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CHAPTER  VI 


BUILDING  MAINTENANCE 


1.  Introduction 


Prior  to  1900  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  public  buildings  were 
handled  by  a number  of  city  and  county  agencies.  The  charter  of  1900  estab- 
lished the  bureau  of  building  repair  under  the  board  of  public  works  for  the 
purpose  of  centralizing  this  repair  and  maintenance  work.  The  bureau  now 
provides  these  services  to  all  city  and  county  agencies.  To  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a wide  variety  of  assignments,  the  bureau  employs  craftsmen 
representing  nearly  all  of  the  recognized  building  trades. 

Cn  August  lf>,  1951  there  were  319  employes  working  in  the  bureau. 
The  total  annual  payroll  cost  of  the  319  positions  was  $1,U73,313.  The  total 
appropriation  for  the  bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  1951-1952  is  $789,6114.  com- 
pared with  actual  budget  expenditures  of  $703, U50  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1950- 
1951.  Budget  appropriations  in  the  bureau  are  made  for  operating  purposes, 
and  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  craft  personnel  on  regular  assignments 
to  public  buildings,  but  do  not  include  interdepartment  work  which  is  done 
on  work  order  and  charged  to  using  city  agencies.  T.ie  amount  of  interdepart- 
ment work  in  the  fiscal  year  1950-1951  was  $1,325,2148  of  which  $791*78 9 was 
for  the  payment  of  wages  and  salaries. 

2.  General  Functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Repair 


The  specific  functions  of  the  various  organization  units  of  the 
bureau  of  building  repair  are  discussed  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  chap- 
ter dealing  with  these  units.  However,  the  principal  bureau  functions  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

a.  Making  estimates  of  repair  and  maintenance  costs  on  public 
buildings, 

b.  Providing  building  repair  and  maintenance  services  to  city  and 
county  agencies  by  undertaking  jobs  and  projects  that  cost  less  than 
$2,000  involving  carpenter,  cement  finishing,  electrical,  glazing,  lock- 
smith, painting,  plumbing,  sheet  metal,  and  steamfitting  services. 
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c.  Operating  the  city  hall  and  the  hall  of  justice,  and  providing 
certain  building  operation  services  in  many  other  city  and  county  build- 
ings. 


d.  Painting  traffic  lines  and  markings  on  pavements  and  curbs  as 
directed  by  the  bureau  of  traffic  engineering  and  the  police  department. 

It  was  probably  intended  to  establish  a completely  centralized 
building  repair  service  for  the  city  and  county,  but  much  repair  work  is  done 
by  contract  on  projects  costing  more  than  $2,000  and  some  agencies  employ 
their  own  building  maintenance  craftsmen.  The  functions  of  the  bureau  of 
building  repair  have  not  been  adequately  prescribed  either  by  law  or  by  ad- 
ministrative order.  If  a central  building  repair  and  maintenance  organiza- 
tion is  to  work  to  best  advantage,  the  functions  of  the  organization  and  its 
relations  with  other  agencies  must  be  clearly  defined.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  functions  of  the  bureau  of  building  repair,  developed  as 
a result  of  consultation  with  all  city  and  county  agencies,  be  defined  by 
ordinance. 

3.  General  Organization  of  the  Bureau 


a.  Present  Organization  Structure:  The  bureau  of  building  repair 

is  headed  by  a superintendent  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  public  buildings, 
a civil  service  employe,  who  is  appointed  by  and  immediately  responsible  to 
the  assistant  director  of  public  works,  maintenance  and  operation.  As  of 
August  15,  1951  there  were  12  organization  units  within  the  bureau.  The 
number  of  positions  assigned  to  each  unit  and  the  annual  payroll  cost  at 
that  time  are  shown  in  the  tabulation  that  follows: 


Name  of  Unit 

Title  of  Head 

No.  of 

Posi- 

tions 

Annual 

Payroll 

Cost 

Bureau  of  building  repair 

Superintendent  of  maintenance  and 
repairs  of  public  buildings 

21^/ 
2 liS/ 
62/ 
102/ 
5o2/ 
272/ 
172/ 
162/ 

$ 15,900 

Carpenter  shop 

General  foreman,  carpenter 

i5o, 5U1 

Cement  shop 

General  foreman,  cement  finisher 

106,193 

Electric  shop 

General  foreman,  electrician 

136,259 

Glass  shop 

Foreman, glazier 

28,183 

Locksmith  shop 

Foreman,  locksmith 

50,096 

Paint  shop 

General  foreman,  painter 

251,239 

Plumbers  shop 

General  foreman,  plumber 

151,29a 

Sheet  metal  shop 

General  foreman  sheet  metal  worker 

65,912 

Steamfitters  shop 

General  foreman,  steamfitter 

90,068 

Janitorial  unit 

Supervisor  of  janitors 

79 

272,076 

City  hall  operations 
unit 

Chief  operating  engineer 

22 

81,552 

Hall  of  justice  opera- 
tions unit 

Chief  operating  engineer 

5U, coo 

Totals 

31 9 

&L,a73,313 

a/  Interdepartmental, 
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In  computing  payroll  cost  in  the  above  tabulation  the  number  of 
employes  in  the  craft  shops  as  of  August  15,  19S>1  was  assumed  to  be  a con- 
stant for  the  entire  year,  although  in  reality  the  number  varies  through  the 
year  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  work  available.  The  bureau  is  allowed 
to  hire  as  many  building  craft  personnel  as  are  required.  The  annual  payroll 
costs  shown  in  subsequent  tabulations  for  positions  paid  at  a daily  rate  are 
based  on  a 253  work -day  year. 

The  number  of  salaried  positions  in  the  janitorial  unit,  city  hall 
unit,  and  the  hall  of  justice  unit  are  specified  in  the  salary  ordinance  and 
variations  are  due  only  to  vacancies.  Budgetary  allowances  are  provided  in 
the  salary  ordinance  for  occasional  temporary  help. 

b.  Management  Staff:  The  management  staff  of  the  bureau,  as  of 

August  15,  1951,  and  the  annual  cost  of  each  position  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tabulation: 


Position 

No.  of 
Positions 

Monthly 
Rate 
of  Pay 

Annual 

Payroll 

Cost 

Superintendent  of  maintenance 
and  repair  of  public  building 

1 

$675 

$ 8,100 

Assistant  superintendent  of 
maintenance  and  repair  of 
public  buildings 

1 

650 

7,800 

Totals 

_2_ 

S1S.9C0 

The  heads  of  the  12  craft  and  maintenance  units  report  either  to 
the  superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent. 

In  addition,  a clerk-stenographer,  on  a part-time  basis,  is  assigned 
from  the  bureau  of  accounts. 

c.  Extent  of  Centralized  Building  Repair  Services:  The  organiza- 

tion of  the  bureau  of  building  repair  is  dependent  to  a substantial  degree 
on  the  extent  and  amount  of  building  repair  work  to  be  performed  by  the  bureau. 
"While  the  bureau  handles  building  repair  matters  for  all  city  and  county 
agencies,  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  do  all  of  the  city*s  repair  and  mainte- 
nance work.  The  current  salary  ordinance  provides  a substantial  number  of 
craft  positions  for  agencies  other  than  the  bureau  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tabulation: 
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Agency  Craft  No. 


Recreation  and  park  department  General  foreman  carpenter  1 

Foreman  carpenter  1 

Carpenter  7 

Cement  finisher  1 

Painter  7 

Plasterer  1 

Plumber  2 

Sheet  metal  worker  1 

Electrician  1 

Total  22 

Board  of  education  Foreman  carpenter  2 

Carpenter  U 

Painter  6 

Plumber  3 

Steamfitter  2 

Electrician  J2 

Total  26 

Laguna  Honda  home  Carpenter  1 

Painter  1 

Electrician  1 

Total  __3 

Library  Carpenter  1 

Painter  1 

Electrician  1 

Total  _2 

San  Francisco  Hospital  Electrician 


In  addition,  certain  craftsmen  are  employed  by  the  water  depart- 
ment and  the  municipal  railway  department.  The  craft  work  in  these  two  de- 
partments is  generally  of  a highly  specialized  nature,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  it  should  be  performed  by  the  bureau  of  building  repair,  although 
the  bureau  should  confer  with  these  agencies  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
general  repair  work  should  be  done  by  the  bureau. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  tabulation  that  a substantial  amount 
of  routine  building  repair  work  is  being  handled  by  other  city  agencies  than 
the  bureau  of  building  repair.  This  work,  except  for  the  carpentry  work  in 
two  of  the  agencies,  is  usually  performed  without  the  benefit  of  technical 
craft  supervision.  The  lack  of  technical  supervision  is  a serious  weakness 
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inherent  in  building  repair  decentralization  and  inescapable  because  the  work 
volume  of  these  individual  agencies  is  too  small  to  permit  the  employment  of 
a supervisor  for  each  craft.  It  is  reported,  also,  that  the  equipment  facil- 
ities of  these  agencies  may  not  be  adequate  to  meet  efficiently  even  the 
routine  repair  jobs  undertaken. 

The  bureau  of  building  repair  makes  permanent  craft  assignments  to 
certain  public  buildings  when  the  volume  of  craft  work  warrants  it.  Such 
assignments  are  made  to  the  San  Francisco  Hospital  and  the  Laguna  Honda  Home, 
yet  both  of  these  institutions  also  employ  their  own  craftsmen,  as  is  shown 
in  the  above  tabulation. 

The  primary  reasons  for  centralizing  building  repair  activities  in 
one  city  agency  are  to  provide  competent  technical  supervision,  effective 
utilization  of  a staff  that  necessarily  includes  a variety  of  specialized 
skills,  and  a full  line  of  equipment  so  that  the  work  can  be  performed  effi- 
ciently and  economically,.  However,  city  agencies  are  not  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  the  centralized  service  and  at  the  present  time  the  bureau  cannot 
know,even  approximately,  the  needs  of  some  agencies,  since  the  bureau  is 
called  on  to  perform  only  work  that  cannot  be  handled  by  agency  forces.  The 
city  and  county  should  establish  a clear  policy  as  to  what,  if  any,  building 
repair  activities  are  to  be  handled  independently  by  each  city  agency,  with 
the  clear  determination  that  such  activities  shall  be  kept  to  a minimum. 

This  will  enable  the  bureau  of  building  repair  to  organize  effectively  to 
handle  a planned  and  fairly  constant  workload. 

do  Effectiveness  of  Top-Level  Supervision  of  Building  Repair 
Practices?  The  superintendemTcrf  the  bureau  devotes  a large  proportion  of 
his  time  to  maintaining  a detailed  control  of  all  material  requests  and  pur- 
chases in  the  bureau.  The  superintendent  reports  that  this  work  is  so  time 
consuming  that  he  has  not  been  in  the  field  for  many  months  to  review  his 
bureau’s  operations,  which,  by  their  very  nature,  require  extensive  and  care- 
ful supervision.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  superintendent  be  freed 
of  this  detailed  work.  A proposal  for  maintaining  adequate  control  of  requi- 
sitions is  presented  later  in  this  chapter. 

To  compensate  for  his  inability  to  provide  field  supervision,  the 
superintendent  requires  that  each  foreman  in  charge  of  a craft  unit  report 
directly  to  him  at  8:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m.  on  each  working  day  to  receive 
work  order  assignments  for  the  unit  and  to  report  on  tasks  being  performed. 

As  a result,  some  of  the  foremen  believe  that  they  report  directly  to  the 
superintendent,  while  others  indicate  that  they  report  to  the  assistant 
superintendent.  It  is  believed  that  a better  planned  organization  will  cor- 
rect this  weakness. 

There  are  too  many  units  in  the  organization  to  make  it  desirable 
that  one  person  be  directly  responsible  for*  all  units.  The  span  of  control 
for  one  person  should  be  small  enough  to  permit  effective  control  and  super- 
vision. The  organization  of  the  bureau  can  be  divided  logically  into  a repair 
division,  handling  all  repair  work  performed  by  the  various  crafts,  and  two 
public  building  maintenance  divisions  to  be  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 
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A repair  division  in  the  bureau  would  contain  the  nine  craft  units. 
Although  it  is  not  generally  advisable  that  more  than  six  or  seven  units 
report  to  one  person,  the  nature  of  the  work  of  these  craft  units  would  per- 
mit adequate  top  supervision  by  one  person  of  all  nine  crafts,  since  the 
supervisor  can  review  the  work  of  several  crafts  at  one  job  location. 

The  supervision  of  the  repair  division  would  require  a high  degree 
of  technical  and  administrative  ability  because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  of 
the  craft  units.  The  importance  of  the  work  justifies  placing  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  direct  responsibility  over  this  division. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  craft  units  of  the  bureau  be  grouped 
to  form  a repair  division  and  that  the  assistant  superintendent  head  this 
division. 


e.  Clerical  Services:  Because  it  performs  a large  volume  of  inter- 

departmental work,  the  bureau  of  building  repair  has  considerably  more  clerical 
work  than  the  other  three  operating  bureaus  of  the  department.  To  do  this 
clerical  work  the  bureau  has  assigned  to  it,  from  the  bureau  of  accounts, 

one  general  clerk- stenographer  for  seven  hours  a day.  The  clerk  is  required 
to  relieve  the  regular  switchboard  operator  one  hour  a day  for  lunch.  This 
leaves  the  bureau  without  any  clerical  help  between  1:C0  p,m.  and  2:00  p.m. 
daily.  During  that  time  the  superintendent  or  his  assistant  remains  in  the 
office  to  receive  telephone  calls. 

The  volume  of  clerical  work  in  the  bureau  requires  the  services 
of  at  least  one  full-time  clerk  to  relieve  the  superintendent  of  many  of  the 
routine  clerical  tasks  he  is  performing.  The  clerk  should  be  under  the  func- 
tional control  of  the  bureau  of  accounts  but  under  the  administrative  control 
of  the  bureau  of  building  maintenance.  His  first  responsibility  should  be 
the  clerical  work  of  the  bureau  of  building  maintenance  and  any  remaining  time 
should  be  devoted  to  processing  bureau  work  for  the  accounting  unit. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  clerk  of  the  bureau  of  build- 
ing repair  be  relieved  of  the  duties  of  part-time  switchboard  operator  and 
be  assigned  to  the  bureau  of  building  repair  on  a full-time  basis,  with  the 
primary  responsibility  of  doing  the  building  maintenance  clerical  work, 

f.  Proposed  Too  Organization  of  the  Bureau:  To  implement  the 

recommendations  on  top  organization  of  the  bureau,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
bureau  adopt  the  plan  of  organization  shown  in  the  following  tabulation  (lines 
of  descending  authority  indicated  by  indentation  of  unit  names): 
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Head  of  unit 

Superintendent  of  building  mainte- 
nance 

Assistant  superintendent  of  building 
maintenance 

City  hall  operating  engineer 
Hall  of  justice  operating  engineer 


a/  Includes  the  nine  building  crafts  units, 

b/  To  include  the  watchman  positions  now  in  the  bureau  of  street  repair 
as  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Under  the  proposed  organisation  all  of  the  building  crafts  would 
be  merged  in  the  repair  division  of  the  bureau  and  be  under  the  assistant 
superintendent.  The  city  hall  operations  would  include  all  custodial  services 
for  the  city  hall  and  the  public  works  yard,  limited  services  for  buildings 
located  in  the  civic  center,  and  janitorial  service  for  the  police  stations. 
The  hall  of  justice  operations  would  include  all  of  the  custodial  services 
at  the  hall  of  justice, 

g.  The  Carpenter  Unit:  Finished  and  rough  carpentry  and  cabinet 

making  are  performed  by  the  carpenter  unit  which  is  headed  by  a general  fore- 
man carpenter.  The  number  of  positions  and  the  annual  payroll  cost  are  shown 
in  the  following  tabulation: 


General  foreman  carpenter 
Foreman  carpenter 
Carpenter 
Foreman  carpenter 
Carpenter 
Carpenter 

Totals 


No,  of 
Positions 

Daily  Rate 
of  Pay 

Annual 

Payroll  Cost 

1 

$22,60 

$ 5,718 

1 

21.60 

11 

19.60 

5U,5h9 

1 

21.60 

5,1*6S 

11  / 

19.60 

5l,5U9 

Jr/ 

19.60 

2U.795 

30 

$1SQ,  5ia 

Unit 

Bureau  of  building  maintenance 

Repair  division^/ 

City  hall  operations  division^/ 

Hall  of  justice  operations  division 


a/  The  five  carpenters  are  permanently  assigned  to  specific  agen- 
cies:”" San  Francisco  Hospital  - 2;  city  hall  - 1;  hall  of  justice  - 1; 
fire  department  - 1, 
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h.  The  Cement  Unit:  Cement  work,  plastering,  and  tile  setting  are 

performed  by  the  cement  -unit.  The  head  of  the  unit  is  the  general  foreman 
cement  finisher.  The  number  of  positions  in  the  unit  and  the  annual  payroll 
costs  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


No.  of 

Daily  Rate  Annual 

Positions  of  Pay 

Payroll  Cost 

General  foreman  cement  finisher  1 

$22.36 

$ 5,657 

Cement  finisher 

6 

19.36 

29,388 

Cement  finisher's  helper 

10 

18.52 

U6,860 

Plasterer 

3 

2k. 00 

18,216 

Tile  setter 

JL 

21.00 

6,072 

Totals 

21 

$106,193 

Mien  a cement  finisher's  helper  is  working  with 

a cement  finisher, 

the  latter  has  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  job. 

i.  The  Electric  Unit: 

The  electric  unit  handles  electrical  repairs, 

including  the  repair  of  electric  motors.  The 

head  of  the 

unit  is  the  general 

foreman  electrician.  The  number 

of  positions  in  the  unit 

and  the  annual 

payroll  cost  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 

No.  of 

Daily  Rate 

Annual 

Positions 

of  Pay 

Payroll  Cost 

General  foreman  electrician 

1 

$27.60 

$ 6,983 

Foreman  electrician 

1 

2U.80 

6,27k 

Armature  winder 

1 

17.60 

k,k53 

Electrician 

9 

22.00 

50,09k 

Foreman  electrician 

1 

2U.80 

6,27k 

Armature  winder 

1 

17.60 

k,k53 

Electrician 

8 / 
jgl 

22.00 

kk,528 

Electrician 

22.00 

13,200 

Totals 

2h 

$136,259 

~~~~ 

a/  One  assigned  to  the  city  hall,  the  other  to  the  hall  of  justice. 


j.  The  Glass  Unit:  Broken  glass  in  public  buildings  is  replaced 

by  the  glass  unit  which  is  headed  by  a foreman  glazier.  The  number  of  posi- 
tions in  the  unit  and  the  annual  payroll  cost  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabulation : 
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m.  Plumbing  Unit?  General  plumbing  repair  work  is  handled  by  the 
plumbing  unit  headed  ty  a general  foreman  plumber.  The  number  of  positions 
in  the  unit  and  the  payroll  cost  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Position 

No.  of 
Positions 

Daily  Rate 
of  Pay 

Annual 
Payroll  Cost 

General  foreman  plumber 

1 . 

$26.00 

« 6,578 

Plumber 

26a/ 

22.00 

liili.  716 

Totals 

a 

$151,294 

a/  Eight  of  these  plumbers  are  permanently  assigned  to  the 
following  agencies  in  the  number  indicated:  San  Francisco  Hospital  - 2;  Laguna 
Handa  home  - 2;  fire  department  - 1$  city  hall  - lj  county  jail  - 1;  hall  of 
justice  - 1. 


n.  Sheet  Metal  Unit:  Sheet  metal  work  is  performed  by  the  sheet 

metal  unit  headed  by  a general  foreman  sheet  metal  worker.  The  number  of 
positions  in  the  unit  and  the  annual  payroll  cost  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabulation : 


Position 

No.  of 
Positions 

Daily  Rate 
of  Pay 

Annual 
Payroll  Cost 

General  foreman  sheet  metal 
worker 

Sheet  metal  worker 

1 

16 

$22.  80 
19.80 

$ 5,768 
80,lUli 

Totals 

E 

$85,912 

o.  Steamfitter  Unit:  Steam  heating  apparatus  and  steam  pipes  are 

installed  and  repaired  by  the  steam  fitting  unit  which  is  headed  by  a general 
foreman  steamfitter.  The  number  of  positions  in  the  unit  and  the  annual  pay- 
roll cost  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Position 

No.  of 
Positions 

Daily  Rate 
of  Pay 

Annual 
Payroll  Cost 

General  foreman  steamfitter 
Steamfitter 

15*/ 

$26.00 

22.00 

$ 6,578 
83,U90 

Totals 

16 

$90,068 

a/  One  steamfitter  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  following  buildings: 
San  Francisco  Hospital,  city  hall.  Laguna  Honda  Home,  and  the  hall  of  justice. 
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p.  Janitorial  Unit:  The  cleaning  of  public  buildings,  including 

window  cleaning,  is  handled  by  the  janitorial  unit.  The  unit  is  headed  by  a 
supervisor  of  janitors.  The  number  of  positions  in  the  unit  and  the  annual 
payroll  cost  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


No.  of 

Monthly  Rate 

Annual 

Position 

Positions 

of  Pay 

Payroll  Cost 

Supervisor  of  janitors 

1 

$1*62 

5,5W* 

Foreman  janitor 

1 , 

363 

U,356 

Foreman  janitor 

1*/ 

358 

U,  296 

Janitor 

18 

286 

61,776 

Janitor 

U 

270 

12,960 

Janitor 

h 

21x2 

11,616 

Janitress 

1 , 

275 

3,300 

Working  foreman  janitor 

ih/ 

3 Hi 

3,768 

Janitor 

2 

281 

6,71*1* 

Janitor 

3 , 

270 

9,720 

Sub-foreman  window  cleaner  !£/ 

363 

U,356 

Window  cleaner 

5, 

330 

19,800 

Working  foreman  janitor 

id/ 

330 

3,960 

Janitor 

h 

286 

13,728 

Janitor 

1 

280 

3,360 

J anitor 

1 , 

21x2 

2,901* 

Foreman  janitor 

ie/ 

363 

U,356 

Janitor 

7 

286 

21*,  021* 

Janitor 

3 

281 

10,116 

Janitor 

1 

270 

3,21*0 

Janitress  (part-time) 

1 

80 

960 

Window  cleaner 

1 , 

330 

3,960 

Janitor 

9|/ 

286 

30,888 

J anitor 

2%, 

280 

6,720 

Janitor 

J 

270 

3,21*0 

Janitor 

269 

6,576 

Janitor 

21/ 

21*2 

5,808 

Totals  7£ 


a/  Crew  assigned  to  city  hall  day  shift, 
b/  Crew  assigned  to  city  hall  night  shift. 

c / Four  of  crew  assigned  to  city  hall,  one  to  health  center  building, 
d/  Crew  assigned  to  health  center  building. 
oj  Crew  assigned  to  hall  of  justice. 

f/  These  16  janitors  are  assigned  as  follows:  police  department  - 6; 

city  hall  afternoon  shift  and  retirement  board  building  - 7j  public  works  yard  - 
1$  central  emergency  hospital  - lj  city  planning  commission  building  - 1. 
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The  janitors  and  window  cleaners  working  in  the  city  hall  and  the 
hall  of  justice  are  responsible  to  a supervisor  of  janitors.  The  chief  operating 
engineers  of  the  buildings  have  no  control  over  these  employes.  This  creates 
a divided  responsibility  for  building  operations  that  is  not  conducive  to  good 
administration.  It  is  general  practice  elsewhere  to  have  the  chief  operating 
engineer  or  some  other  employe  act  as  the  chief  custodian  of  a btdlding  so  that 
one  person  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  that  building. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  janitorial  unit  in  the  city  hall,  the 
public  works  yard,  the  civic  center  buildings,  and  the  police  stations  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  operating  engineer  of  the  ci~y  hall, 
that  the  janitorial  unit  working  in  the  hall  of  justice  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chief  operating  engineer  of  the  hall  of  justice,  and  that 
both  supervisory  positions  be  directly  responsible  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  bureau. 


q.  City  Hall  Operating  Unit : The  city  hall  operating  unit  operates 

the  civic  center  powerhouse  which  furnishes  heat  to  the  city  hall,  health 
center,  emergency  hospital,  and  the  civic  auditorium,  and  provides  city  hall 
elevator  and  watchman  service.  The  unit  is  headed  by  a chief  operating 
engineer.  The  number  of  positions  in  the  unit  and  the  annual  payroll  cost 
are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


No.  of 

Monthly  Rate 

Annual 

Position 

Positions 

of  Pay 

Payroll  Cost 

Chief  operating  engineer 

1 

$528 

$ 6,336 

Operating  engineer 

1 

380 

U,560 

Operating  engineer 

1 

360 

U,320 

Operating  engineer 

1 , 

3U0 

U,080 

Operating  engineer 

320 

3,81*0 

Junior  operating  engineer 

3U0 

20,1*00 

Elevator  operator 

as/ 

21*0 

23,01*0 

Watchman 

_kd/ 

312 

Hi, 976 

Totals 

22 

$81,552 

a/  This  engineer  serves  as  a relief  man  at  Marina  pumping  station. 

b/  One  junior  engineer  works  part  time  at  hall  of  justice. 

cj  One  elevator  operator  assigned  full  time  to  civic  auditorium. 

d/  One  watchman  assigned  full  time  to  bureau  of  street  repair. 

One  watchman  is  currently  assigned  to  full  time  duties  for  the  bureau 
of  street  repair.  On  two  days  a week  he  works  as  a relief  watohman  at  the 
asphalt  plant  and  three  days  a week  he  works  as  a watchman  on  bridge  operations. 

The  salary  of  this  watchman  is  paid  by  the  bureau  of  street  repair  by  an  inter- 
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department  fund  transfer.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  position  is  permanently 
assigned  to  the  bureau  of  street  repair  it  should  be  shown  on  the  budget  of  that 
bureau,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for  periodic  bookkeeping  transactions. 

It  is, therefore,  recommended  that  one  position  of  watchman  be  transferred  from 
the  bureau  of  building  repair  to  the  bureau  of  street  repair.  This  position  of 
watchman  should  not  be  confused  with  the  two  positions  of  watchman  which  are 
recommended  to  be  transferred  from  the  bureau  of  street  repair  to  the  bureau  of 
building  repair  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

r.  Hall  of  Justice  Operations  Unit;  The  hall  of  justice  operations 
unit  provides  heating  and  elevator  service  for  the  hall  of  justice  and  heating 
service  for  the  county  jail.  The  unit  is  headed  by  a chief  operating  engineer. 
The  number  of  positions  in  the  unit  and  the  annual  payroll  cost  are  shown  in 
the  following  tabulations 


Monthly 

Annual 

Number  of 

Rate  of 

Payroll 

Position 

Positions 

Pay 

Cost 

Chief  operating  engineer 

1 

$528 

$ 3,168  a / 

Operating  engineer 

3 

380 

13,680 

Operating  engineer 

2 

320 

7,680 

Junior  operating  engineer 

1 

3U0 

U,080 

Elevator  operator 

3 

280 

10,080 

Elevator  operator 

U 

26U 

12,672 

Elevator  operator 

_1 

220 

2.6U0 

Totals 

a 

$5h.000 

a/  One  half  of  chief  operating  engineer's  salary  charged  to  the  bridge 
operations  unit  in  the  bureau  of  street  repair  as  employe  spend  afternoons 
supervising  bridge  operations. 


U-  Operating  Policies  and  Procedures 

a.  General  Comments:  It  is  pointed  out  in  another  section  of  this 

report  that  a primary  objective  of  centralizing  building  repair  functions  in 
one  bureau  is  to  provide  competent  supervision  in  the  field  and  in  the  office. 

Yet  supervision  of  the  bureau  is  weak  in  many  respects,  partly  due  to  its 
present  organization  and  partly  due  to  inadequate  procedures. 

The  technical  methods  of  operation  as  observed  during  field  studies 
are  good.  The  office  control  of  field  activities  is  excellent.  This  section 
of  the  report  deals  with  those  aspects  of  operating  policies  and  procedures 
which  can  be  improved  to  provide  more  effective  and  economical  management. 

b.  Supervision  of  Bureau  Operations:  The  most  serious  weakness  in 

the  bureau's  operations  is  a lack  of  supervision  at  all  levels.  This  is  due 

in  part  to  organization  weaknesses  which  have  been  previously  discussed.  Equally 
important  however,  is  the  old  craft  concept  that,  as  employes  are  accomplished 


. 
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craftsmen,  working  on  a variety  of  tasks,  there  is  not  a need  for  close  super- 
vision of  the  craftsman's  activities  and  such  supervision  is  difficult  to 
provide.  It  has  been  demonstrated  frequently  that  this  concept  is  mistaken. 

The  city  and  county  operations  are  less  effective  than  they  would  be  if 
provision  were  made  for  continuing  supervision.  It  is  recommended  that 
supervision  in  the  bureau  be  strengthened  and  that  the  superintendent  and 
his  assistant  initiate  a program  of  foreman  training  in  administrative  and 
supervisory  practices. 

c.  Craft  Personnel  on  Permanent  Assignments:  In  those  public 

buildings  where  it  is  considered  necessary  because  of  the  volume  of  work, 
certain  craft  personnel  are  assigned  on  a permanent  basis.  Twenty-one  such 
assignments  are  now  in  effect,  involving  an  annual  salary  expenditure  of 
$11U,705.  Although  retaining  functional  control  of  these  employes,  the  craft 
foremen  rarely  make  periodic  inspections  of  the  work  they  perform.  Furthermore, 
supervision  is  exercised  only  very  casually  and  sporadically  by  the  building 
custodians. 

The  need  for  continuing  supervision  of  the  personnel  on  such  regular 
assignments  is  just  as  great  as  for  any  other  personnel  in  the  bureau.  It  is, 
therefore,  recommended  that  craft  foremen  be  required  to  exercise  more  positive 
supervision  over  bureau  personnel  permanently  assigned  to  public  buildings,  by 
making  frequent  inspections  of  work  performed  by  such  personnel. 

d.  Management  Reports  and  Records:  The  job  records  maintained  by 

the  superintendent  are  similar  to  those  kept  by  the  general  foremen  and  by  the 
bureau  of  accounts,  although  the  last  mentioned  are  based  on  actual  costs 
rather  than  estimates.  The  necessity  for  maintaining  three  sets  of  similar 
records  is  doubted.  The  bureau  of  accounts  should,  of  course,  keep  detailed 
cost  records  of  the  operations.  The  general  foremen  should  keep  man  hour 
records  for  all  jobs,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  jobs,  to  make 
unit  analyses  of  the  work,  and  to  provide  a basis  for  estimating  future  work. 

The  value  of  the  superintendent's  records  is  doubtful.  Control  over  unit 
operations  can  be  exercised  effectively  by  adequate  field  supervision  and 
improved  accounting  management  reports  as  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Improved  field  supervision  can  be  realized  through  systematic  and 
periodic  spot  checks  on  material  requisitions,  and  by  making  a detailed  check 
of  some  jobs  after  their  completion,  to  see  that  the  amount  and  kind  of 
material  indicated  on  requisitions  was  actually  used.  Such  periodic  spot 
checks  would  be  considerably  more  effective  than  the  present  office  control, 
because  they  would  enable  the  superintendent  to  see  the  job  itself,  check  the 
materials,  review  the  work  for  quality  and  completeness,  and  enable  him  to 
judge  the  work  of  the  foremen  at  the  same  time.  This  type  of  field  check 
should  form  a part  of  the  superintendent's  review  of  operations  previously 
discussed  in  this  chapter. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  superintendent  of  the  bureau  discontinue 
making  detailed  reviews  of  every  requisition  for  materials  and  that  this 
responsibility  be  delegated  to  the  general  foremen  of  operating  units.  It  is 
further  recommended  that  the  superintendent  make  periodic  spot  checks  of  jobs, 
by  going  to  the  jobs,  checking  the  amount  of  materials  used  against  the 
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requisitions,  and  reviewing  the  work  for  quality  of  performance  and  complete- 
ness. 


e.  Janitorial  Operations:  Janitorial  operations  are  carried  on 

for  a number  of  public  buildings  on  staggered  day,  afternoon,  and  evening 
shifts,  depending  upon  the  building  concerned.  The  supervisor  of  janitors 
and  his  immediate  assistant  work  the  day  shift.  The  supervisor  reports  that 
he  only  Infrequently  inspects  or  supervises  the  work  of  janitors  assigned  to 
public  buildings  other  than  the  city  hall.  Actually,  both  the  supervisor 
and  his  immediate  assistant  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  city 
hall  keeping  attendance  time  rolls  and  dispensing  supplies.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  these  tasks  would  occupy  more  than  a fraction  of  the  time 
of  one  man.  A substantial  part  of  the  time  of  either  a supervisor  or  a fore- 
man, responsible  for  the  overall  direction  of  79  people  working  a number  of 
different  shifts  in  a number  of  different  locations,  should  not  be  spent  on 
such  work. 


Janitors  working  the  day  shift  or  night  shift  in  the  city  hall  are 
supervised  by  a foreman  in  direct  charge  of  the  shift.  Yet  the  afternoon 
shift  of  janitors  in  the  city  hall  and  retirement  board  building  is  under  no 
direct  supervision. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  supervisory  policy  and  procedures  of  the 
janitorial  work  be  strengthened  if  the  work  is  to  be  performed  efficiently 
and  economically.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that: 

(1)  The  supervisor  of  janitors  accept  responsibility  for  super- 
vising all  the  employes  assigned  to  the  buildings  under  his  jurisdiction 

(2)  The  assistant  to  the  supervisor  of  janitors  be  assigned 
responsibility  for  supervising  the  afternoon  and  night  shifts  by 
arranging  his  working  hours  so  that  he  will  be  at  his  post  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening;  and 

(3)  A position  of  working  foreman  janitor  lie  established  in  lieu 
of  one  of  the  janitorial  positions  on  the  afternoon  shift  at  the  city 
hall  to  provide  a working  supervisor  for  the  afternoon  crew. 

f.  Responsibility  for  Building  Operations:  The  bureau  provides 

janitorial,  watchman,  elevator,  window  washing,  and  hoating  service,  to 
several  buildings  in  the  civic  center,  the  hall  of  justice,  the  police 
stations,  and  the  public  works  yard.  The  extent  of  service  rendered  in  each 
building  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Building 


Janitor  Window  Washing  Watchman  Elevator  Heat 


City  hall  X 

Health  center  X 

Central  emergency  hospital  X 
Civic  auditorium 
(Bd.  of  Education) 

Planning  commission  X 

Retirement  board  X 

Hall  of  justice  X 

Police  stations  X 

Public  works  yard  X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X XX 

X 
X 

X X 

X X 

X X 
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There  seems  to  be  no  standard  policy  for  providing  operational 
services  to  the  various  buildings  shown  in  the  above  tabulation.  The 
necessity  for  providing  these  services  for  the  city  hall  and  the  hall  of 
justice  is  clear,  because  the  bureau  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  two  buildings.  However,  the  practice  of  providing  only 
certain  services  for  buildings  in  the  civic  center  should  be  examined.  There 
appears  to  be  little  reason  for  providing  janitorial  and  window  washing 
services  for  the  health  center  and  not  providing  elevator  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bureau  provides  elevator  service  to  the  board  of  education  for 
the  civic  auditorium  but  does  not  provide  janitorial  service.  The  responsi- 
bility for  building  operations  should  be  clearly  defined  in  a city  and  county 
policy.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  city  and  county  adopt  a con- 
sistent policy  defining  the  responsibility  of  the  bureau  of  building  repair 
for  the  building  operations  of  all  public  buildings. 

g.  Unit  Measurement  for  Estimating  Job  Costs:  Estimates  of  costs 

for  work  by  the  craft  units  in  the  bureau  are  generally  made  by  the  foreman 
at  the  head  of  each  craft,  with  the  exception  of  the  carpenter  and  electric 
units,  where  subordinate  foremen  make  the  estimates.  The  foreman  examines 

the  location  of  the  required  work  and  makes  an  estimate,  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  man-day  units  and  the  amount  of  materials  and  supplies  he  thinks  will  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  job.  The  formal  estimate  developed  therefrom 
refers  to  the  location  of  the  work  and  the  total  costs  of  labor,  materials, 
and  supplies.  This  casual  method  of  making  and  reporting  estimates,  upon 
which  subsequent  work  orders  are  issued,  makes  it  difficult  for  bureau 
management  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  estimate  and,  therefore,  the 
quality  of  craft  performance  on  the  job,  and  the  proper  cost  of  the  work. 

It  is  essential  that,  in  the  direction  and  control  of  the  work  of 
the  bureau  of  building  repair,  a system  of  work  measurement  be  devised  which 
will  serve  as  a basis  for  making  estimates  and  which  will  permit  management 
to  make  comprehensive  analyses  of  bureau  operations.  Although  certain  phases 
of  the  work  of  building  maintenance  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  establish- 
ing work  units  of  measurement,  most  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  can  be  measured 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  provide  management  with  a sound  basis  for  analy- 
sis. Work  units  could  be  developed  for  painting,  plastering,  glass  work, 
cement  work,  window  cleaning,  floor  mopping,  and,  to  some  extent,  for  other 
work  in  the  bureau.  Area  units  for  cement  work,  plastering,  painting,  and 
other  work  are  used  extensively  in  estimating  costs  of  work  by  private  con- 
tractors and  by  city  departments  doing  force  account  work.  Such  work  units 
should  be  developed  by  the  bureau  and  used  as  the  basis  for  keeping  per- 
formance records  and  making  summaries  of  the  various  operations.  It  is 
therefore  recommended  that  job  estimates  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  unit 
work  measurements,  and  that  these  measurements  be  used  in  maintaining  records 
of  performance  and  in  reporting  the  operations  of  the  bureau. 

h.  Review  of  Estimates:  The  office  of  the  controller  has 

established  a rather  elaborate  procedure  in  dealing  with  those  interdepart- 
mental work  orders  which  exceed  estimated  cost  by  which  the  bureau  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  detailed  justification  for  the  authorization  of  additional 
funds.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore  to  expect  that  the  foreman,  making  an 
estimate  on  which  the  work  order  will  be  based,  will  allow  an  adequate 


. 
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margin  in  his  estimate  so  that  the  actual  cost  will  not  exceed  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  job.  The  result  is  a tendency  to  use  up  the  entire  amount  of 
funds  available,  more  particularly  as  craft  employes  are  paid  on  a daily 
basis  and  most  of  them  can  be  laid  off  at  any  time  if  work  is  not  available. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  job  estimates  be  made  on  a systematic  basis, 
as  has  been  previously  discussed,  and  that  the  estimates  be  reviewed 
periodically  by  bureau  management  for  accuracy  and  completeness.  Such  a 
review  is  not  now  made  and  a basic  phase  of  the  bureau’s  activities  is  thus 
left  unsupervised  and  uncontrolled.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the 
assistant  superintendent  and  the  superintendent  make  periodic  reviews  of 
job  estimates  to  insure  their  adequacy,  accuracy,  completeness,  and 
uniformity. 

The  general  foremen  at  the  head  of  the  carpenter  and  electrio  units 
delegate  the  responsibility  for  making  estimates  to  subordinate  foremen.  There 
is  no  objection  to  this  delegation.  However,  the  general  foremen  of  these 
units  should  make  periodic  reviews  of  the  estimates  by  actually  going  out  in 
the  field  with  the  foremen,  or  after  the  foremen  have  made  the  estimates, 
and  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate.  No  such  reviews  are  now  being 
made  in  the  carpenter  or  electric  units.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that 
in  the  craft  units,  where  the  general  foremen  have  delegated  the  responsibility 
for  making  estimates  to  subordinate  foremen,  the  general  foremen  make  periodic 
reviews  of  estimates. 


i.  Clerical  Work  for  Craft  Units:  A considerable  amount  of  clerical 

work  is  necessary  in  the  operation  of  each  craft  unit.  Bureau  regulations 
allow  a specified  number  of  hours  daily  for  craft  personnel  to  do  this  work. 

The  title  of  the  positions  regularly  assigned  to  part-time  clerical  work  and 
the  number  of  hours  allowed  for  each  unit  are  shown  in  the  following  tabu- 
lation : 

Title  of  Position  No.  of 

Unit  Assigned  to  Clerical  Work  Hours  Daily 


Carpenter  shop 
Cement  shop 
Electric  shop 
Glass 

Locksmith  shop 
Paint  shop 
Plumbers  shop 
Sheet  metal  shop 
Steamfitters  shop 


Foren  an 

Cement  finisher 

Foreman 

None 

None 

Painter 

Plumber 

Sheet  metal  worker 
Steamfitter 


u 

2 

u 

none 

none 

h 

h 

2 

2 


The  practice  of  using  craft  personnel  to  do  clerical  work  is 
acceptable  because  (l)  the  clerical  duties  require  only  part  time  and 
personnel  can  be  used  on  craft  work  the  remainder  of  the  time,  and  (2)  the 
clerical  work  requires  a considerable  knowledge  of  craft  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. 


It  was  observed  that,  although  regular  assignments  for  clerical 
work  are  made  in  most  of  the  units,  the  unit  foremen  were  also  required  to 
do  some  clerical  work.  In  two  units,  the  glass  shop  and  the  locksmith  shop. 
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no  clerical  help  is  assigned  and  the  unit  foremen  are  required  to  do  all 
this  work.  To  require  a unit  craft  foreman  to  do  clerical  work  is  not 
desirable  since  he  should  be  in  the  field  making  estimates  and  super- 
vising unit  personnel. 

To  make  definite  time  assignments  for  clerical  work  encourages 
abuses  in  the  productive  use  of  time.  The  general  foreman  should  make  assign- 
ments, indicating  the  maximum  time  to  be  spent  on  clerical  work,  with  the 
understanding  that  whenever  such  work  is  completed,  the  man  immediately  re- 
turn to  his  regular  craft  assignments.  The  unit  foremen  should  make  periodic 
spot  checks  to  determine  whether  the  amount  of  clerical  work  being  performed 
fully  justifies  the  time  spent  on  it. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  practice  of  using  supervisory  employes 
to  perform  clerical  work  be  discontinued  and  that  craft  personnel  be  assign- 
ed for  the  work.  It  is  further  recommended  that  unit  foremen  make  clerical 
assignments  on  a maximum  time  basis  and  that  they  make  periodic  spot  checks 
to  justify  the  time  spent  on  the  amount  of  clerical  work  performed.  The 
management  should  also  make  a study  to  determine  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a central  clerical  service  for  all  units,  so  that  crafts  personnel 
may  be  freed  for  actual  repair  work. 

j.  Job  Bidding  b;y  Bureau  Shops?  The  charter  permits  city  agencies 
to  bid  on  work  costing  more  than  $2000  in  competition  with  other  bidders. 
Bureaus  of  the  department  of  public  works  are  required  by  departmental  order 
to  seek  permission  from  the  director  of  public  works  before  submitting  bids 
on  such  work.  It  is  reported  that  the  bureau  of  building  repair  has  made  only 
a limited  number  of  such  bids  in  the  past.  The  bureau  has  submitted  bids  on 
sheet  metal  work,  primarily  for  the  construction  of  disposal  cans  used  by 
the  street  cleaning  department,  approximately  once  every  two  years.  No  other 
unit  in  the  bureau  reports  bidding  on  jobs  costing  more  than  $2000. 

There  is  a definite  gain  from  requiring  the  bureau  to  make  periodic 
bids  against  outside  contractors.  Such  bids  serve  as  a check  to  see  that 
contractors ’ prices  are  reasonable  and  in  line  with  the  prices  generally 
quoted.  They  also  provide  a check  on  bureau  operations  and  show  whether  the 
costs  of  the  bureau  are  in  line  with  those  of  private  contractors.  Often 
cities  require  their  own  agencies  to  submit  bids  for  jobs,  not  with  the  idea 
of  doing  the  work,  but  merely  to  see  that  the  bids  of  the  contractors  and 
the  operating  costs  of  city  agencies  are  not  excessively  high.  This  is  a 
good  control  device  and  should  be  used  more  extensively  by  the  city.  Such 
bidding  can  also  be  used  to  advantage  to  maintain  a stable  complement  of 
personnel  by  undertaking  an  occasional  large  project  when  the  volume  of  smaller 
work  is  low.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  bureau  of  building  re- 
pair be  required  to  submit  bids  periodically  on  jobs  costing  more  than  $2000, 
and  that  the  director  of  public  works  continue  to  specify  on  which  jobs  bids 
should  be  made.  Inflation  increases  the  importance  of  such  bidding  since  the 
bureau  cannot  undertake  as  large  projects  as  it  was  able  to  perform  in  the 
past.  The  extent  to  which  the  bureau  actually  works  on  jobs  costing  more  than 
$2000  should  depend  on  a carefully  planned  program.  The  amount  of  such  work  to 
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be  undertaken  has  a definite  bearing  on  total  expenditures,  personnel,  and 
equipment  requirements  of  the  bureau,  and  should  be  controlled  to  pro- 
vide a work  program  that  will  preclude  excessive  fluctuations  in  operat- 
ing requirements. 

If  the  volume  of  work  of  the  bureau  grows,  a coordinator  or  ad- 
ministrative assistant  may  have  to  be  assigned  to  the  bureau  on  a full-time 
basis  to  develop  a work  program  for  the  bureau  and  to  guide  its  administra- 
tion, but  at  the  outset,  the  planning  and  control  of  projects  should  be 
performed  by  the  management  analysis  unit  of  the  office  of  the  director  of 
public  works.  A discussion  regarding  such  coordination  and  control  for 
the  entire  department  is  contained  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

k.  Performance  Records  for  Employes  on  Regular  Craft  Assignments : 
The  practice  of  assigning  craftsmen  on  a permanent  basis  to  certain  public 
buildings  with  a continued  and  substantial  volume  of  craft  work  is  sound. 
However,  management  should  know  positively  and  show  conclusively  that  such 
assignments  are  warranted.  One  of  the  usual  means  of  determining  whether 
such  assignments  are  justified  is  by  the  analysis  of  performance  records  of 
the  employes  on  such  regular  assignments. 

At  present  each  such.'*  employe  reports  a day's  work  as  having 
been  spent  on  his  permanent  assignment  but  does  not  maintain  a daily  record 
of  his  activities.  Only  one  such  employe  keeps  records,  and  it  was  noted 
that  he  kept  work  requests  on  a spindle  and  periodically  entered  the 
completed  jobs  in  a journal.  Even  in  this  instance,  however,  there  was  no 
indication  that  either  the  requests  on  the  spindle  or  the  journal  were  ever 
reviewed.  No  report  of  activities  is  maintained  by  most  of  these  permanent- 
ly assigned  craft  employes  and  in  no  case  is  a daily  report  of  activities 
turned  in  to  the  supervisor.  The  management  can  have  only  a vague  idea  of 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  performed  by  employes  on  regular  as- 
signments . 

Each  employe  can  readily  maintain  a daily  record  of  the  work  per- 
formed and  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  each  repair  job.  Other  bureaus  in 
the  department  keep  such  records  with  no  apparent  difficulty.  The  fact 
that  the  work  of  these  employes  is  all  repair  work  and  much  of  it  is 
miscellaneous  does  not  lessen  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  maintaining 
such  daily  reports. 

The  value  of  accurate  and  complete  daily  reports,  however,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  use  which  will  be  made  of  them.  Such  reports  would  serve 
as  an  excellent  supervisory  tool  for  reviewing  the  work  of  the  employes 
and  certainly  should  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  reports  would  also 
enable  bureau  management  to  make  a continuing  analysis  of  the  necessity  for 
retaining  the  individual  craft  employe  on  permanent  assignment. 

It  is  recommended  that  craft  personnel  on  regular  assignments  to 
public  buildings  be  required  to  make  a daily  report  of  all  activities, 
showing  the  kind  of  work  done,  the  location,  and  the  time  spent  on  each 
activity.  It  Is  further  recommended  that  the  daily  reports  be  reviewed  by 
the  supervisor  for  accuracy  and  completeness,  and  that  they  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  analysis  of  performance  and  as  a guide  to  supervision. 
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1.  Maintenance  Records  for  Public  Buildings;  Curing  the  field 
studies  it  was  found  that  the  public  buildings  under  the  maintenance 
care  of  the  bureau  of  building  repair  were  generally  in  a clean  condition. 
The  floors  in  the  city  hall  and  the  hall  of  justice  buildings  are  swept 
daily  and  some  public  hallways  are  swept  more  often.  The  windows  in 
these  buildings  were  generally  clean. 

The  fact  that  the  buildings  appeared  in  a good  condition  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  the  work  is  being  done  as  efficiently  and 
economically  as  possible.  There  are  no  schedules  of  the  frequency  of 
sweeping,  dusting,  mopping,  waxing,  or  any  of  the  other  janitorial  ac- 
tivities for  the  various  sections  of  the  buildings.  Such  schedules  are 
desirable  to  permit  an  objective  analysis  of  the  work  in  relation  to 
the  time  being  spent,  and  would  also  help  in  the  training  and  orientation 
of  new  employes. 

A similar  schedule  for  window  washing  should  be  made  for  the 
city  hall  and  the  hall  of  justice.  In  addition,  records  should  be  kept  of 
window  washing  operations.  These  records  should  be  analyzed  to  determine 
whether  window  washing  can  best  be  handled  by  city  forces  or  not  Many 
cities  contract  window  washing  in  public  buildings  when  it  is  demonstrated 
that  this  method  is  less  expensive  than  any  alternative  arrangement. 

It  is  recommended  that  schedules  for  the  janitorial  activities 
in  public  buildings  be  developed  and  followed.  It  is,  further,  recommend- 
ed that  records  of  window  cleaning  operations  be  maintained  and  that 
they  be  periodically  analyzed  to  determine  whether  this  activity  may  be 
performed  on  contract  at  a reduced  cost. 

5-  Equipment 


a.  Present  Equipment:  On  August  15,  1951*  the  bureau  had  a 

total  of  36  vehicles.  The  kind,  make,  number,  and  the  year  of  acquisition 
of  each  vehicle  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Year  of 

Passenger  Cars  Acquisition 


1 - Coupe,  Cldsmobile 

1936 

1 - Coupe,  Chevrolet 

19U0 

2 - Sedan,  Chevrolet 

19U0 

1 - Coupe,  Ford 

19U 

1 - Coupe,  Chevrolet 

19h7 

1 - Coupe,  Mercury 

19U7 

1 - Coupe,  Chevrolet 

19U9 

1 - Coupe,  Ford 

19U9 

1 - Coupe,  Ford 

1950 

1 - Coupe,  Ford 

1951 

Dump  Trucks 

1 - Dump,  1§  ton 
1 - Dump,  1§  ton 

19U8 

1951 
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Express  Trucks 


Year  of 
Acquisition 


1 - Express  truck, 
1 - Express  truck, 

1 - Express  truck, 

2 - Express  truck, 
1 - Express  truck, 
1 - Express  truck, 
1 - Express  truck, 


if-  ton,  with  rear  motor 
li  ton,  with  rear  motor 
if  ton,  with  rear  motor 
if  ton 

li  ton,  with  rear  motor 
li  ton 

1§  ton,  with  rear  motor 


1937 

1938 
19U0 
19U8 
19U9 
1951 
1951 


Panel  Trucks 


7 - Panel  truck,  1 ton 
1 - Panel  truck,  §•  ton 
1 - Panel  truck,  Suburban 
1 - Panel  truck,  f ton 
1 - Panel  truck  1 ton 


19U7 

19U8 

1950 

1951 
1951 


Pickup  Trucks 


1 - Pickup  truck,  i ton  19U7 

2 - Pickup  truck,  i ton  19U8 

1 - Pickup  truck,  § ton  1951 

In  addition,  the  bureau  had  six  hired  trucks,  of  which  two  were 
f-  ton  pickups,  two  were  3 A ton  pickups,  one  was  a one  ton  panel,  and  one 
was  a two  ton  flat  truck. 


The  amount  and  kind  of  equipment  appears  to  be  generally  adequate 
for  the  bureau’s  needs  although  some  of  the  vehicles  are  approaching  the 
point  where  it  would  be  economical  to  replace  them.  The  operating  costs 
of  older  vehicles  should  be  watched  closely  eo  that  when  they  reach  the 
stage  of  excessive  unit  costs  of  operation  they  can  be  replaced.  The  de- 
velopment of  adequate  automotive  data  for  the  department  as  a whole  has  been 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

6.  Expenditures  for  Building  Repair 

a.  Current  Expenditures:  The  expenditures  of  the  bureau  of  building 
repair  for  the  fiscal  years  19u9-1950  and  1950-1951  and  the  budget  for 
1951-1952  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 
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Expenditures  Budget 

19U9- 19*30  19^0-1951  19  51- 19  *?  2 


Permanent  salaries 

$ 361,707 

$ 356,111 

3 Uli2, 1U9 

Allowance  for  overtime 

238 

250 

250 

Allowance  for  holidays 

2,197 

V99  8 

2,359 

Leaves  and  replacements 

2,723 

1,725 

- 

Temporary  salaries 

3,608 

3,976 

5,938 

Wages 

1U9,196 

177,673 

163, 7U5 

Wages -supervisory 

19,653 

- 

21,500 

Contractual  services 

11;,  228 

io,liUU 

m,050 

Heat,  light,  and  power 

1,971 

2,072 

U,ioo 

Truck  hire 

1,022 

722 

1,000 

Improvements, repairs,  and  main- 
tenance of  public  buildings  92,821 

76,3U8 

75,000 

Maintenance  and  repairs  - 

pro- 

curements  and  statutes 

Uoo 

9 

200 

Materials  and  supplies 

23,521; 

22,336 

22,050 

Fuel  oil 

31,823 

32,360 

29,000 

Equipment 

7,001 

Hi, 331 

U,800 

Services  of  other  departments  3,055 

3,023 

3,U73 

$ 715,167 

$ 703, U50 

$ 789,611; 

Interdepartmental  - wages 
and  salaries 

775,877 

791,789 

»/ 

Interdepartmental  - other 

5U8,8lO 

533,U59 

a/ 

Totals 

S2,039,85U  31,928,698 

a/ 

a/  Not  available  from  the  budget 

The  failure  to  provide  adequate  supervision  at  all  levels  has  not 
promoted  efficiency  or  economy  in  the  bureau’s  operations.  It  is  admittedly 
difficult  to  estimate  the  savings  that  would  result  to  the  city  and  county 
if  proper  supervision  were  provided.  Yet  it  can  be  said  with  certain  that 
with  such  supervision,  efficiency  of  operations  would  increase  substantially 
and  the  saving  in  time  and  effort  would  amount  to  at  least  $>1;0,000  annually. 

b.  Unit  Cost  Records : The  cost  records  of  the  bureau  of  building 
repair  are  maintained  bj  the  bureau  of  accounts  and  show  detailed  costs  on 
each  job  and  total  expenditures  for  the  bureau.  There  are  no  records  to 
show  the  detailed  unit  cost  of  operation  for  the  individual  units  of  the 
bureau.  Such  information  is  desirable  to  provide  a cost  appraisal  of  each 
activity.  A cost  analysis  should  show  conclusively  whether  an  activity  is 
being  performed  economically,  or  whether  it  might  be  less  expensive  for  the 
city  and  county  to  carry  on  the  activity  by  contract  and  thereby  eliminate 
an  entire  operating  unit.  Some  cities  find  it  substantially  cheaper  to 
contract,  on  an  annual  basis,  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  than  to  do  the  work 
by  force  account.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  city  necessarily  contract 
its  building  repair  work,  but  the  city  should  take  steps  to  learn  whether  its 
work  is  being  done  more  economically  by  maintaining  permanent  staffs  and 
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shops  than  it  would  be  under  an  alternative  method.  If  unit  costs  indicate 
the  desirability  of  accepting  an  alternative  method,  then  the  city  and 
county  should  discontinue  the  operation  of  any  unit  not  economically  sound. 

It  is  recommended  that  unit  costs  of  operation  be  developed  for 
building  repair  activities;  it  is  further  recommended  that,  if  the  unit 
costs  for  any  activity  are  substantially  higher  than  the  cost  of  performing 
activity  by  outside  contract,  consideration  should  be  given  to  contracting 
the  work  and  eliminating  the  unit  presently  doing  the  work. 
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chapter  VII 
STREET  CLEANING 


1.  Introduction 


The  bureau  of  street  cleaning  is  the  largest  unit  of  the  department 
of  public  works.  It  has  333  employes  and  spends  more  than  ? 1,350,000  a year. 

It  was  created  as  a bureau  in  July  1550  by  separating  the  division  of  street 
cleaning  from  the  bureau  of  streets  of  which  it  has  been  a part  since  193^- 

In  the  early  days  of  street  cleaning  in  the  city,  the  activity  was 
under  an  elected  superintendent  of  public  streets,  highways,  and  squares,  and 
after  1379  the  cleaning  work  was  done  by  contract.  The  contract  arrangement 
continued  under  the  department  of  public  works  which  was  created  in  1900.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  fire  and  earthquake  that  a street  cleaning  department 
was  created  in  the  department  of  public  works,  and  separate  entity  was  main- 
tained until  193^. 

The  bureau  does  all  of  the  street  cleaning  work  in  the  city  on 
accepted  streets  (paved  to  city  standards)  except  that  one  f lusher  is 
operated  hy  the  North  Central  Improvement  Association  in  the  financial 
district.  It  also  cleans  state  highways  within  the  city.  The  streets  of 
the  city  are  kept  unusually  clean  in  comparison  with  those  of  most  metro- 
politan communities,  and  the  pavements  in  the  industrial  areas  and  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  city  are  cleaned  just  as  carefully  as  in  other  sections. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  severely  hampered  hy  an  excessive  amount  of  littering 
and  hy  completely  unrestricted  parking,  and  both  of  these  practices  make  the 
work  more  difficult  and  more  expensive  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

2.  functions  and  Activities 


The  bureau  of  street  cleaning  cleans  the  795  miles  of  streets  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  that  have  been  paved  and  accepted.  As 
a part  of  this  work  the  bureau  cleans  and  services  five  underpasses  and  the 
Stockton  tunnel;  cleans  curb-miles  of  center  strips  and  islands,  35  in- 
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stallations  of  pedestrian  steps,  all  vacant  city-ovmed  lots  and  tracts,  and 
public  monuments;  and  cleans  up  after  public  celebrations,  parades,  and 
accidents.  Specifically,  the  bureau  is  responsible  for  conducting  the 
following  activities: 

a.  Hand  sweeping  streets  in  business  areas  by  132  blockmen, 
each  of  whom  is  assigned  from  four  to  100  blocks  to  keep  clean. 

b.  Hand  sweeping  residential  streets  by  10  gangs  that  also 
engage  in  cleaning  pedestrian  underpasses  and  street  stairs,  cutting  weeds 
in  gutters  and  along  curbs,  and  loading  and  hauling  the  collected  sweepinge. 

c.  Flushing  main  business  and  traffic  streets  on  nine  f lusher 
routes  daily,  flushing  around  center  strips  and  islands,  and  washing  tunnel 
walls  and  monuments. 

d.  Machine  sweeping  those  streets  that  are  reasonably  free  from 
parked  vehicles  on  10  motor  sweeping  routes  daily. 

e.  Collecting  blockmen  sweepings  and  the  litter  from  corner 
baskets  with  six  "can"  trucks,  and  hauling  the  refuse  to  the  dumps. 

f . Patrolling  specified  routes  and  picking  up  street  litter 
utilizing  nine  "paper-litter"  trucks,  picking  papers  from  vacant  city-owned 
lots,  sweeping  "paper  pockets,"  collecting  refuse  from  the  produce  area, 
and  hauling  the  wastes  to  the  dump. 

g.  Collecting  motor  sweeper  dirt,  answering  complaints,  and  doing 
emergency  street  cleaning  using  four  utility  trucks. 

h.  Cleaning  main  business  and  traffic  streets  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  using  blockmen,  flushers,  motor  sweepers,  and  pick-up  trucks. 

i.  Maintaining  and  operating  three  dumping  areas  in  conjunction 
with  the  bureau  of  streets. 

j.  Maintaining  Ingle  side  Park  on  Junipero  Scrra  Boulevard. 

k.  Supervising  equipment  repairs,  washing  and  cleaning  vehicles 
and  machines,  changing  brooms  on  motor  sweepers,  making  gutter  brooms  for 
motor  sweepers,  and  maintaining  cans,  baskets,  tool  boxes,  and  can  sheds. 

l.  Participating  in  the  civil  defense  procedure  by  clearing  streets 
and  doing  other  assigned  tasks. 

m.  Developing  routes,  establishing  methods,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures for  street  cleaning  operations. 
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3 • Organization  and  Staff 


a.  Organization  Structure:  The  bureau  is  headed  by  a superintendent 

of  street  cleaning  who  is  a civil  service  employe  appointed  by  the  director  of 
public  works  and  is  responsible  directly  to  the  assistant  director  of  public 
works  for  maintenance  and  operation.  The  plan  of  organization  of  the  bureau 
for  weekday  street  cleaning  work  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Annual 


Name  of  Unit 

Title  of  Head  of  Unit 

No.  of 
Positions 

Payroll 

Cost 

Bureau  of  street  cleaning 

Supt.  of  street  cleaning 

1 $ 

7,800 

Central  district 

District  director 

45 

172,626 

Northern  district 

District  director 

91 

330,705 

Southwest  district 

District  director 

92 

342,978 

Southeast  district 

District  director 

30 

301,485 

night  crew 
Special  da y force 

Subforeman 

3 

13,543 

and  relief  force 

23 

86,462 

Totals 

333  $1 

,255,599 

Regular  street  cleaning  operations,  five  days  a week  from  Monday 
to  Priday  inclusive,  arc  administered  by  the  four  districts  shown  above  ex- 
cept for  a small  night  crew  and  a small  day  force  which  are  directly  under 
the  superintendent  of  street  cleaning.  The  names  of  the  districts  shown 
above  are  not  used  by  the  bureau,  but  are  given  for  identification  purposes 
It  is  believed  that  these  or  some  other  names  or  numbers  should  be  given  to 
the  operating  units.  The  dumps  are  supervised  by  the  directors  of  the 
districts  in  which  the  dumps  are  located. 

The  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  celebration  and  parade  cleaning  work 
is  performed  by  the  regular  forces  on  an  overtime  basic  as  follows: 


Overtime  Work 

Supervisor 

No . of 
Employes 

Annual 

Payroll 

Cost 

Saturday  morning  regular 

District 

director 

3«/ 

22®/. 

442/ 

160*/ 

$18,928 

Saturday  afternoon  regular 

District 

director 

12,339 

Sunday  morning  regular 

District 

directors 

31,447 

New  Year’s  cleanup 

District 

directors 

4,327 

Parade  cleanup  - av.  3 a yr.  District 
Total  overtime  work 

directors 

bS&J 

.h& 

$68,739 

a7  Regular  employes  on  special  assignments  - not  additional  employes. 


The  total  annual  cost  of  personal  services  at  the  present  salary 
and  wage  rates  is  estimated  to  be  $1,324,300. 
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The  regular  Saturday  and  Sunday  ctorotos^wor.:  Msl«ned 

district  director  for  an  entire  week  end.  -ration®  Special  organiza- 

in  rotation  to  take  charge  of  these 

SSS  ^^nSs,Tndan^  an  four  district  directors  arc  aeei^d 
to  supervise  the  various  kinds  of  vork. 

in  addition  to  his  regular  duties  of  ^pervieins  street  ^a^rict 
operations  in  the  main  business  and  Indus  ria  1 a B lsning  employes  for  over- 

tMn  of  ths 

other  district  directors  because  of  these  office  dut_ee. 

h.  r.oirmentE  on  Street  Cleaning  Organltcticn:  The  basic  plan  of  , 

^ceSfoSle-esIrSS^tly0^ 

rrri  «- 

cleaning 

vork,  but  through  good  discipline  and  energetic  surroillanc,.  many 
difficulties  are  overcome. 

_ . jzx  rssass  war.S2; 
s,i"r;.-sss  syr&’rssa.- - - - 

he  easier  if  the  weaknesses  were  corrected. 

The  snan  of  control  of  the  superintendent  is  too  wide  for  the 
host  management"  of  tho  wort.  The  responsibility  for  tit:  main  activity 
of  the  bureau  is  veil  dologatod  to  the  four  dietrico  dirocoors,  but  sir 
employes  engaged  in  miscellaneous  vork _ and  a clert-stonographor  on  of  __ 

■wo  '"'  also  report  directly  to  the  superintendent.  In  o_  ^ - * . . 

intendent  to  handle  the  truly  edministrativo  “imTof^'s 

the  necessary  planning  of  future  operations,  it  is  b^--CTCd 
miscellaneous  load  of  minor  operating  dusiee  should  bo  -oa_^ 

Most  of  the  street  cleaning  operations  cro  properly  “ 

geographical  basis.  One  of  the  mam  advantages  oi  usmf  ‘ 

?ho  ;o?k  is  that  it  is  possible  to  hold  each  drrarto^haUy 

responsible  for  all  activities  in  his  area  and  for  “k entlv  of 

s^t^sTo  r^oi^rtS^ 

Irjzrz  jstc 

supervision  of  the  district  director  concerned.  Likewise,  tlx.  coUec 

iErsssrs  =££  srsrsr  • 
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central  basis  may  not  be  easy  to  transfer  completely  to  the  district  crews. 
Most  of  the  less  urgent  complaints  are  now  answered  by  the  regular  forces 
of  the  districts,  but  a better  system  of  communication  would  have  to  be 
developed  to  enable  the  district  forces  to  deal  promptly  with  emergency 
cleaning  work. 

The  staff  work  and  the  facilitative  service  work  of  the  bureau, 
however,  should  not  be  organized  on  a district  basis,  but  should  be  pro- 
vided from  a central  office.  If  internal  subdivision  is  needed,  it  should 
be  done  on  an  activity  basis.  The  development  of  plans,  schedules,  routes, 
and  budgets,  the  analysis  and  summation  of  operating  data,  and  the  conduct 
of  public  education  activities  should  properly  be  attached  to  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  street  cleaning.  Similarly,  such  management  of 
the  equipment  as  is  done  by  the  bureau  should  also  be  directed  from  that 
office . 


It  is  recommended  that  authority  and  responsibility  for  all  opera- 
tional activities  be  placed  entirely  in  the  respective  districts  under  the 
district  directors  so  that  they  can  be  held  fully  accountable  for  the 
cleanliness  of  streets  and  for  all  activities  within  their  areas.  Under 
this  proposal,  responsibility  for  all  night  cleaning,  the  present  day 
flushing,  and  the  present  machine  dirt  pick-up  work  wo'dld  be  transferred  to 
the  district  organizations. 

It  is  recommended  that  a position  of  administrative  assistant  be 
provided  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  street  cleaning  with  re- 
sponsibility for  analyzing  and  summarizing  operating  data  for  the  supervisory 
staff;  assigning  employes  to  overtime  work  and  to  relief  duties  as  is  now 
done  by  a district  director;  conducting  such  public  education  work  as  is  found 
desirable;  aiding  in  developing  new  schedules  and  routes;  analyzing  equipment 
needs  and  methods;  and  generally  assisting  the  superintendent  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  bureau.  The  position  might  be  designated  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  street  cleaning  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to 
secure  an  employe  qualified  in  this  work. 

c.  The  Staff  of  the  Bureau:  The  regular  staff  of  the  bureau  as  of 

August  15,  1951*  and  the  cost  of  personal  services  for  street  cleaning  work 
are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 
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Annual 

Ho.  of  Rate  of  Pay  Payroll 
Position  Positions  Doily  Monthly  — 


Superintendent  of  street  cleaning 

1 

$ 

$650.00  $ 7,800.00 

District  director  (central  district) 

1 

490.00  5,880.00 

Chauffeur,  f lusher 

1 

19.36 

4,917.44 

Laborer,  f lusher 

1 

13-60 

3,454.40 

Chauffeur,  can  truck 

1 

19.36 

4,917.44 

Laborer,  can  truck 

2 

13.60 

6,908.80 

Chauffeur,  paper  truck  (2,  •§■  tine) 

1 

19-36 

4,917.44 

Laborer,  paper  truck  (4,  ■§  tine) 

2 

13.60 

6,908.30 

Laborer,  blockman 

39 

13.60 

134,721.60 

Totals 

48 

$172,625.92 

District  director  (northern  district) 

1 

490.00  $ 5,880.00 

Sub foreman,  gang  sweeping 

3 

14.60 

11,125.20 

7.  laboror,  owpeper 

18 

13.60 

62,179.20 

Chauffeur 

3 

19.36 

14,752.32 

Laborer 

6 

13.60 

20,726.40 

Chauffeur,  paper  truck 

2 

19.36 

9,834.88 

Laborer 

4 

13.60 

13,817.60 

Chauffeur,  street  can  truck 

2 

19.36 

9,834.88 

Laborer 

4 

13.60 

13,817,60 

Chauffeur,  flusher 

2 

19-36 

9,834.88 

Laborer 

2 

13.60 

6,908.80 

Laborer,  blockman 

44 

13.60 

151,993.60 

Totals 

91 

$330,705.36 

District  director  (southwest  district) 

1 

490.00  $ 5,880.00 

Subforeman,  gang  sweeping 

4 

14.60 

14,833.60 

Chauffeur 

4 

19-36 

19,669.76 

Laborer 

8 

13.60 

27,635-20 

Laborer 

24 

13.60 

82,905.60 

Chauffeur,  paper  truck 

3 

19.36 

14,752.32 

Laborer 

6 

13.60 

20,726.40 

Chauffeur,  street  can  truck 

1 

19.36 

4,917.44 

Laborer 

2 

13.60 

6,908.80 

Chauffeur,  flusher 

1 

19.36 

4,917.44 

Laborer 

1 

13.60 

3,454.40 

Chauffeur,  motor  sweeper 

5 

19.36 

24,587.20 

Chauffeur,  sweeping  pick-up 

1 

19.36 

4,917.44 

Laborer 

2 

13.60 

6,908.80 

Laborer,  blockman 

26 

13.60 

89, 814.40 

Laborer,  dumpman 

2 

13.60 

6,908.80 

Gardener 

_1 

270.00  3,240.00 

Totals 

92 

$342,977.60 
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Position 

No.  of  Rate 
Positions  Daily 

Annual 

of  Pay  Payroll 

Monthly  Cost 

District  director  (southeast  district)  1 

$ 

■>90.00  $ 5>880X)0 

Subforeman,  gang  sweeping 

3 

14.60 

11,125.20 

Chauffeur,  gang  sweeping 

3 

19-36 

14,752.32 

Laborer 

6 

13.60 

20,726.40 

Laborer,  sweeper 

18 

13.60 

62,179.20 

Chauffeur,  paper  truck  (4,2  half-time) 3 

19.36 

14,752.32 

Laborer,  paper  truck  (8,4  half-time )6 

13.60 

20,726.40 

Chauffeur,  street  can  truck 

2 

19.36 

9,834.88 

Laborer,  street  can  truck 

4 

13.60 

13,817.60 

Chauffeur,  f lusher 

3 

19.36 

14,752.32 

Laborer,  f lusher 

3 

13.60 

10,363.20 

Chauffeur,  motor  sweeper 

4 

19.36 

19,669.76 

Laborer,  blockman 

23 

13.60 

79,451.20 

Laborer,  dump  trap 

JL 

13.60 

3,454.40 

Totals 

80 

$301,485.20 

Subforeman,  night 

1 

l4.6o 

$ 3,708.40 

Chauffeur,  f lusher 

1 

19.36 

4,917.44 

Chauffeur,  motor  sweeper 

JL 

19.36 

4,917.44 

Totals 

_3 

$ 13,543.28 

Chauffeur,  day  f lusher 

1 

19.36 

$ 4,917.44 

Laborer,  day  f lusher 

1 

13.60 

3,454.40 

Chauffeur,  sweeper  pick-up  truck 

2 

19.36 

9,834.88 

Laborer,  sweeper  pick-up  truck 

4 

13.60 

13,817.60 

Subforeman,  relief 

1 

14.60 

3,708.40 

Laborer,  relief 

12 

13.60 

41,452.80 

General  clerk-stenographer 

1 

285.00  3,420.00 

Rental  truck  driver 

JL 

488.00  5,856.00 

Totals 

23 

$ 86,461.52 

Totals  regular  weekday 

338 

$1,255,598.88 

The  staff  for  overtime  and  special  services  is  shown  in  the 
following  tabulation  (none  of  the  positions  shown  is  additional  to  those 
of  the  regular  service) : 


Saturday  morning  - regular  4 hrs. 


District  director  1 

Chauffeur,  can  truck  1 

Laborers  2 

Chauffeur,  flu she r 1 

Laborer  1 

Chauffeur,  motor  sweeper  1 

Laborers,  blockmcn 

Totals  3k 


$ 750.88 

755.04 
1,060.80 
755.04 
530.40 
755-04 
14,320.80 

$ 18,928.00 
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Position 

No.  of  Rato 
Positions  Daily 

Annual 

of  Pay  Payroll 

Monthly  Cost 

Saturday  afternoon  - regular  4 hrs. 

District  director 

1 

$ 750.38 

Chauffeur,  can  truck 

1 

755-04 

Laborer,  can  truck 

2 

1,060.80 

Chauffeur,  f lusher 

1 

755-04 

Laborer,  f lusher 

1 

530.40 

Laborer,  blockman 

16 

8,486.40 

Totals 

22 

$12,338.56 

Sunday  morning  - regular  4 hrs. 

District  director 

1 

$ 750.88 

Chauffeur,  can  truck 

3 

2,265.12 

Laborer,  can  truck 

6 

4,243.20 

Chauffeur , f lushe  r 

1 

755-04 

Laborer,  f lusher 

1 

707.20 

Chauffeur,  motor  sweeper 

2 

1,510.08 

Laborer,  blockman 

30 

21,216.00 

Totals 

44 

♦31.Wr.52 

Special  duty  - parados  and  celebrations 


New  Years 

District  directors 

4 

$ 115.52 

Foreman,  gang  sweeping 

9 

262.80 

Chauffeur,  gang  sweeping 

12 

348.48 

Laborer,  gang  sweeping 

24 

652.80 

Laborer,  gang  sweeping 

63 

1,849.60 

Chauffeur,  f lusher 

7 

203.28 

Laborer,  f lusher 

7 

190.40 

Chauffeur,  box  truck 

2 

58.08 

Laborer,  box  truck 

4 

108.80 

Chauffeur,  machine  sweeper 

1 

29-04 

Chauffeur,  extra 

3 

87.12 

Laborer 

6 

163.20 

Laborer,  blockman,  full-time 

5 

136.00 

Xaborer,  blockman,  half-time 

7 

95.20 

Dump  man 

_1 

27.20 

Totals 

160 

$*.327.52 

- 
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Annual 

No.  of  Rato  of  Pay  Payroll 
Position  Positions  Daily  Monthly  Cost 

Parades  - (average,  3 a year) 


Lstrict  director 

3 

'i490.00  $ 43.32 

Chauffeur,  motor  sweeper 

3 

$19.36 

43.56 

Chauffeur,  flushers 

3 

19-36 

43.56 

Laborer,  flushers 

3 

13.60 

30.60 

Subforeman,  gang  sweeping 

2 

14.60 

21.90 

Chauffeur,  gang  sweeping 

6 

19.36 

87.12 

Laborer,  gang  sweeping 

12 

' 13.60 

122.40 

Laborer,  gang  sweeping 

16 

13.60 

163.20 

Dump  man 

_1 

13.60 

10.20 

One  parade 

4£ 

$ 565.86 

Three  parades  i 

(average  annual  total) 

$ 1.697.58 

Total  personal 

services  647 

$1,324,338.06 

In  the  above  tabulations,  the  rates  of  compensation  shown  are  those 
nov  in  existence  under  present  agreements.  On  overtime  work,  the  laborers 
receive  time  and  a half  for  Saturday  work  and  double  time  for  Sunday  and 
holiday  work.  Chauffeurs  receive  time  and  a half  for  all  overtime  work.  The 
sviporvisory  personnel  is  paid  time  and  a half  for  overtime  assignments  up  to 
a maximum  regular  rate  of  $400  a month  which  amounts  to  $3.61  an  hour  for  the 
highest  overtime  service.  Overtime  work  is  divided  as  equally  as  practicable 
among  the  employes,  but  an  employe  is  not  eligible  for  an  overtime  week  end 
assignment  unless  he  has  worked  a full  40  hour  week.  This  practice  serves  to 
promote  regular  attendance  and  should  be  continued. 

The  need  for  continuous  street  cleaning  work  is  discussed  in  another 
section  of  this  report,  but  in  substance  some  of  the  operations  are  routine 
and  continuous  and  they  should  be  manned  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  other 
essential  continuing  public  services,  such  as  water  plant  operation.  The 
littering  of  streets  does  not  stop  Friday  night  or  Saturday  noon,  and  in  many 
locations  week  end  activities  produce  more  street  dirt  than  do  those  of  regular 
weekdays.  In  such  areas,  street  cleaning  should  be  handled  on  a continuing 
basis  rather  than  an  overtime  basis  and  certain  employes  should  be  assigned  to 
staggered  shifts  so  that  they  work  Saturdays  or  Sundays  or  both,  either  on  a 
regular  or  a rotating  basis.  The  fact  that  night  street  cleaning  work  is  on 
a premium  rather  than  an  overtime  basis  would  tend  to  substantiate  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  recommended  that  efforts  be  made  to  have  street  cleaning  work 
in  certain  areas  recognized  as  a continuous  activity  and  to  get  permission  to 
schedule  operations  to  include  regular  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  holiday  cleaning 
on  a regular  shift  basis.  This  would  permit  a rearrangement  of  schedules  to 
provide  adequate  week  end  and  holiday  cleaning  at  regular  rates  rather  than  at 
overtime  rates. 
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The  clerk-stenographer  position  shown  in  the  tabulation  of  the  street 
cleaning  staff  is  actually  on  the  payroll  of  the  bureau  of  accounting.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  this  employe  filling  the  position  works  full  time 
on  street  cleaning  work  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  street  cleaning 
except  for  brief  switchboard  relief,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent.  The  cost  of  the  service  is  charged  to  the  street  cleaning 
appropriation.  It  is  recommended  that  the  position  be  transferred  to  the 
bureau  of  streets  and  the  record-keeping  activities  of  the  position  be  under  the 
functional  supervisor  of  the  proposed  bureau  of  accounting  and  finance. 

4.  Street  Cleaning  Procedures 

a.  Major  Street  Cleaning  Problems:  The  street  cleaning  work  that 

is  being  done  by  the  bureau  is  generally  well  conducted  with  certain  minor 
exceptions  that  are  discussed  in  this  section  of  the  report.  The  major 
street  cleaning  problems,  hovover,  arise  not  so  much  from  present  procedures 
and  practices  of  the  bureau,  as  from  those  conditions  and  circumstances  that 
make  the  street  cleaning  work  much  heavier  than  is  necessary.  The  excessive 
littering  of  streets  by  citizens  is  the  principal  cause  of  streets  becoming 
dirty  and  unsightly  soon  after  they  are  cleaned.  The  presence  of  parked 
vehicles  on  the  streets  24  hours  a day,  every  day,  prevents  adequate  street 
cleaning  and  precludes  the  use  of  the  more  efficient  methods. 

It  is  desirable  to  examine  the  present  street  cleaning  program  in 
relation  to  the  standard  of  cleanness  of  the  streets  and  the  cost  of  the  work. 
Those  and  related  procedural  matters  will  be  considered  in  this  section  of  the 
report . 


b.  Frequency  of  Street  Cleaning:  The  number  of  times  a week  or  a 

month  that  a street  is  cleaned  depends  on  the  standard,  of  cleanliness  demanded 
by  the  citizens  and  on  the  amount  of  dirt  that  reaches  the  street  surfaces. 
Obviously,  main  business  streets  and  main  traffic  arteries  must  be  cleaned 
of tenor  than  streets  that  are  used  by  fewer  people.  Likewise,  streets  in 
lower  class  residential  areas  will  normally  have  to  be  cleaned  more  frequently 
than  those  in  better  residential  districts.  The  unusual  wind  conditions  of 
the  city  must  also  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  cleaning  frequency.* 

Judged  by  the  present  frequency  of  cleaning  and  by  the  willingiess  of 
the  people  to  pay  $1.75  per  capita  or  $1,715  a mile  each  year  for  street 
cleaning,  the  citizens  want  clean  streets.  Generally,  the  city's  streets  arc 
reasonably  clean,  but  not  as  clean  as  would  be  expected  in  view  of  the  amount 
of  cleaning  work  that  is  done  or  by  the  rate  of  expenditures  for  this  activity. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  street  cleaning  operating  forces,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal planning  tasks  is  to  decide  on  the  frequency  with  which  each  street  is  to 
be  cleaned  in  order  to  maintain  suitable  cleanliness  on  one  hand  and  to  avoid 
wasting  public  funds  by  ovorcleaning  on  the  other  hand.  Under  the  conditions 
that  now  exist  it  is  probable  that  the  frequency  of  cleaning  many  streets  is 
too  low  to  be  generally  acceptable  to  the  public.  Without  much  question,  how- 
ever, the  frequency  of  cleaning  business  streets  and  traffic  arteries  would  be 
adequate  if  littering  could  be  reduced. 


* 

’ 
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Actually,  the  frequency  of  cleaning  varies  rather  widely  with  the 
use  of  the  streets  and  the  character  of  the  districts,  but  some  average 
frequencies  may  he  given.  Market  Street  from  Embarcadero  to  Castro  is  hand- 
swept  twice  a day  and  flushed  twice  a day,  except  on  Sunday  when  it  is  flu~l.cd 
arid  swept  only  once.  The  streets  around  the  civic  center,  and  Maiden  Lane  are 
cleaned  with  the  same  frequency  as  Market  Street.  Main  business  streets  and 
main  traffic  arteries  are  usually  flushed  and  hmi -swept  onco  a day. 

Secondary  business  streets  may  be  flushed  three  times  a week.  Outlying  main 
traffic  streets  are  normally  cleaned  once  or  twice  a week  either  by  hand- 
sweeping  or  machine -sweeping.  Residential  streets  are  cleaned  from  once  a 
week  to  once  in  two  weeks. 

The  use  of  litter  and  paper  truck  crews  to  patrol  certain  areas  to 
collect  street  dirt  that  tends  to  accumulate  in  certain  pockets  is  a device 
of  the  bureau  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  cleaning.  The  officials  believe  that 
the  method  is  effective.  Some  aspects  of  this  activity  are  discussed  in  a 
subsequent  section  of  this  chapter. 

The  frequency  of  cleaning  residential  and  outlying  streets  is  con- 
siderably less  from  May  to  September,  inclusive,  than  in  other  months  because 
of  the  absence  of  cleaning  personnel  on  vacations.  If  the  reduced  frequency 
is  acceptable  to  citizens  then,  it  may  be  contended  that  more  frequent  cleaning 
at  other  times  is  unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regular  frequency  may  be 
pro'oer,  and  the  curtailed  summer  program  a lapse  from  the  desirable  standard. 
Vacations  of  the  cleaning  employes  should  be  spread  over  the  entire  year  to 
equalize  the  load  and  to  improve  the  cleaning  work  in  the  summer  months. 

It  is  believed  that  a thorough  study  of  street  cleaning  frequency 
should  be  made  by  the  office  of  the  superintendent  for  the  purpose  of  elimin- 
ating unnecessary  cleaning  or  discovering  streets  that  are  missed  too  often. 

Such  a study  will  involve  the  analysis  of  field  reports  over  a period  of  perhaps 
a month  to  determine  the  actual  cleaning  frequency. 

c.  Effect  of  Parking  on  Street  Cleaning:  Parked  cars  on  streets 

interfere  seriously  with  street  cleaning  and,  when  present  in  large  numbers, 
absolutely  preclude  the  use  of  the  most  effective  and  efficient  cleaning 
methods.  In  San  Francisco,  so  many  of  the  streets  arc  lined  with  parked 
vehicles  throughout  the  day  and  night  that  machine  sweeping  cannot  be  employed 
at  all  except  in  outlying  areas  and  motor  flushing  is  less  effective  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  Relatively  expensive  hand  methods  must  be  used  instead  of 
mechanized  processes.  It  is  possible  to  do  some  hand  sweeping  under  parked 
vehicles  but  the  results  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  much  time  is  required 
to  do  the  cleaning  work.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  cost  of  street 
cleaning  could  be  reduced  a half  million  dollars  a year  if  the  streets  woro 
clear  of  obstructing  vehicles  long  enough  to  do  the  cleaning  work.  Because 
of  mounting  labor  rates,  both  municipal  and  private  operations  have  had  to  bo 
mechanized  in  order  to  keep  the  total  cost  within  reasonable  limits.  For 
street  cleaning,  some  machines  are  available  and  ways  should  be  found  to 
utilize  them. 

There  is  no  ordinance  in  effect  to  restrict  the  parking  of  vehicles 
at  curbs  except  for  parking  meter  locations  and  a few  places  of  limited  time 
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parking.  Under  the  police  code  a vehicle  may  he  hauled  away  after  it  has  boon 
left  standing  on  a street  for  120  hours,  but  this  provision  doos  not  provido 
any  basis  for  improving  the  present  situation.  The  street  cleaning  officials 
report  instances  of  cars  being  left  on  streets  for  long  periods  of  time  and 
in  some  cases  the  street  dirt  was  packed  solidly  under  the  vehicles.  It 
has  boon  reported,  and  it  was  observed  during  the  study, that  automobl 
frequently  leave  their  care  on  the  streets  instead  of  putting  them  in  garages. 

In  one  block  in  a residential  section  21  automobiles  were  parked  all  night  in 
driveways  but  extending  several  feet  into  the  pavement  area,  while  tho 
adjacent  garages  were  empty.  It  cannot  be  denied,  hovevor,  that  in  some  areas 
there  may  not  be  enough  off-street  parking  and  garage  space  to  accommodate 
all  of  the  vehicles. 

All  large  cities  have  faced  this  problem  and  many  of  them  have 
taken  action  to  improve  the  situation.  Numeroue  cities  have  ordinances 
prohibiting  parking  from  2 a. in.  to  6 a.m.,  partly  as  a police  measure  to 
simplify  street  patrolling  and  partly  to  clear  the  streets  for  satisfactory 
cleaning  operations.  Cincinnati  and  Milwaukee  arc  good  examples  of  such 
control  and  in  those  cities  the  streets  arc  free  of  parked  vehicles  at  night. 
Other  cities  have  adopted  ordinances  requiring  that  streets  bo  clear  of  parked 
vehicles  on  a specified  day  once  a week.  Richmond,  Virginia,  for  example, 
has  posted  permanent  signs  notifying  motorists  that  no  parking  is  permitted 
during  a specific  period  for  a particular  street,  say  from  9 a»m.  to  12  a.m. 
on  Wednesdays.  In  Richmond  opposite  sides  of  streets  are  cleaned  on  different 
days  so  as  to  leave  some  parking  space  available.  The  plan  there  has  proved 
of  inestimable  value. 

It  is  recommended  that  a comprehensive  study  bo  made  by  tho  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  street  cleaning  to  analyze  garage  and  parking  conditions 
end  to  develop  recommendations  for  restricting  parking  in  each  street 
that  should  be  cleared  for  cleaning  purposes. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  suitable  ordinances  be  adopted  to 
prohibit  parking  on  streets  to  permit  tho  pavements  to  be  cleaned  by  machine 
sweepers  and  flushers  rather  than  by  band  sweepers. 

d.  Effect  of  Littering  on  Street  Cleaning;  During  the  past  yecr, 
the  street  cleaning  forces  removed  more  than  115,000  cubic  yards  of  street 
dirt  by  truck  from  San  Francisco  streets,  and,  in  addition,  much  more  dirt  we 3 
flushed  into  catch  basins.  This  dirt  comes  from  the  people  who  use  the  streets 
and  from  the  abutting  premises.  Some  waste  unavoidably  reaches  the  streets 
in  any  large  community,  but  a large  quantity  is  carcleesly  and  illegally 
placed  or  thrown  on  streets.  There  are  several  ordinances  that  specifically 
prohibit  littering  the  streets  and  most  of  them  are  grossly  and  flagrantly  vio- 
lated throughout  the  city  without  any  effective  action  being  taken  to  halt 
the  practice  or  even  to  call  attention  to  the  violations.  The  street  cleaning 
supervisors  have  distributed  printed  ordinances  calling  attention  to  violations 
and  have  taken  action  against, some  of  the  worst  violators,  but  little.  If  any, 
headway  has  been  made. 

According  to  ordinance  (Section  34  of  tbs  police  code),  owners  a ifc 
responsible  for  cleaning  the  sidewalks  abutting  their  properties  and  for 
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disposing  of  the  litter.  Furthermore,  Section  33  of  that  code  prohibits 
sweeping  litter  onto  streets  or  onto  sidewalks  from  private  premises.  Any 
placing,  throwing,  or  discarding  of  litter  on  streets  or  sidewalks  is  for- 
bidden. Yet  it  is  a common  sight  to  see  householders,  store  operators,  or 
their  employes,  sweeping  dirt  onto  sidewalks  and  then  out  into  the  streote. 
Because  the  city  forces  have  regularly  cleaned  up  after  such  illegal  litter .n0 
without  much  complaint,  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  practice  grows  instead 
of  diminishing. 

Rather  extensive  field  inspections  of  littering  were  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  city  as  a part  of  this  study.  Actually,  no  section  or  area  was 
found  to  be  free  from  illegal  littering,  although  the  worst  violations  by  far 
were  found  to  come  from  business  premises  rather  than  from  residences.  Some 
small  shops  and  stores  discard  or  sweep  litter  into  the  streets.  Newsboys  are 
a continuing  source  of  much  litter.  Several  serious  instances  of  littering  by 
the  licensed  refuse  collectors  were  observed  during  the  study  and  almost  no 
effort  was  made  to  retrieve  masses  of  refuse  that  fell  to  the  pavement.  Much 
dirt  and  litter  is  allowed  to  fall  from  trucks,  and  the  worst  violators  are 
the  truckers  who  haul  sand,  gravel,  dirt,  and  similar  materials.  It  was 
reported  that  the  refusal  of  some  families  or  persons  to  pay  for  regular 
refuse  collection  service  results  in  discarding  packages  of  garbage  and  other 
wastes  in  the  streets.  Some  such  littering  was  seen  during  the  inspections. 

On  numerous  occasions  it  was  observed  that  certain  streets  were  full  of  litter 
within  a few  hours  after  they  were  cleaned.  It  is  desirable  that  something 
be  done  to  stop  this  littering  and  thereby  halt  the  waste  of  street  cleaning 
expense  and  effort. 

Many  cities  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  littering  of  streets 
appreciably  through  public  education  and  enforcement  measures.  Some  good 
temporary  results  have  been  noted  from  cleanup  weeks  and  intensive  short 
campaigns,  but  the  more  impressive  gains  have  come  from  continuing  programs. 

It  is  recommended  that  a continuing  program  of  public  education  and  enforce- 
ment be  undertaken  by  the  bureau  of  street  cleaning.  The  creation  of  a position 
of  administrative  assistant  has  been  proposed  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  street  cleaning,  and  the  responsibility  for  developing  and  conducting 
an  educational  campaign  can  well  be  made  one  of  the  duties  of  that  position. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  one  or  more  policemen  ho  assigned  full  time  to 
tho  bureau  of  street  cleening  to  work  with  the  officials  of  that  bureau  to 
enforce  the  anti -littering  ordinances  and  to  assist  in  public  education,  chat 
tho  policemen  retain  their  police  status  but  be  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  bureau,  and  that  the  cost  of  their  services  be  reimbursed 
to  the  police  department  from  street  cleaning  appropriations.  It  is  believed 
lhat  tho  cost  of  this  work  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over,  and  reeult  in 
substantially  reduced  street  cleaning  requirements. 

e.  Flushing:  Flushing  is  used  mainly  as  an  aid  to  hand  sweeping 
rather  than  as  a method  complete  in  itself.  The  flushors  are  used  to  jet 
the  street  dirt  to  the  curb  for  collection  by  the  bloctmen.  This  method  ie 
particularly  effective  in  cleaning  under  parked  cars.  Litter  gets  caught  under 
car  wheels  and  the  cleaning  is  not  complete,  but  the  method  is  the  best  that 
is  available.  An  analysis  of  the  nine  regular  flushing  routes  and  three 
week  end  routes  reveals  the  following  information: 
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Gallons  of 

Blocks 

Miles  Per 

Route  Truck 

Capacity 

Water  Per 

Curb  Miles 

Per 

Equipment 

No.  No. 

(gals) 

Curb  Mile 

Per  Tank 

Tank 

Hour 

1 354 

1500 

1071 

1.40 

5.48 

5.6 

2 328 

1500 

871 

1.72 

9.17 

4.8 

3 328 

1500 

832 

1.80 

9.44 

5.0 

4 327 

1250 

842 

1.43 

7.7  6 

6.3 

5 330 

1500 

1287 

1.17 

3.70 

5.7 

6 367 

2500 

1440 

1.74 

7.41 

6.2 

7 329 

1500 

1003 

1.49 

6.0l 

4.5 

8-9  368 

2500 

1661 

1.50 

7.06 

5.3 

10  326 

1500 

1137 

1.32 

4.94 

5.2 

Sat.a.m.  329 

1500 

1184 

1.27 

6.36 

6.9 

Sat.p.m.  329 

1500 

1263 

1.19 

5.44 

7.0 

Sun.  a.  in.  329 

1500 

1263 

1.19 

6.06 

7.0 

Averages 

1168 

1.45 

6.46 

5-5 

It  was 

noted  in  a 

typical  week 

that  about  24 

percent 

of  the  time 

is  spent  in  filling  the  flushers,  based  on  the  observed  time  of  five  minutes 
a filling.  During  the  week  of  April  23  to  29,  1951>  there  were  79*8  hours 
out  of  the  332  working  hours  for  flushers  devoted  to  filling.  This  is  some- 
what high  for  the  methods  used  here  which  do  not  require  large  volumes  of 
water.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  there  is  a wide  variation 
among  routes  in  the  amount  of  water  used  for  each  mile  flushed  - from  a low 
of  832  to  a high  of  l66l  gallons  for  each  curb  mile.  It  is  understandable 
that  certain  streets  may  require  more  or  less  water  than  others,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  entire  routes  would  be  so  different.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
2500  gallon  flushers  are  not  flushing  more  curb  miles  per  tank  than  are  the 
smaller  units,  and  the  only  difference  in  performance  is  that  more  water  is 
used.  The  week  end  routes  also  have  some  interesting  aspects.  The  flushers 
travel  at  a somewhat  higher  rate  of  speed,  and  consequently  have  a higher 
production  rate.  Also,  as  might  be  expected,  there  are  more  fillings  on  a 
four  hour  week  end  shift  than  there  are  on  regular  shifts  for  the  same  length 
of  time. 


Under  present  conditions,  flushing  is  one  of  the  best  methods 
available  and  its  use  should  be  extended.  If  streets  can  be  cleared  of 
parked  cars,  it  is  believed  that  more  water  should  be  used  so  as  to  carry  the 
street  dirt  along  the  curbs  and.  thereby  eliminate  a largo  amount  of  sweeping. 
The  combined  use  of  flushing  and  machine  sweeping  could  be  considered  also 
when  the  parking  situation  is  improved. 

f.  Machine  Sweeping:  About  31>000  curb  miles  of  street  sweeping 

is  done  annually  with  the  ten  motor  pickup  sweeping  machines  operated  by  the 
bureau.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  unit  to  use  machine  cleaning  on  all  streets 
that  are  reasonably  free  of  parked  cars,  but  there  is  a definite  limit  to  the 
extension  of  this  method  until  parking  controls  arc  established.  A rough  check 
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shovs  the  approximate  cost  to  be  $2.10  for  machine  sweeping  a curb-mile  of 
street  in  comparison  with  about  $7.15  for  gang  sweeping  a curb-mile.  The 
possible  savings  make  it  worthwhile  to  devote  time  and  effort  to  enable 
the  method  to  be  used  more  extensively. 

An  analysis  of  motor  sweeping  work  during  April  of  this  year  shows 
the  following: 


Route 

No. 

Machine 

Curb- 

Miles 

Per 

8 -Hour 

Shift 

1 

Austin  Patrol  307 

11.0 

2 

Austin  Patrol 

308 

17.0 

3 

Austin  40 

365 

20.3 

5 

Elgin 

321 

16.8 

5N 

Elgin 

321 

20.9 

7 

Austin  40 

361 

22.6 

8 

Wayne 

369 

20.0 

Sat.  a.m. 

Elgin 

315 

28.0 

Sat.  p.m. 

Austin  40 

365 

32.0 

Averages 

19.3 

Curb-Miles 

Per 

Equip.  Hr. 

Blocks 

Cleaned 

Per 

Dump 

Curb-Miles 
Per  Cu.  Yd 
of 
Dirt 

1.4 

7.1 

2.67 

2.1 

11.8 

2.83 

3.5 

15.0 

2.65 

2.1 

27-7 

3.06 

2.3 

24.1 

2.66 

2.8 

20.6 

2.61 

2.5 

37.4 

3.03 

3.5 

35-5 

2.80 

4.0 

26.5 

4.00 

2.4 

20.7 

2.84 

In  most  cities  the  rate  of  cleaning  at  night  is  .somewhat  slower  than 
da?/  sweeping,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  night  cleaning  crew  in 
San  Francisco  does  more  cleaning  than  most  of  the  day  crews.  The  small  sample 
of  operations  does  not  reveal  any  significant  difference  among  the  four  typos 
of  sweeping  machines  that  are  used.  It  would  be  desirable  to  investigate  the 
cost  of  cleaning  a curbnnile  of  street  for  each  type  of  machine,  but  the 
necessary  records  are  not  available. 

The  cleaning  rate  of  about  19  curb  miles  during  an  eight -hour  shift 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  average  for  American  cities,  but  this  is  explained 
in  part  by  the  considerable  amount  of  working  time  that  is  used  to  care  for  the 
equipment.  It  is  the  practice  to  require  the  machine  chauffeurs  to  keep  their 
equipment  washed  and  polished,  to  change  brooms  as  necessary,  to  grease  the 
sweepers,  and  to  make  adjustments  and  minor  repairs.  This  work  is  done  in 
regular  working  hours  and,  of  course,  decreases  the  time  of  machine  use.  In 
one  week,  machine  No.  321  was  out  of  service  for  parts  of  four  days  for 
servicing  - one  day  for  washing  and  changing  brooms,  one  day  for  greasing  and 
adjusting  shoes,  one  day  for  changing  broom,  and  one  day  for  service  and 
changing  gutter  broom.  On  the  fifth  day,  when  no  servicing  was  done,  84  blocks 
were  cleaned  but  on  the  other  days,  only  40,  39,  52,  and  50  blocks,  respectively, 
were  swept.  This  is  not  effective  utilization  of  the  equipment,  and  for  the 
week  studied,  six  machines  could  have  done  the  work  of  the  seven  used  if  they 
were  sweeping  eight  hours  a shift.  It  is  recommended  that  motor  sweepers  be 
operated  full  time  by  the  chauffeurs  for  actual  street  cleaning,  and  that 
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servicing  be  done  outside  regular  shift  hours.  This  matter  will  be  discussed 
with  other  equipment  management  activities  in  another  section  of  this  report. 

g.  Gang  Sweeping;  A large  mileage  of  streets  outside  the  business 
and  other  congested  areas  of  the  city  are  cleaned  by  the  gang  cleaning  method. 
Normally,  the  streets  in  gang  sweeping  districts  are  swept  from  once  a week 
to  once  in  two  weeks.  There  are  ten  gangs  regularly  used  for  this  work,  and 
each  gang  is  made  up  of  a labor  subforeman,  from  four  to  eight  hand  sweepers, 
and  a truck  with  a chauffeur  and  two  lumpers.  Typically,  the  foremen,  sweepers, 
and  lumpers  report  for  work  on  their  routes.  One  or  more  tool  boxes  are  pro- 
vided on  each  route  for  storing  the  brooms  and  shovels  and  the  belongings  of 
the  crewmen.  The  trucks  start  an  hour  later  than  the  sveepers,  but  the 
lumpers  sweep  until  they  are  need  for  loading.  This  is  excellent  practice 
and  undoubtedly  saves  many  man  hours  each  month.  An  analysis  of  gang  sweeping 
work  for  the  week  of  August  23  - 29,  1951  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Route 

No. 

Foreman 

and 

Truck 

HoursS/  f ?“•  »• 

— No.  of  Sweep- 
Sweep-  _ , . 

, Loads  mgs 

Blocks 

Cleaned 

Curb 
Miles : 

Cleaned 

Man 
Hour 
Per 
Curb  - 
Mile 

Cubic 
Yards 
Per 
Curb  - 
Milo 

1 

Cook 

357 

256 

5 

58.75 

352 

80.32 

3.18 

.73 

3 

Carey 

362 

192 

5 

58.75 

617 

140.80 

1.36 

.42 

u 

Wright 

331 

200 

5 

47.50 

449 

102.46 

1.95 

.46 

5 

Espinosa 

333 

272 

6 

57.00 

419 

95.62 

2.85 

.60 

6 

Gigliati 

363 

280 

5 

58.75 

480 

100.54 

2.56 

.54 

7 

Capriola 

358 

240 

5 

58.75 

379 

85.48 

2.78 

.68 

8 

Froienstein 

359 

272 

5 

58.75 

341 

77.82 

3.49 

• 75 

9 

O’Neill 

364 

248 

5 

58.75 

485 

110.68 

2.24 

.53 

10 

Foley 

360 

240 

5 

58.75 

405 

92.42 

2.59 

.64 

11 

Sheehan 

349 

272 

7 

82.25 

466 

106.34 

2.56 

.77 

Totals 

2472 

53 

598.00 

4393 

1002.48 

Av.2.47 

Av. .60 

a 7 Man-hours  for  the  week  include  those  for  the  working  foreman  and  sweepers 
but  not  for  the  chauffeur  or  lumpers. 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a very  wide  variation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gangs;  one  gang  for  the  week  required  onlj1-  1.36  man-hours  to 
clean  a curb -mile  of  street,  while  at  the  other  extreme  another  gang  needed 
practically  3«5  hours  for  the  same  work.  In  partial  explanation  of  this 
difference  it  will  be  noted  that  almost  twice  as  much  street  dirt  was  collected 
for  each  curb -mile  from  the  high-production  route  as  from  the  low-production 
crew. 


The  small  number  of  loads  of  dirt  should  also  be  noted.  Eight  of 
the  10  routes  collected  only  one  truck  load  a day  which  means  at  the  most  only 
11-3/4  cu..  yds.  or  9-l/2  cu.  yds.,  depending  on  which  size  truck  is  used  by  a 
particular  gang.  Two  matters  here  seem  to  require  attention.  First,  the 
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amount  of  sweepings  represents  a very  email  day's  work  for  two  loaders,  and 
second  it  would  appear  that  the  trucks  nay  he  too  large  for  the  job.  Further 
studies  should  be  made  by  the  bureau  in  both  of  these  natters.  Considering 
the  very  short  hauls  that  now  exist  (under  four  miles),  small  trucks  would 
probably  prove  more  economical.  Actually,  with  a small  truck  free  30  to  kO 
minutes  extra  would  have  to  be  spent  each  day  to  neke  an  additional  run  to  the 
dump,  but  there  is  normally  about  ten  dollars  a day  difference  in  the  cost 
of  a small  and  a large  truck.  It  is  estimated  that  a 5- 5 A cu-  jd.  truck 
would  cost  $12.00  a day  and  a chauffeur  $15*60  a day,  totaling  $27.60,  whereas 
a 11-3 A cu.  yd . truck  would  cost  about  $18.00  a day  end  a chauffeur  $19-36 
a day  totaling  $37*36.  Tie  re  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  lumpers  could 
not  load  all  of  the  sweepings  if  40  minutes  were  taken  fron  a day  for  a trip 
to  a dump,  since  the  trucks  ordinarily  leave  the  routes  for  the  d-japs  at 
four  o'clock  except  in  unusual  instances.  The  extra  trip  to  a dump  would 
result  in  about  80  minute e additional  sweeping  time  by  the  lumpers . At  the 
worst,  if  it  takes  until  4:30  p.m.  to  load  the  collected  material,  the  lumpers 
could  report  a half  hour  later  in  the  morning  and  still  do  as  much  sweeping 
as  they  do  now.  The  $100  a day  saving  should  be  attractive,  a total  of  about 
$25,300  a year  for  the  10  gangs.  It  is  rocomendec  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  use  of  smaller  trucks  on  gang  sweeping  work. 

The  gang  sweepers  now  do  considerably  more  than  just  sweep  the 
pavements.  They  frequently  sweep  or  pick  up  paper  and  street  dirt  from 
sidewalk  and  from  vacant,  privately  owned  lota  in  order  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  streets  and  to  prevent  the  material  from  blowing  into 
the  pavement  area.  The  property  owners  are  responsible  for  sidewalk  clear.ir. - 
and  for  keeping  vacant  lots  clean,  hut  when  they  neglect  it  the  sweepers  arc 
allowed  to  collect  the  material  from  the  sidewalks  and  from  the  front  25  feet 
of  vacant  lots.  If  the  property  owners  would  do  their  part,  the  cleaners 
could  sweep  many  more  miles  of  street  a day.  T^.e  gang  sweepers  also  are 
required  to  clean  the  pedestrian  stairways  and  the  undorpesses  on  their  routes 
and  must  keep  city-owned  lots  free  from  debris. 

!Hie  gang  sweepers  now  spend  a considerable  part  of  their  time  cutting 
and  removing  the  grass  and  weeds  that  grow  in  the  gutters  and  along  tie  curbs. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  time  spent  on  this  work,  but  some  estimates  allocate 
25  percent  of  the  gang  sweepers ' tine  to  this  work.  The  vegetation  is  singly 
cut  off  at  the  pavement  or  curb  level  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the 
root  or  to  kill  the  plants,  so  the  job  is  a continuous  one  under  the  present 
methods.  Some  of  the  street  cleaning  officials  believe  xhat  this  work  3hculi 
be  dene  by  separate  gangs  and  not  made  a part  of  the  regular  gang  sweeping 
work.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  merit  in  making  such  a change . but  it 
would  be  far  better  to  kill  the  weeds  and  grass  and  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
difficulty.  Many  cities  have  found  that  the  weeds  can  be  killed  effectively 
without  destroying  trees,  shrubs,  or  lawns  by  the  careful  selection  of  a weed 
killer  solution,  formally,  a single  crew  would  be  able  to  do  all  weed  killing 
work  in  the  city  because  a unit  can  cover  many  curb-miles  a day.  Some  cities 
use  motorcycles  and  sidecars  for  this  work,  but  others  have  found  that  jeeps 
or  other  small  trucks  are  more  satisfactory  for  production  work.  Cue  man  can 
do  the  entire  job,  if  proper  spray  controls  are  provided,  but  rwo  men  permit 
almost  continuous  application  of  the  weed  killer  by  mi -ring  the  solution  on  the 
job.  It  is  re c emended  that  a separate  weed  killing  crew  be  organized  and 
provided  with  modern  weed  killer  spray  equipment. 
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The  gangs  now  have  to  clean  occasionally  the  streets  that  are 
normally  machine  swept  because  the  machines  cannot  remove  the  weeds  or  collect 
paper  from  sidewalks  or  vacant  lots.  It  is  not  believed  that  thi6  work  is 
properly  a part  of  gang  sweepers’  duties,  and  if  the  weed  removal  ie  otherwise 
perfomed,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  divert  the  gangs  from  regular  gang 
sweeping  routes.  The  paper  trucks  should  be  assigned  to  pick  up  litter  from 
sidewalk  and  lots  in  machine  cleaning  areas.  It  is  recommended  that  the  gangs 
be  used  as  much  as  practicable  on  regular  gang  sweeping  routes  and  that  other 
means  be  used  to  supplement  machine  sweeping  when  necessary. 

h.  Blockman  Cleaning:  Blockman  patrols  are  used  to  hand  sweep  the 

gutters  in  business  streets  and  in  other  heavily  congested  areas.  Thero  arc  132 
such  patrols  established, of  which  39  are  in  the  central  district,  44  in  the 
northern  district,  2 6 in  the  southwest  district,  and  23  in  the  southeast 
district.  Each  blockman  is  assigned  a beat  which  may  bo  from  4 blocks  to 

100  blocks  long,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  street.  The  shorter  routes 
are  cleaned  two  or  more  times  a day,  while  it  may  require  two  or  three  days  to 
sweep  the  longer  ones.  A bloclonan  is  normally  provided  with  e sweeper  buggy, 
a broom,  a scoop,  and  a shovel.  In  heavy  traffic  a buggy  is  not  always  used, 
but  instead,  street  cleaning  cans  into  which  a blockman  can  empty  the  debris 
collected  in  his  scoop  are  placed  at  strategic  locations  at  the  curb.  There 
are  22  routes  that  do  not  use  buggies.  In  the  less  congested  areas,  the 
extra  cans  for  the  blockman  arc  kept  in  can  sheds  which  are  located  at  the 
curb  line  in  the  less  conspicuous  places.  Each  shed  has  room  for  six  cans 
and  ordinarily  there  are  two  sheds  on  a beat.  The  bureau  has  764  cans  and 
144  sheds  in  this  service. 

Each  blockman  is  responsible  directly  to  the  district  director 
in  his  area.  He  maics  no  written  reports  on  progress  or  performance.  Con- 
sequently there  is  no  opportunity  to  make  comparative  analyses  of  effective- 
ness or  effort.  Apparently,  a district  director's  appraisal  of  the  cleanness 
of  a beat  and  his  observance  of  cleaning  during  his  rounds  are  the  only  base? 
of  judging  the  acceptability  of  the  work  done.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
simple  report  be  made  by  each  blockman  in  terms  of  the  assigned  task.  If  his 
beat  contains  one  curb  mile  to  bo  cleaned  twice  a day,  the  blockman  might 
simply  make  a check  to  show  that  the  task  was  done  completely,  or  he  would 
state  how  much  less,  or  how  much  more  than  the  allotted  task  was  done. 

The  blockman  method  is  not  a desirable  one.  It  is  cumbersome  and 
relatively  expensive,  but  it  is  still  the  best  known  means  of  cleaning 
gutters  in  congested  areas.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  used,  particularly  if  some  control  of  perking  is  realized  and 
if  gains  are  made  in  curbing  careless,  littering. 

i.  Collection  of  Material  from  Cans  and  Basket..:  There  are  six 

truck  crews  assigned  regularly  to  the  work  of  collecting  the  street  dirt  that 
the  block-men  have  placed  in  the  street  cans  and  the  litter  that  pedestrians 
have  planed  in  the  wire  street  litter  baskets.  Throe  of  the  collection  routee 
are  north  and  three  are  south  of  Market  Street.  An  analysis  of  the  operations 
of  the  six  crews  and  the  special  week  end  collections  for  the  week  of  April  23- 
29,  1951* is  presented  in  the  following  tabulation: 
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No.  of  Collections 


0 

0 

&* 

Truck 

No. 

Bas- 

kets 

No. 

Can 

Sheds 

Ser- 

viced 

No.  of 
Cans 
from 
Sheds 

No.  of 
Single 
Cans 

Total 

No. 

Collec- 

tions 

Miles 

1 

No. 

of 

Loads  ] 

Colie c - 
tione 
Per 

Man  Hour 

NOM  #1 

Heil 

355 

0 

12 

345 

620 

965 

215 

10 

8.04 

NCM  #2 

Leach 

302 

105 

31 

795 

305 

1205 

190 

10 

10.04 

NOM  #3 

Leach 

303 

130 

37 

924 

390 

1444 

275 

9 

12.03 

SQM  #L 

Heil 

356 

255 

18 

580 

600 

1435 

184 

10 

11.96 

SCM  #2 

Leach 

304 

105 

27 

720 

265 

1090 

187 

10 

9. 08 

SOM  v"3 

Leach 

301 

0 

17 

421 

720 

1141 

246 

10 

9.50 

Sat.  Job  28 

304 

14 

81 

129 

210 

22 

1 

17.50 

Sat.  Job  36 

304 

l4 

80 

50 

130 

21 

1 

10.83 

Sun.  Job  33 

302 

23 

112 

13 

125 

19 

1 

10.41 

Sun.  Job  34 

344 

9 

54 

110 

164 

24 

1 

13.67 

Sun.  Job  35 

304 

9 

_50 

128 

170 

21 

J. 

14.83 

Totals 

595 

4162 

3330 

30G7 

1404 

64  Av.10.37 

On  each 

route 

, a : 

13-1/2 

cu.  yd. 

bucket 

loader 

truck  is 

used,  and  the 

crew 

consists  of  a driver  and  two  lumpers.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  tabulation 
there  is  a substantial  difference  in  the  workload  and  performance  of  the 
various  crews  for  the  week,  varying  from  965  "to  lWi-  collections  from 
baskets,  can  sheds,  and  single  cans.  The  crew  that  made  the  most  collections 
traveled,  the  greatest  distance,  so  the  spacing  of  the  cans  does  not  seem  to 
explain  the  discrepancy.  Except  for  route  SOM  #1,  the  collection  from  can 
sheds  seems  to  be  somewhat  more  rapid  than  emptying  single  cans. 


The  week  end  operations  for  this  activity  seem  to  be  somewhat  more 
productive  than  regular  week  day  collections.  One  crew  on  job  No.  28,  made 
210  collections  in  four  hours  in  comparison  with  the  average  of  242  weekday 
collections  in  eight  hours. 

j . Operations  of  Paper  Crews:  The  so-called  'paper"  trucks  generally 

do  special  street  cleaning  tasks  to  help  out  other  street  cleaning  crews. 
Although  each  paper  crew  has  a set  of  assigned  locations  to  check  regularly, 
and  a regular  cruising  route,  it  may  frequently  bo  diverted  to  handle  complaints 
or  to  fill  in  for  absent  truck  crews  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  The  paper 
truck  assignments  generally  overlap  those  of  motor  sweeping  or  gang  sweeping 
crevs.  A surma ry  of  paper  truck  crews* activities  for  the  week  of  April  23-29> 
195V  is  given  in  the  following  tabulation: 
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No.  of  Cu.  Yds. 


o 

t*  6 

Truck 

(9-1/2  cu.  yd.) 

Locations 

Worked 

Miles 

Loads 

Cu.  Yds. 
Collected 

Per 

Crew  Hour 

A 

334 

126 

148 

6 

57.0 

1.43 

B 

346 

137 

164 

5 

47.5 

1.19 

C 

341 

133 

149 

5 

47.5 

1.19 

342 

191 

158 

5 

47.5 

1.19 

E*/ 

Rental 

60 

197 

F 

340 

96 

149 

7 

66.5 

1.66 

G 

318 

154 

156 

6 

57.0 

1.43 

E 

332 

135 

234 

8 

76.0 

1.90 

I 

343 

58 

161 

5 

47.5 

1.19 

J 

345 

J 32 

200 

J_ 

66.5 

1.66 

Totals 

1265 

1716 

54 

560.5 

Av.  I.56 

a 7 Although  this  truck  is  placed  in  the  series,  it  is  not  a paper  truck  hut 
is  used  for  utility  purposes. 


Because  of  the  varied  nature  of  the  work  there  is  no  satisfactory 
measure  of  accomplishment  or  performance  for  the  crews.  The  amount  of  refuse 
or  litter  collected  might  be  a suitable  comparison,  but  there  are  some  activ- 
ities that  do  not  result  in  a great  quantity  of  collected  material.  When 
the  crews  are  picking  papers  along  streets  or  from  city-owned  property,  for 
example,  the  quantity  is  usually  small. 

It  was  not  possible  during  the  study  to  make  an  adequate  investigation 
of  the  paper  truck  activity,  but  on  the  basis  of  limited  field  inspections  and 
an  analysis  of  several  weeks*  records,  the  value  of  this  method  of  cleaning  is 
believed  to  be  overrated.  It  would  seem  to  be  better  to  organize  the  work  so 
that  one  and  only  one  crew  is  responsible  for  keeping  any  street  clean.  As 
soon  as  one  crew  does  spot  cleaning  work  in  another  crew's  area,  it  bee ernes 
difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  hold  either  crew  responsible.  If 
instead,  for  example,  a paper  truck  were  assigned  to  a subforeman  to  assist 
in  a gang  sweeping  area,  the  jobs  could  be  coordinated  effectively  and  the 
foreman  could  be  held  accountable.  It  is  recommended  that  a careful  study  be 
made  of  paper  truck  operations  and  of  the  effect  of  the  activity  on  other 
cleaning  work  so  that  either  the  present  plan  may  be  justified  or  a new  scheme 
of  organizing  the  work  developed. 

k.  Produce  District  Cleaning:  Street  cleaning  in  the  produce  market 

district  of  the  city  is  largely  a job  of  garbage  collection.  It  is  reported 
that  the  produce  dealers  in  this  district  do  not  have  regular  refuse  collec- 
tion service  and  generally  do  not  have  containers  for  their  waste  materials. 
Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  streets  in  this  area,  the  wastes  are  simply 
thrown  into  the  gutters  for  the  street  cleaning  forces  to  collect.  This  con- 
dition should  be  corrected.  The  result  is  that  the  city  is  now  providing  refuse 
collection  service  to  the  merchants  of  this  area  at  public  expense  when  such 
service  is  denied  other  citizens.  Under  existing  ordinances  these  merchants 
are  required  to  subscribe  to  the  regular  scavenger  service.  In  any  case,  the 
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pro  cent  practice  of  throwing  garbage  promiscuously  on  the  streets  is  very  un- 
satisfactory and  constitutes  a public  health  nuisance. 

The  job  of  cleaning  the  market  area  is  a big  one,  particularly  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  sweeping  the  material  from  around  and  under  standing 
vehicles.  The  merchants  of  the  area  employ  one  hand  sweeper  who  is  supposed 
to  sweep  the  produce  refuse  into  piles  so  that  the  street  cleaning  crews  can 
load  the  material  easily.  During  the  inspections  of  this  area,  it  was  ob- 
served that  a large  amount  of  refuse  was  scattered  over  the  streets  and  under 
the  standing  trucks.  It  is  evident  that  one  sweeper  cannot  do  much  to  cope 
with  this  difficult  situation. 

The  street  cleaning  work  in  this  area  is  done  in  the  afternoon,  five 
dayc  a week.  Two  of  the  bureau’s  special  truck  crews,  each  consisting  of  a 
chauffeur  and  two  lumpers,  devote  each  afternoon  to  collecting  refuse  and 
cleaning  the  streets  of  the  produce  area.  It  is  recommended  that  the  produce 
dealers  and  other  occupants  of  this  area  be  required  to  employ  scavengers  to 
remove  their  garbage  and  other  waste  materials  and  that  they  be  required  to 
provide  regular  containers  for  storing  the  materials . It  is  further  recommended 
that  the  ordinances  concerning  littering  the  streets  and  keeping  sidewalks 
clean  be  strictly  enforced  in  the  produce  district. 

1.  Park  Maintenance  on  Junipero  Serra  Boulevard:  The  bureau  of  street 

cleaning  now  maintains  a small  park  on  Junipero  Serra  Boulevard  from  Holloway  to 
Ocoon  Avenues,  called  Ingleside  Park.  A full-time  gardener,  on  the  street 
cleaning  payroll,  spends  his  entire  time  mowing  and  caring  for  the  area  and 
planting.  Obviously,  this  work  has  little  relation  to  street  cleaning  acti- 
vities. It  should  be  transferred  to  an  agency  that  is  able  to  provide  qualified 
supervision  for  the  operations  and  that  is  regularly  conducting  this  kind  of 
work.  It  is  recommended  that  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  this  park  be 
transferred  to  the  recreation  and  park  department  of  the  city  and  that  the 
gardener  and  the  park  maintenance  equipment  be  transferred  to  that  department. 

m.  Complaints:  Complaints  on  street  cleaning  matters  are  investigated 

very  promptly  by  the  bureau  and,  normally,  immediate  action  is  taken  to  correct 
unsatisfactory  conditions  regardless  of  whether  the  complaints  are  justified 
or  not.  Most  of  the  complaints  on  street  cleaning  are  telephoned  directly  to 
the  office  of  the  bureau,  and  a complaint  form  is  made  out  at  once  for  the 
district  director  concerned  unless  emergency  action  is  necessary. 

Emergency  cleanings  after  accidents  are  usually  handled  by  the  special 
crews  that  operate  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 
Especially  important  or  urgent  complaints  may  also  be  investigated  and  corrected 
by  these  special  crews. 

No  witten  reports  are  made  on  the  complaint  actions  so  there  is  no 
record  showing  which  ones  are  legitimate  and  which  are  not,  or  which  ones  arc 
due  to  the  failure  of  forces  to  clean  or  inspect  the  streets,  steps,  or  under- 
passes. It  is  recommended  that  complaint  forms  be  made  in  duplicate  so  that 
one  copy  may  be  given  to  the  proper  supervisor  to  inspect,  correct,  and  report 
on  the  inspection  and  action  taken,  and  the  other  may  be  used  as  an  office 
control  copy. 
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n.  Week  End  Cleaning  Activities;  The  tendenc3r  at  the  present  time  is 
to  view  street  cleaning  as  a weekday  operation  rather  than  a continuing  job. 

It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  those  streets  that  are  scheduled  to  be 
cleaned  three  times  a week,  twice  a week,  once  a week,  or  less  frequently, 
can  be  and  should  be  cleaned  during  regular  weekday  hours.  There  are  other 
streets  that  need  cleaning  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays  as  much  as 

on  other  days  and,  in  seme  locations,  week  end  cleanings  are  even  more 
important . 

The  week  end  work  is  now  being  done  on  an  overtime  basis  and,  because 
of  the  extra  cost,  there  is  a natural  tendency  to  do  only  the  most  urgent 
cleaning.  It  seems  reasonable,  however,  that  the  week  end  cleaning  work 
should  be  viewed  and  accepted  as  regular  government  operations  just  as  is 
the  continuing  operation  of  a pumping  plant  or  the  conduct  of  recreation 
activities.  If  such  an  agreement  could  be  made,  it  would  be  possible  to  stagger 
the  days  off  for  some  employes  so  that  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  holiday  activities 
would  be  treated  as  regular  and  necessary  work.  About  $25,000  would  be  saved 
by  such  means.  It  has  been  recommended  in  a preceding  section  that  efforts 
be  made  to  have  street  cleaning  work  accepted  as  a necessary  continuing  govern- 
ment activity,  so  that  regular  assignments  to  do  the  essential  week  end  work 
can  be  made  without  extra  compensation. 

o.  Street  Cleaning  Eegorts : A largo  quantity  of  operating  information 

is  regularly  submitted  on  daily  reports  by  all  street  cleaning  forces  except 
the  blockman  force.  Although  extensive  reports  are  made  each  day,  the  kind 

of  information  furnished  and  the  units  of  work  used  arc  not  the  best  and, 
therefore,  the  data  are  less  useful  than  they  should  be.  Kevertheless,  much 
valuable  operating  and  management  information  could  be  provided  by  a careful 
analysis  and  summarization  of  the  data  now  available.  Unfortunately,  the  in- 
formation is  not  used  to  help  in  the  administration  of  the  street  cleaning 
work.  Certain  information  on  operations  is  recorded  by  the  bureau  of  accounts 
in  addition  to  the  payroll  information  that  is  regularly  and  promptly  prepared. 
This  information  is  reported  monthly  in  the  form  of  an  operating  report  to  phow 
the  average  number  of  pieces  of  equipment  used,  the  amount  of  water  used,  and 
the  amount  of  dirt  picked  up.  There  is  no  unit  cost  information,  and  no 
comparative  performance  or  progress  data  for  the  various  crews.  In  short, 
the  report  is  almost  useless  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  supervisors  with 
essential  information  on  operations. 

The  field  reporting  should  be  both  simplified  and  improved.  Instead 
of  requiring  the  foremen  and  chauffeurs  to  report  in  detail  each  street  or 
location  worked  and  to  show  the  number  of  blocks  cleaned,  it  would  be  far 
better  and  easier  and  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  have  the  length  of  each 
route  measured  in  curb-miles.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  field  employes 
would  have  to  report  only  the  route  number  and  whether  the  route  was  completely 
covered  during  the  shift,  and,  if  more  or  less  work  is  done,  to  list  the 
streets  that  could  not  be  covered  or  the  extra  streets  cleaned.  An  office 
clerk  could  then  scale  from  a map  the  mileage  of  the  shortage  or  overage 
and  record  the  total  curb-miles  cleaned.  The  routes  are  well  defined  now. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  "block"  unit  of  measure  be  abandoned  and  be  re- 
placed by  a curb-mile  unit,  and  that  each  route  be  carefully  measured  in 
curb -miles  es  the  basis  for  simplified  field  reporting. 
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The  superintendent  now  maintains  in  excellent  form  the  basic  street 
cleaning  assignments,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  routes  and  tasks  for 
each  operating  group  or  crew,  and  other  essential  information  on  operations 
for  regular  weekday  work,  for  regular  week  end  operations,  and  for  special 
assignments.  This  information  is  kept  in  loose  leaf  manual  form  in  a book 
called  the  "bible"  by  the  supervisors.  The  superintendent  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  completeness  and  form  of  this  manual. 

The  employes  in  charge  of  crews,  and  even  the  blockmen,  are  given 
considerable  latitude  in  determining  the  sequence  of  the  cleaning  work  on  the 
various  routes.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  procedure  because  usually  the 
workers  will  find  the  best  and  most  effective  order  of  work  on  a route,  but 
once  the  best  plan  has  been  determined,  it  should  be  established  in  the 
manual  and  become  the  official  order  of  work.  There  is  now  no  such  record. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  approved  sequence  of  work  or  route  of  travel  be 
officially  established  for  each  regular  assignment. 

There  is  now  some  carelessness  in  making  field  reports,  by  listing 
the  locations  out  of  the  actual  order  of  the  work  done,  by  failing  to  record 
certain  work,  or  by  showing  the  wrong  quantities.  Numerous  errors  were  found 
in  the  examination  and  analysis  of  the  daily  reports.  Several  of  the 
enumerated  block  lists  were  not  totaled  at  all,  and  in  many  instances  the 
time  of  leaving  for  dumps  was  not  recorded  and  sometimes  no  record  of  loads 
was  made.  The  employes  can  hardly  be! blamed  for  laxity  in  reporting  because 
most  of  them  soon  become  aware  that  no  use  is  made  of  the  reported  information. 
When  adequate  comparative  operating  data  are  made  available  through  good 
reporting  procedures  and  proper  analysis,  performance  progress  and  unit 
cost  information  for  each  crew  will  be  available.  Some  weaknesses  will  be 
evident  immediately  from  the  summary  reports,  and  many  irregularities,  that 
must  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  operating  personnel,  will  be  disclosed. 
Through  the  use  of  reports  and  records  as  an  aid  in  administering  street 
cleaning  procedures,  the  employes  who  prepare  the  reports  will  become  conscious 
of  the  value  and  purpose  of  the  field  reports  and  will  become  aware  that  they 
are  being  studied  and  analyzed.  Better  reporting  is  certain  to  follow,  but 
any  instance  of  missing  or  inaccurate  reporting  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  individual  concerned. 

It  is  recommended  that  summary  reports  of  performance  and  progress 
be  prepared  by  the  bureau,  each  week,  for  each  crew,  each  activity,  and  each 
district,  utilizing  suitable  units  to  show  comparative  effectiveness,  and 
that  each  district  director,  the  superintendent,  or  the  department  officials 
concerned  be  -provided  promptly  with  copies  of  the  reports.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  monthly  summary  reports  be  prepared  to  show  both  performance 
and  unit  cost  data  for  each  crew,  for  each  activity,  and  for  each  district. 

5.  Street  Cleaning  Equipment 

a.  Present  Equipment;  In  general,  the  bureau  is  provided  with  an 
ample  amount  of  equipment,  although  some  of  it  is  many  years  old.  The  newer 
equipment  is  excellent  as  to  type  and  kind,  but  there  may  be  some  question 
if  it  is  of  the  proper  size.  The  kind,  make,  and  size,  of  the  6l  pieces  of 
automotive  equipment  of  the  bureau  and  the  date  of  acquisition  are  shown  in 
the  following  tabulation: 
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Passenger  Cara 


1 Dodge  Tourer 

1 Chevrolet  Coupe 

2 Chevrolet  Coupes 
1 Ford  Coupe 

Total  5 


Dump  Trucks,  Covered  Body 


Mack 

5 cu. 

yd. 

Mack 

9-1/2 

cu. 

yd. 

Mack  Jr. 

9-1/2 

cu. 

yd. 

CMC 

9-1/2 

cu. 

yd. 

GMC 

9-1/2 

cu. 

yd. 

GMC 

11-3/4 

cu. 

yd. 

GMC 

11--3/4 

cu. 

yd. 

CMC 

11-3A 

cu. 

yd. 

CMC 

U-3/4 

cu. 

yd. 

CMC 

11-3A 

cu. 

yd. 

CMC 

11-3/4 

cu. 

yd. 

Total  27 


Dump  Trucks,  Bucket  Loading  Type 


2 CMC 

Leach  13-l/2  cu.yd 

4 GMC 

Leach  13-l/2  cu.yd, 

2 GMC 

Heil  13-1/2  cu.yd, 

Total  8 


Flat  Bed  Trucks 

1 Chevrolet  1 ton  rock 

2 Dodge  1 ton  rock 

Total  3 


Motor  Flushers 


1 International 

1250  gallon 

3 MC 

1500  gallon 

1 Mack 

1500  gallon 

1 Autocar 

1500  gallon 

2 (MC 

2500  gallon 

1938 

1940 

1947 

1948 


1930 

1930 

1937 

1937 

1938 

1944 

1945 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 


1944 

1947 

1948 


1937 

1934 


1938 

1939 
1944 

1949 

1950 


Total 


. . 0 
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Motor  Sveepers 


1 Elgin  Std.  2-1/2  cu.yd.  1936 
3 Austin  Patrol  3 A cu.yd.  19^ 
1 Elgin  Std.  2-1/2  cu.yd.  19^5 
1 Austin  Patrol  3 A cu.yd.  19^7 
3 Austin  hO  2 cu.yd.  19^9 
_1  Wayne  3 cu.yd.  1951 


Total  10 

In  addition,  a small  utility  truck  is  rented. 

b.  Responsibility  for  Equipment  Control:  There  appears  to  be  some 

difference  of  opinion  among  municipal  officials  as  to  the  allocation  of 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  equipment,  the  ownership,  and  the 
authority  of  the  purchasing  department  over  the  care  and  administration  of 
the  vehicles.  It  is  contended  by  acme  that  the  ownership  of  all  vehicles 
rests  in  the  purchasing  department  and  that,  therefore,  that  department  is 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  equipment. 

Actually,  the  street  cleaning  equipment  belongs  to  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  and  is  purchased  for  and  aesigned  to  the  bureau  of 
street  cleaning.  As  far  as  could  be  determined,  no  agency  outside  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works  interferes  with  the  control  and  management  of  the  equip- 
ment except,  perhaps,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  money  that  may  be  expended 
for  maintenance  and  operations.  The  purchasing  department  operates  a central 
repair  shop,  but  only  work  specifically  ordered  in  writing  by  the  bureau  of 
street  cleaning  is  undertaken,  and  the  costs  of  the  work  arc  charged  to  street 
cleaning  accounts.  The  department  of  public  works  exercises  almost  no  system- 
atic independent  control  over  equipment  care  or  management.  It  seems  clear 
that  such  responsibility  must  now  be  accepted  by  the  bureau,  or  that  an  accept- 
able management  service  must  be  provided  otherwise. 

c.  Retirement  of  Equipment:  It  will  be  seen  from  the  equipment 

list  that  30  of  the  vehicles  (practically  50  percent  of  the  total)  were 
acquired  before  19^5*  and  that  22  of  them  were  purchased  before  19^0.  It 

is  evident  that  there  has  been  no  consistent  policy  of  replacing  street  cleaning 
equipment  when  it  had  served  its  economically  useful  life  or  even  when  it  ie 
practically  worn  out.  Normally,  the  economical  life  of  street  cleaning  trucks 
and  machines  varies  from  five  to  eight  years,  although  in  some  cases  it  is 
possible  to  use  such  equipment  for  as  long  as  ten  years  without  greatly  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance.  The  matter,  however,  should  not 
be  one  of  speculation  or  opinion.  The  city  should  keep  accurate  cost  data  for 
its  equipment  to  determine  when  an  item  of  equipment  should  be  replaced  to 
secure  the  most  efficient  operation,  just  as  any  large  private  fleet  management 
must  and  does  exercise  this  kind  of  control.  It  is  recommended  that  each  item 
of  street  cleaning  equipment  be  disposed  of  when  its  economically  useful  life 
is  ended,  and  that  it  be  replaced  if  necessary  and  desirable.  This  proposal 
would  demand  that  at  least  22  pieces  of  present  equipment  be  retired,  only  four 
of  which  are  not  used  now.  It  may  not  be  possible  or  practicable  to  replace 
this  number  in  one  year.  If  it  is  not,  then  a definite  replacement  program 
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should  be  adopted  to  secure  that  the  same  result  will  be  achieved  over  a fixed 
period  of  time,  say  four  or  five  years. 

d.  Care  of  Street  Cleaning  Equipment:  Under  the  present  arrange- 

ments, the  responsibility  for  the  management  and  care  of  the  equipment  of  the 
bureau  is  divided  between  several  operations  employes.  Each  chauffeur  is  ex- 
pected to  take  general  care  of  his  truck  or  machine,  to  report  any  adjustment 
or  repairs  needed,  to  wash  and  polish  the  equipment,  and  to  make  simple  repairs. 
A special  chauffeur,  attached  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  is  responsi- 
ble for  dealing  with  the  central  repair  shop  on  all  matters  affecting  the 
repair,  greasing,  and  fueling  of  equipment.  He  sees  that  repair  work  orders 
are  prepared,  that  extra  equipment  is  assigned  when  breakdowns  occur,  and 
that  the  defective  trucks  or  machines  are  brought  to  the  shop.  He  maintains 
liaison  with  the  superintendent  of  the  repair  shop  and  authorizes  desirable 
additions  to  work  orders  after  the  working  parts  of  vehicles  are  exposed 
and  can  be  inspected. 

The  need  for  providing  a positive  management  for  department  equip- 
ment is  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  report,  and  it  is  intended  here 
only  to  direct  attention  to  the  absence  of  such  positive  management  of  street 
cleaning  equipment,  to  the  failure  to  provide  preventive  maintenance  inspec- 
tions and  maintenance,  to  the  lack  of  adequate  equipment  records  and  costs, 
and  to  the  general  need  for  better  equipment  administration. 


e.  Equipment  Cost  Records:  The  bureau  of  accounts  keeps  records  of 

the  equipment  expense  that  is  reported  monthly  by  the  purchasing  department. 

As  of  November  15,  1951;  the  records  have  not  been  completed  for  the  1950-51 
fiscal  year,  and  it  was  necessary  to  use  those  of  19*1-9-50  for  analysis  and 
discussion.  A summary  of  the  recorded  data  for  1949-50  io  given  by  classes  of 
equipment  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Aver. 


Class  of 
Equipment 

No. 

of 

Vehi- 

cles 

Aver. 

Miles 

Run 

Aver. 

Cost 

Per 

Mile 

Miles 

Per 

Gal- 

lon 

Dump  Truck 
5 cu.  yd. 

1 

191 

.2403 

2*36 

Dump  Truck. 
9-l/2  cu.yd. 

12 

6872 

.1211 

3.96 

Dump  Truck 
11-3 A cu.yd. 

8 

6808 

.0986 

3.89 

Dump  Truck 
13-1/2  cu.yd. 

8 

8653 

.1177 

VA3 

Flat  Bed  Trucks 
1 ton 

2 

328 

.1185 

4.75 

Motor  Flushers 

6 

8631 

.1565 

2.73 

Motor  Sweepers 

8 

3213 

.444-2 

2.88 

Average  Expense  per  Vehicle 
Gas 
and 


Repairs 

Tires 

Oil 

Misc. 

Total 

27.26 

3.47 

14.51 

.67 

45.91 

280.04 

124.42 

312.02 

15.26 

731.74 

182.65 

123.68 

320.31 

22.56 

649.20 

404.25 

157.44 

362.75 

25.70 

950.14 

21.45 

573.28 

903.93 

5.96 

156.80 

53.36 

12.97 

583.34 

207.51 

1.00 

37.39 

162.23 

41.38 

1350.81 

1332.03 

' 
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Equipment  acquired  since  19^9  is  not  included  in  the  above  sunnary. 
Because  the  equipment  records  are  not  up  to  date,  their  usefulness  to  the 
bureau  of  street  cleaning  is  reduced  considerably.  Eovcver,  even  if  they 
were  up  to  date,  so  much  data  on  expense  and  vise  is  omitted  from  the  records 
that  their  value  as  an  aid  to  administration  of  street  cleaning  operations  is 
questioned.  Although  bureau  of  street  cleaning  personnel  do  a large  amount 
of  work  on  the  equipment,  the  cost  of  such  work  is  not  charged  to  the  equip- 
ment. Thus,  the  equipment  records  are  not  only  misleading,  but  too  much  time 
and  expense  is  charged  to  actual  street  cleaning  operations.  For  example, 
each  truck  crew  devotes  at  least  two  hours  a week  to  washing  and  cleaning  its 
equipment,  and  the  cost  is  charged  to  street  cleaning  operation  rather  than  to 
equipment  maintenance.  Machine  sweeper  operators  hot  only  clean  and  polish 
their  machines  but  change  brooms  and  make  certain  adjustments  and  repairs,  and 
again  the  cost  of  this  work  is  not  charged  to  the  equipment  or  included  in  the 
above  data  and  costs.  Some  of  the  special  truck  crews  that  work  out  of  the 
main  street  cleaning  yard  do  sane  work  on  equipment  and  make  gutter  brooms  for 
sweepers,  the  cost  of  which  work  should  be  added  to  equipment  expense.  Depre- 
ciation cost  is  not  included  in  the  records  nor  is  the  expense  attendant  on 
storing  the  equipment . Under  the  present  circumstances,  the  equipment  records 
are  incomplete  and  practically  useless  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  equip- 
ment component  of  expense  in  operating  costs. 

The  records,  however,  do  provide  considerable  information  that  is 
of  value  in  analyzing  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  different  kinds,  types, 
and  sizes  of  equipment.  It  is  also  useful  in  justifying  the  replacement  of 
equipment  or  the  selection  of  certain  kinds  of  equipment.  The  records  are 
kept  on  visible  index  cards  and  are  totaled  and  averaged  for  the  year,  but  no 
report  is  prepared  giving  the  cost  and  performance  data  for  the  equipment. 

Very  little  use  is  made  of  the  records  by  the  bureau  of  street  cleaning. 

Vlhatever  plan  of  equipment  management  is  decided  on,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  equipment  records  be  maintained  for  street  cleaning  vehicles 
and  machines  to  show  the  total  cost  of  owning,  operating,  and  maintaining  each 
piece  of  equipment,  and  that  monthly  reports  of  the  use  and  cost  of  equipment 
be  prepared  for  administrative  guidance. 

f.  Maintenance  by  Operating  Personnel:  It  is  desirable  in  any 

operation  for  the  drivers  of  trucks  and  machines  to  take  an  interest  in  keeping 
the  equipment  clean,  attractive,  and  in  good  condition,  mechanically.  There  is 
a real  doubt,  however,  as  to  how  much  work  the  crew  should  do  on  their  vehicles 
and  as  to  whether  or  not  it  should  be  dene  in  regular  operating  hours.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  present  practices  are  extravagant.  When  a truck  crew 
consisting  of  a chauffeur  and  two  lumpers  quit  work  an  hour  and  a half  early 
in  order  to  wash  and  clean  their  truck,  there  is  that  much  time  lost  on  street 
cleaning  work,  and  the  cost  of  $8.73  for  their  time  should  be  charged  to  equip- 
ment maintenance  which  is  expensive  for  one  cleaning  job.  In  order  to  get 
full  utilization  from  equipment,  it  should  be  kept  in  operation  for  the  maximum 
time.  It  is  recommended  that  the  servicing  and  regular  maintenance  and  care 
of  equipment  be  done  outside  regular  shift  hours,  preferably  by  a regular 
service  crew. 
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g.  Equipment  Reserve  a;  There  should  be  available  sufficient  reserve 
equipment  so  that  trucks  and  machines  may  be  regularly  inspected  and  maintained 
on  schedule  and  so  that  equipment  may  be  replaced  promptly  in  case  of  accident 
or  breakdown.  Actually,  such  reserves  are  not  available  ancl  operating  losses, 
involving  the  loss  of  many  man-hours  of  crew  time,  occur  frequently  when 
vehicles  are  out  of  service.  The  practice  at  the  present  time  is  to  replace 
brokendown  equipment  with  such  trucks  or  machines  as  are  not  in  use,  but 

when  operations  are  normal,  the  only  spare  equipment  is  the  discarded,  obsolete, 
and  work-out  trucks  and  machines  that  have  been  kept  by  the  bureau.  It  is 
neither  economical  nor  advisable  to  assign  equipment  that  docs  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  work  or  that  is  liable  to  breakdown.  There  arc  eight 
flushers  for  nine  routes  which  means  that  one  unit  must  be  used  both  day  and 
night.  One  mechanical  sweeper  is  normally  used  on  a day  and  then  on  a night 
shift.  Such  use  is  justified  if  proper  preventive  maintenance  can  be  given, 
but  not  under  the  present  practices. 

Sometimes  when  there  is  no  spare  equipment  that  can  be  assigned,  the 
operating  crew  goes  to  the  repair  shop  with  the  equipment  and  stays  there 
until  the  repairs  are  made.  The  employes  in  such  cases  are  expected  to  aseist 
with  the  repair  work,  but  it  is  reported  that  they  normally  are  not  effective 
on  this  kind  of  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  adequate  amount  of  reserve  equipment  be 
provided  in  order  to  make  scheduled  preventive  maintenance  inspections  and 
maintenance  possible  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  many  man-hours  of 
time  when  equipment  becomes  inoperative.  It  is  believed  that  a minimum  of 
one  extra  flusher,  one  machine  sweeper,  one  bucket  loader  truck,  and  one 
covered  dump  should  be  provided.  In  this  connection,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  department  and  bureau  officials  to  operate  the  extra  equipment  as  a 
true  reserve  and  not  to  add  crews  because  some  equipment  may  be  available. 

h.  Motor  Sweeping  Equipment:  An  analysis  of  the  records  of  the 

eight  motor  sweeping  machines  that  were  ope rated  during  1949-50,  the  last 
year  on  which  data  are  available,  is  presented  in  the  following  tabulation: 
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Machine 

Miles 

Run 

Cost 

Per 

Mile 

Miles 

Per 

Gallon 

Expo 

Shop 

Repairs  Tiros 

n s e 
Gee 
& Oil 

Total 

306  Austin  Patrol  (1947) 

2722 

.2890 

3-25 

471.74 

49.45 

150.33 

736.64 

307  Austin  Patrol  (1944) 

3132 

.59^ 

3-52 

1515.31 

56.90 

157.66 

1862.33 

308  Austin  Patrol  (1944) 

2590 

.6234 

2.74 

1291.67 

47.05 

166.86 

1615.12 

309  Austin  Patrol  (1944) 

2014 

..691*5 

2.96 

1158.59 

36.59 

118.33 

1398.69 

. Total 

10458 

- 

- 

4437.31 

189.99 

593.18 

5662.73 

Average 

2614 

.5506 

3.18 

1109.44 

47.50 

148.29 

1415.69 

315  Elgin  (19^5) 

4445 

.4059 

2.35 

1065.09 

80.75 

341.63 

1804.41 

321  Elgin  (1936) 

2825 

.♦4570 

1.94 

776.76 

51.32 

251.64 

1291.15 

Total 

7270 

- 

- 

1842.85 

132.07 

603.27 

3095,16 

Average 

3635 

.4315 

2.15 

921.42 

66.03 

301.63 

1547.78 

361  Austin  40  (1949) 

5506 

♦ 2273 

3.08 

604.53 

100.03 

314.07 

1251.49 

365  Austin  40  (1949) 

2467 

.2616 

2.91 

346.72 

44.32 

645.42 

Total 

7973 

- 

- 

951.25 

144.85 

463.60 

1897.91 

Average 

3986 

.2445 

2.98 

475.62 

72.43 

231.80 

948.95 

All  Sizes  Totals 

25701 

- 

- 

7231.41 

TO.  91 

1660.05  10,656.25 

Averages 

3213 

.4442 

2.88 

903.93 

58.36 

207.51 

1,332.03 

. 
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Two  additional  machines  are  now  in  service.  There  are  no  data  on  the  life  of 
main  or  gutter  "brooms. 

The  low  mileage  of  these  machines  indicates  that  they  were  out  of 
service  for  substantial  periods  either  because  of  weather  or  repair.  The 
average  mileage  on  working  days  is  20  curb- miles  which  would  total  over  five 
thousand  miles  a year  for  full-time  single-shift  operation.  The  patrol 
sweepers  averaged  2614  miles,  just  a little  over  half-time  use.  The  larger 
machines  show  3635  and  3986  miles,  which  is  better,  but  is  still  short  of 
desirable  use. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  tabulation  that  the  small  sweepers  show  a 
much  higher  cost  per  mile  than  the  larger  machines,  although,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, the  operating  cost  is  less.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  patrol  sweepers  are  much  older  and  that  three  of  them  were  six  years 
old  when  these  records  were  made.  The  two  Austin  40  machines  had  just  been 
placed  in  service  and  consequently  the  repair  expense  was  very  low.  A much 
more  extensive  analysis  of  cost  would  be  necessary  to  provide  suitable  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  operating  decisions. 

There  is  a tendency  among  the  street  cleaning  officials  to  favor  the 
larger  sweeping  machines,  mainly  because  of  the  larger  dirt  carrying  capacity 
and  consequently  fewer  dumps.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
cleaning  work  is  done  at  the  gutter  and  that  a four  foot  swath  is  practically 
as  effective  as  a five  or  six  foot  swath,  and  that  the  smaller  machines  are 
very  much  less  expensive  to  purchase.  The  decision  with  regard  to  desirable 
equipment  size,  however,  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  curb-mile  cost 
of  cleaning  streets,  because  the  officials  say  that  the  machines  do  equally 
effective  work.  No  such  costs  are  available  now,  but  they  should  be  produced 
and  used  in  the  administration  of  the  bureau. 

i.  Size  of  Trucks:  Some  comments  were  made  in  the  discussion  of 

street  cleaning  procedures,  to  the  effect  that  overly  large  equipment  is  pro- 

vided for  certain  operations,  particularly  for  gang  sweeping  work  on  which 

only  a small  amount  of  dirt  is  collected  daily  (less  than  ll-l/2  cu.  yds.  a 
day) . It  is  certain  that  smaller  equipment  costs  loss  to  operate  and  to 
maintain,  but  the  optimum  size  for  any  operation  should  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  unit  cost  for  doing  a particular  operating  job.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  test  out  several  different  sizes  and  designi. * 3 * * 6  of  equipment  to 
permit  an  intelligent  decision,  and  it  is  recommended  that  this  be  done  and 

that  accurate  costs  on  each  different  operation  be  compared. 

6.  Street  Cleaning  Expenditures 


a.  Present  Expenditures:  The  gross  and  net  expenditures  for  street 

cleaning  for  1950 “51  and  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  given  in 
the  following  ta'rmlation: 
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1950-51  Expenditures 

Type  of 
Expenditure 

Gross 

Expenditure 

Reimbursed 
for  State 
Highway 
Work 

Net 

Expenditures 

1951-52 

Budget 

Permanent  salaries  a / 

$ 30,741 

$ 1,102 

$ 29,639 

$ 36,796 

Wages 

1,154,423 

43,537 

1,110,391 

1,225, 013b/ 

Repairs  to  equipment 

(Shop) 

49, 199 

2,217 

46,932 

52,107o/ 

Truck  and  team  hire 

5,328 

- 

5,323 

5,076 

Other  contractual 

services 

3,596 

- 

2,596 

Heat,  lights  and 

power 

~ 

“ 

- 

125 

Gasoline  and  oil 

18,067 

1,176 

16,891) 

Other  riupplies  and 
material 

10,213 

1,319 

3,394) 

23,000 

Equipment 

35,480 

3,622 

31,050 

13,400 

Services  to  other 

departments 

3,021 

- 

3,021 

him 

Totals 

$1,309,073 

$52,973 

$1,256,100 

$3..; 358, 997. 

Estimated  reimbursement  from  State 
Gross  budget 

,53,019 

$1,412,016 

a7  Including  amounts  for  overtime  allowance  and  holidays . 
b/  Including  $114,120  allowed  for  increased  wage  rates, 
c/  Including  other  contractual  services. 
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In  actual  practice  the  budget  is  prepared  and  adopted  on  a net  basis,  end  the 
reimbursements  from  the  state  highway  department  for  street  cleaning  work  on 
state  highway  routes  are  deducted  from  actual  expenditures  as  they  are 
received.  The  accounts  do  not  readily  reveal  gross  expenditures,  by  even 
broad  classes,  and  some  assumptions  had  to  be  made  by  the  bureau  of  accounts 
to  produce  the  gross  expenditure  figures  shown  in  the  above  tabulation. 

b.  Unit  Cost  Data;  No  unit  cost  figures  whatever,  for  street 
cleaning  operations,  are  available,  and  because  the  equipment  and  material 
expenses  are  not  distributed  and  because  the  reporting  units  of  work  are  un- 
satisfactory, no  valid  unit  costs  could  be  obtained  or  computed  during  this 
Btvdy*  It  is  believed  that  an  activity  classification  for  accounting  for 
street  cleaning  expense  should  be  adopted  as  a basis  for  a cost  system.  The 
establishment  of  new  units  for  reporting  work  performed  has  been  proposed 

in  another  part  of  this  report. 

c.  Budget  Ssti mates:  It  is  believed  that  budget  estimates  are  not 

prepared  realistically,  and  that  the  bureau  is  penalized  through  its  inability 
to  develop  proper  justifications  for  its  requests.  The  buroau  estimates  it 
needs  8 flushers,  6 motor  sweepers,  and  8 trucks  for  replacement  and  addition, 
and  if-3  new  laborer  and  17  new  chauffeur  positions.  The  budget  requests  as 
prepared  for  the  current  year,  however,  included  estimates  for  6 flushers, 

5 trucks,  2 motor  sweepers,  and  ^3  new  laborer  and  7 new  chauffeur  positions. 

It  is  bel ieved  that  the  budget  for  street  cleaning  work  should  be 
prepared  on  a work  program  basis  and  include  all  anticipated  work  including 
that  for  the  state  highway  department.  It  is  recommended  that  consideration 
be  given  to  changing  the  accounting  methods  for  state  reimbursements  so  that 
expenditures  for  the  estimated  work  will  be  included  in  the  budget  and  the 
receipts  will  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  rather  than  deducted  from  street 
cleaning  expenditures. 

d.  Trend  of  Expenditures:  It  is  believed  that  street  cleaning 

expenditures  should  generally  decrease  over  the  next  few  years  and  that 
personal  sej-vices  expenditures  should  decrease  at  a rather  rapid  rate.  If 
anti-littering  ed\ication  and  parking  restrictions  are  made  effective,  the 
reductions  should  be  very  marked,  but  even  if  little  can  be  achieved  in 
these  matters,  continued  efforts  should  be  made  to  mechanize  cleaning  opera- 
tions wherever  possible,  and  thus  to  decrease  personal  service  requirements. 

It  is  recommended  that  attention  be  given  "co  possibilities  for  increasing 
the  mechanization  of  street  cleaning  operations.  Prominent  among  these 
possibilities  is  the  procurement  of  machines  to  pick  up  cleanly  the  small 
piles  of  dirt  now  left  by  gang  sweepers.  If  the  machine  sweeper  piles  can  also 
be  picked  up  mechanically,  further  substantial  savings  can  be  realized. 

Further  savings  can  be  made  by  finding  locations  in  which  as  much  as  a month's 
accumulation  of  machine  sweeper  piles  may  be  stored  before  being  carried  to 
the  dump. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
SEWER  MAINTENANCE 


L Introduction 


The  bureau  of  sewer  repair  is  one  of  the  four  bureaus  of  the  department 
of  public  works  that  perform  the  principal  maintenance  and  operational  functions 
of  the  department.  Prior  to  January  8,  1900,  severe  construction  and  repair 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  streets,  highways,  and 
squares.  A new  charter  effective  on  that  date  placed  the  function  of  construc- 
tion of  sewers  in  the  bureau  of  engineering  and  the  repair  and  cleaning  of 
sewers  in  a bureau  of  streets  in  a newly  created  board  of  public  works.  In 
1908,  sewer  cleaning  and  repair  responsibilities  were  placed  in  the  present 
bureau  of  sewer  repair  and  the  functions  have  remained  substantially  the  same 
since  that  time. 

On  August  15,  1951>  there  were  132  employes  in  the  bureau.  The  total 
expenditures  of  the  bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  1950-1951  were  $837,968  which 
included  $140,582  for  side  sewer  operations,  which  was  reimbursed  by  the  property 
owners  for  whom  the  side  sewer  work  was  performed.  Therefore,  the  net  expendi- 
ture of  budgeted  funds  for  the  year  was  $697,836.  The  total  budget  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1951-1952  is  $823,383,  of  which  $100,000  is  set  up  as 
a revolving  fund  for  side  sewer  repairs  and  installations,  making  the  net  appro- 
priation $723,383. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  bureau  appears  to  be  a lack  of  adequate 
supervision.  Some  of  the  activities  of  the  bureau  are  without  beads  and  must 
rely  for  supervision  on  division  heads  who  cannot  devote  sufficient  time  to 
provide  positive  direction. 

The  effect  of  faulty  early  sewer  design  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
sewers  is  considerable.  The  resulting  problems  are  being  slowly  alleviated  by 
a gradual  replacement  of  obsolete  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory  sewers  with  those 
of  a modern  and  functional  design.  The  problem  of  subsidence  seems  to  affect 
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side  sewer  installations  more  than  main  sewer  construction.  Main  severs  are 
generally  built  on  piles  and  are  not  affected  by  subsidence  to  any  serious  extent. 

2.  Functions  and  Activities 


The  bureau  of  sewer  repair  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  779  miles  of  sewers  which  comprise  the  combined  sewage  collection  system  for 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  The  responsibilities  of  the  bureau  in- 
clude the  cleaning  and  repairing  of  sewers,  the  construction  and  repairing  of 
manholes,  the  cleaning  and  repairing  of  catch  basins,  and  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  12  sewage  pumping  stations.  The  specific  functions  and  activities 
of  the  bureau  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

a.  Repairing  all  breaks  and  leaks  in  the  main  sewers  of  vitrified 
clay  pipe  and  concrete  pipe  construction  by  replacing  defective  sections. 

b.  Repairing  defective  sections  of  the  main  sewers  of  brick  construc- 
tion by  removing  and  replacing  the  sections  with  new  brick. 

c.  Repairing  all  breaks  and  leaks  in  the  side  sewers  that  occur 
between  the  sidewalk  trap  and  the  main  sewer,  for  which  the  property  owners 
concerned  pay  the  entire  cost. 

a.  Installing  side  sewers  for  new  buildings,  the  cost  being  reim- 
burse^ by  the  property  owners  concerned. 

e.  Constructing  new  manholes  on  existing  sewers  in  locations  where 
such  manholes  are  considered  to  be  necessary. 

f . Repairing  existing  manholes,  catch  basing  and  other  sewer  system 
appurtenances . 

g.  Constructing  new  catch  basins  and  connecting  them  to  existing 
main  sewers. 

h.  Cleaning  approximately  25,000  catch  basins  by  the  use  of  eductor 
equipment  supplemented,  when  necessary,  by  manual  methods. 

i.  Cleaning  the  flatter  sections  of  the  main  sewers  using  motorized 
bucket  and  windlass  equipment  or,  under  special  circumstances,  hand  methods. 

j.  Cleaning  main  sewers  and  displacing  obstructions  in  them  by  flush- 
ing with  water. 

k.  Detecting  the  location  of  breaks  and  leaks  by  flushing  dye  through 
the  sewer  system  or  through  surface  breaks. 

l.  Repairing  the  force  mains  carrying  the  pumped  sewage  into  the 
treatment  plants,  the  interceptor  system  collecting  the  sewage  for  discharge 
into  the  treatment  plants,  and  the  outfall  sewers  discharging  the  sewage 
flow  into  the  bay. 
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3«  Description  of  Sever  System 

The  sewer  system  of  the  city  consists  of  778*9  miles  of  combined 
sewers.  The  several  types  of  sewer,  the  minimum  and  maximum  size  of  each  type, 
and  the  number  of  miles  of  each  type  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Type 

Size 

Miles  of 
Sewer 

Vitrified  clay  pipe 

6"  - 24" 

590.0 

Cement  pipe 

12"  - 16" 

5.4 

Cast  iron  pipe 

10"  - 24" 

2.0 

Brick 

12"  - 7,x8*6" 

76.0 

Steel  pipe  in  concrete 

10"  - 30" 

1.0 

Reinforced  concrete 

2'x3'  - Q'3"x9'6n 
27"  - 7'6" 

91.0 

Spun  reinforced  concrete 

6.7 

Trans ite 

12"  - 18" 

6.8 

Total 

778.9 

There  are  approximately  25; 

000  catch  basins  and 

an  unknown  number 

manholes.  The  bureau  also  operates  12  sewage  pumping  stations. 

Some  dry  weather  sewage  flow  is  now  being  discharged  into  the  bay.  How- 
ever, upon  the  completion  of  the  new  treatment  plants  in  the  very  near  future 
all  dry  weather  flow  will  be  passed  and  treated  through  the  treatment  plants  and 
none  will  be  discharged  into  the  bay. 

According  to  the  terminology  in  use,  main  sewers  are  any  sewers  located 
longitudinally  and  include  trunk  and  feeder  mains.  Side  sewers  are  the  house 
connections  leading  from  the  property  to  the  main  sewer.  Side  sewers  are  part 
of  the  property  to  which  they  are  connected  and  the  owner  is  responsible  for  their 
maintenance  although  the  city  makes  all  repairs  on  that  portion  of  the  side  sewer 
leading  from  the  sidewalk  trap  to  the  main  sewer  at  a cost  reimbursable  by  the 
property  owner.  Repairs  on  that  portion  of  the  side  sewer  leading  from  the 
property  to  the  sidewalk  trap  are  made  by  plumbers  by  individual  arrangements  with 
the  property  owner. 

4.  Organization  and  Staff 

a.  Present  Organization  Structure:  The  bureau  of  sewer  repair  is  beaded 

by  a superintendent  of  sewer  repair,  a civil  service  employe,  who  is  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  the  assistant  director  of  public  works  in  charge  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  As  of  August  15,  1951;  the  internal  organization  of  the 
bureau,  the  number  of  positions  assigned  to  each  unit,  and  the  annual  payroll  cost 
for  each  are  shown  in  the  tabulation  that  follows  (descending  lines  of  authority 
are  shown  by  indentations  of  the  names  of  the  units) : 
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Title  of 

Number  of 

Annual 

Name  of  Unit 

Head  of  Unit 

Positions 

Payroll  Cost 

Bureau  of  sewer  repair 

Superintendent,  bureau 
of  sewer  repair 

1 

$ 9,600.00 

Side  sewer  division 

Assistant  superintendent, 
bureau  of  sewer  repair 

1 

6,720.00 

Side  sewer  repair 

General  foreman,  sewer 
connection  and  repairs 

24 

96,280.00 

Sewage  pumping  stations 

Assistant  engineer  I, 
electrical 

8 

33,924.00 

Main  sewer  division 

Assistant  superintendent, 
bureau  of  sewer  repair 

1 

6,720.00 

Brick  repaiisunit 

a/ 

17 

97,150.00 

Sewer  cleaning  unit 

Sewer  cleaner 

3 

11,950.00 

Sewer  cleaning  unit 

Sewer  cleaner 

3 

11,950.00 

Sewer  cleaning  unit 

Sewer  cleaner 

3 

11,950.00 

Sewer  cleaning  unit 

Sewer  cleaner 

3 

11,950.00 

Sewer  cleaning  unit 

Sewer  cleaner 

3 

11,950.00 

Sewer  cleaning  unit 

Sewer  cleaner 

3 

11,950.00 

Laborer 

Laborer 

1 

3,400.00 

Main  sewer  repair 

General  foreman,  sewer 
connections  and  repairs 

21 

83,640.00 

Catch  basin  cleaning  and 
miscellaneous  services 

General  foreman,  sewer 
connections  and  repairs 

40 

153,615.00 

Totals 

132 

$566,149.00 

a / No  designated  head  of  unit;  the  six  bricklayers  report  directly  to  the 
assistant  superintendent,  bureau  of  sewer  repair,  and  generally  each  bricklayer 
has  two  hodcarriers  under  his  supervision. 


No  official  designations  have  been  established  for  the  internal  organ- 
ization units,  but  the  names  used  in  the  above  tabulation  are  those  in  comnon 
usage . 


Although  the  organization  chart  submitted  by  the  bureau  shows  the  brick 
repair  unit  as  being  under  the  side  sewer  division,  the  unit  works  almost  exclu- 
sively for  main  sewer  repair  in  the  main  sewer  division  and  supervision  over  the 
six  bricklayers  is  exercised  by  the  general  foreman,  sewer  connections  and  repairs, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  main  sewer  repair  unit.  The  brick  repair  unit,  therefore, 
is  shown  under  the  main  sewer  division  in  the  above  tabulation. 

b.  Present  Staff:  The  staff  of  the  bureau  and  the  pay  rates  of  the 

several  positions  as  of  August  15,  1951  are  shown  in  the  tabulation  that  follows 
(descending  lines  of  authority  are  shown  by  indentations  of  position  titles): 
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Number  of 

Rate 

of  Pay 

Annual 

Position  Positions 

Monthly 

Payroll  Cost 

Superintendent,  bureau 

of  sever  repair 

1 

$800.00 

$ 9,600.00 

Assistant  superintendent. 

bureau  of  sever  repair 

1 

560.00 

6,720.00 

General  foreman,  sever 

connections  and  repairs 

1 

470.00 

5,640.00 

Chauffeur 

1 

$19.36 

4,840.00 

Cribber 

22 

15.60 

85,800.00 

Assistant  engineer  I, 

electrical 

1 

U65.OO 

5,500.00 

Operating  engineer 

1 

402.00 

4,824.00 

Operating  engineer 

1 

380.00 

4,560.00 

Junior  operating  engineer 

3 

340.00 

12,240.00 

Junior  operating  engineer 

2 

280.00 

6,720.00 

Assistant  superintendent. 

bureau  of  sever  repair 

1 

560.00 

6,720.00 

Bricklayer 

6 

27.00 

40,500.00 

Eodcarrier 

11 

20.60 

55,650.00 

Sever  cleaner 

1 

17.10 

4,275.00 

Sever  cleaner 

1 

17.10 

4,275.00 

Laborer 

1 

13.60 

3,400.00 

Sever  cleaner 

1 

17.10 

4,275.00 

Sever  cleaner 

1 

17.10 

4,275.00 

Laborer 

1 

13.60 

3,400.00 

Sever  cleaner 

1 

17.10 

4,275.00 

Sever  cleaner 

1 

17.10 

4,275.00 

Laborer 

1 

13.60 

3,400.00 

Sever  cleaner 

1 

17.10 

4,275.00 

Sever  cleaner 

1 

17.10 

4,275-00 

Laborer 

1 

13.60 

3,400.00 

• 
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Position 

Sewer  cleaner 

Sewer  cleaner 
Laborer 

Sewer  cleaner 

Sewer  cleaner 
Laborer 

Laborer 

General  foreman,  sewer 
connections  and  repairs 

Cribber 


Number  of 
Positions 

1 $17.10 

1 17.10 

1 13.60 

1 17.10 

1 17.10 

1 13.60 

1 13.60 

1 

20  15.60 


Annual 
Payroll  Cost 

$ 4,275.00 

4.275.00 

3.400.00 

4.275.00 

4.275.00 

3.400.00 

3,400.00 
$470.00  5,640.00 

78,000.00 


Rate  of  Pay 
>aily  Monthly 


General  foreman,  sewer 
connections  and  repairs 

Chauffeur 
Sewer  cleaner 
Laborer 

Totals 


1 


10 

19.36 

5 

17.10 

24 

13.60 

132 

470.00  5,640.00 

48,400. 

21,375. 

81,600. 

$566,149.00 


In  addition  to  the  above  positions  the  bureau  has  assigned  to  it  a 
junior  civil  engineer  from  the  bureau  of  engineering  and  a general  clerk-typist 
from  the  bureau  of  accounts. 

5.  Comments  on  the  Present  Organization  and  Staff 

a.  Equalization  of  Supervisory  Workload:  The  number  of  units  in  each 

of  the  two  divisions  under  the  present  plan  of  organization  throws  a dispropor- 
tionate burden  of  responsibility  on  the  main  sewer  division.  The  side  sewer 
division  consists  of  a side  sewer  repair  unit  and  a sewage  pumping  station  unit. 
All  other  units  of  the  bureau  are  in  the  main  sewer  division.  There  are  4l  em- 
ployes in  the  side  sewer  division  and  92  employes  in  the  main  sewer  division. 
There  should  be  a more  equitable  distribution  of  divisional  workload  so  that  each 
division  can  be  properly  supervised  and  controlled. 

Probably  the  most  logical  distribution  of  activities  would  be  one  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  character  of  the  bureau's  operations,  that  is,  maintenance 
and  operation.  It  would  appear  that  the  main  sewer  repair  unit,  the  side  sewer 
repair  unit,  and  the  brick  repair  unit  should  form  one  division  due  to  the  great 
similarity  of  the  work.  Such  a division  might  be  called  the  sewer  construction 
and  repair  division. 
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The  remainder  of  the  activities  in  the  bureau  are  operational  in  nature 
and,  therefore,  could  be  formed  into  a second  division  to  be  called  the  sewer 
operation  division.  This  division  would  consist  of  the  sewage  pumping  station 
unit,  the  catch  basin  cleaning  units,  the  sewer  cleaning  units,  and  the  miscel- 
laneous services  units . The  proposed  division  of  duties  would  provide  a more  equit- 
able distribution  of  workload,  and  a much  more  logical  arrangement  than  now 
exists. 


It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  present  activities  be  regrouped 
so  that  the  bricklaying,  the  main  sewer  repairing,  and  the  side  sewer  repairing 
are  placed  in  a sewer  construction  and  repair  division,  and  the  catch  basin  clean- 
ing, the  sewer  cleaning,  the  sewage  pumping  operating,  and  miscellaneous  services 
activities  (called  special  services  in  the  proposed  organization)  are  allocated 
to  a sewer  operation  division. 

b.  Span  of  Control  for  Main  Sewer  Division:  The  head  of  the  main  sewer 

division  has  13  crews  and  two  general  foreman  reporting  to  him.  The  number  of 
units  is  too  great  for  him  to  handle  adequately  and  to  supervise  properly.  He  is 
required  to  supervise  directly  the  six  sewer  deeming  crews,  six  brick  sewer  repair 
crews,  and  one  labor  crew,  and  it  is  not  good  practice  to  have  an  assistant  super- 
intendent acting  as  a general  foreman  for  sewer  cleaning  crews.  In  reality,  be 
spends  so  much  time  on  detailed  supervisory  work  that  he  does  not  have  time  to 

do  the  more  important  job  of  directing  the  two  large  units  or  dealing  adequately 
with  other  administrative  duties.  The  situation  would  be  essentially  the  same 
under  the  proposed  reallocation  of  activities  as  under  the  present  arrangement. 

It  is  believed  that  the  sewer  cleaning  operation  should  be  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a foreman  who  can  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  field  operations 
of  this  unit,  and  conduct  some  intensive  research  into  new  procedures  and  methods. 

To  place  the  sewer  cleaning  operation  under  a foreman  would  reduce  the 
number  of  units  reporting  directly  to  the  division  head  by  six.  This  should 
enable  the  division  head  to  exercise  the  kind  of  control  that  is  necessary  for 
the  efficient  and  economical  operation  of  the  division.  It  is,  therefore,  recom- 
mended that  the  sewer  cleaning  operation  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
foreman  directly  responsible  to  the  division  head. 

c.  Header  Brick  Paving  Unit:  The  authorized  brick  sewer  repair  force 

consists  of  seven  bricklayers  and  12  hodcarriers,  although  one  position  cf  brick- 
layer and  one  of  hodcarrier  are  now  vacant.  The  salaries  of  these  19  authorized 
positions  represents  an  annual  expenditure  of  $109,050;  and,  of  the  17  actual 
employes,  $97,150.  To  achieve  even  reasonable  efficiency  it  is  essential  that 

a force  of  such  size  requiring  a comparatively  large  expenditure  of  money  should 
have  a designated  head  to  exercise  immediate  supervisory  control  over  its  activi- 
ties. Under  present  conditions,  the  span  of  control  is  extended  beyond  satis- 
factory working  limits.  It  is  not  fair  either  to  the  employes  nor  to  the  officials 
of  the  bureau  to  allow  this  situation  to  continue.  Furthermore,  strengthening 
the  supervision  would  certainly  produce  a net  saving  to  the  city,  either  in  a 
reduction  of  the  working  force  or  in  an  increase  in  the  production  of  the  present 
employes.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a bricklayer  foreman  position  be 
created  to  head  the  brick  repair  unit  and  to  be  responsible  directly  to  the  head 
of  the  proposed  sewer  construction  and  repair  division. 


rganizauicn)  persist  cf  fix 
deterring  sever  breaks,  and  trouble  sbocoing  in  general.  His  unio  is  — der  ore 
supervision  of  obe  general  foreran  vtc  Is  also  resgensibi e for  caocb  basin  1?=-- 
~ --P-  Shere  is  n*c  close  relationship  litw.cn  catch  oasm 
tbe  above  nenticned  services.  It  order  oc  gemic  obe 
to  exercise  closer  supervision  ever  osoch  basin  o leaning  and  oc  provide  for  sirs 
surveillance  over  tbeverk  of  tbe  niscellanecus  services  unio,  in  is  recanaeniei 
“bat  tbe  general  foreran  supervise  tbe  II  edurocr  crews,  and  o'car  a oev  foreran 
pcs  in  ion  be  creaxed  and  assigned  oc  supervise  tbe  proposed  special  servioes  mix 
and  tc  report  directly  to  tbe  division  bead. 


e.  Iff ice  Services:  -be  clerical  services  for  obe  bureau  of  sever 

repair  are  perfumed  by  3.  general  cleri-oypir:  vbc  is  assigned  oc  obis  dooy  from 
tbe  bureau  of  accounts,  Ixber  office  service^  including  obe  mai  training  of  naps 
and  records  for  tbe  bureau  of  sever  repair,  are  performed  by  a junior  civil 
engineer  assigned  from  the  bureau  of  engineering  on  a paro-oine  basis. 


In  addition  tc  nainxaining  obe  naps  and  records  for  obe  bureau,  obe 
engineer  is  ~?=  >1  up  a survey  of  all  brick  severs  in  obe  city,  -lo rouge  obe  acti- 
vities of  tbe  engineer  are  necessary  as  far  as  obey  lave  gone,  obe  scope  of  bis 
operations  should  be  extended  tc  include  improving  obe  record  sysxeu,  analyring 
performance  and  cost  daua,  and  ocnducuirg  invesnigaoiens  of  neobods  and  opera- 
tions. Here  is  a definite  need  in  obe  bureau  for  tbe  produce  ion  of  various  types 
of  analyses  essential  tc  a sound  adzrinisxraxicn  of  obe  bureau.  Ite  rureau  is 
fororunate  tc  have  available  an  engineer  familiar  vino  obe  bureau's  operaoions 
anc  full  advantage  should  be  derived  from  obis  position  by  exoending  obe  duoies 
and  responsibilities  to  include  supervision  of  obe  office  services,  lo  is  rerem- 
nsnded  that  this  be  done. 
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cf  sever  repair.  Hs  remaining  line  is  devetei  or  verb  rn 
various  phases  of  tbe  sever  age  sysoen  for  obe  bureau  of  engineering.  Although 
obis  division  of  oine  could  renain  obe  sane,  it  is  reroexyniei  obao  obis  gosioim 
-f  junior  civil  engineer  be  assigned  dire  only  oc  obe 
in  visv  cf  tbe  extent  cf  verb  for  that  bureau.  He  position  is  nrv  : 

repair. 


Sumsrinirg  and  giving  effeco  oc  obe  i 
ction,  it  is  proposed  obat  tbe  organ 
sieve  in  obe  fcHrvi-g  tabulation: 
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Name  of  Unit 

Bureau  of  sever  maintenance 

Sever  operations  division 

Sever  cleaning  section 
Catch  basin  cleaning  section 
Special  services  section 
Sevage  pumping  section 

Sever  construction  and  repair  division 

Main  sever  repair  section 
Side  sever  repair  section 
Brick  sever  repair  section 

Office  services  division 


Title  of  Head  of  Unit 

Superintendent  of  sever  maintenance 

Sever  operations  supervisor 

Sever  cleaning  foreman 
Catch  basin  cleaning  foreman 
Special  services  foreman 
Sevage  pumping  engineer 

Sever  repair  supervisor 

Main  sever  repair  foreman 
Side  sever  repair  foreman 
Bricklayer  foreman 

Office  engineer 


It  is  not  suggested  that  the  above  position  titles  need  be  adopted  as  civil  serv- 
ice titles,  but  they  should  be  used  for  administrative  purposes  for  ease  of  identi- 
fication. The  proposed  names  of  the  organization  units,  or  similar  names  that 
describe  the  divisions  and  sections,  should  be  officially  adopted  by  the  director 
of  public  vorks. 

The  proposed  plan  provides  a clear-cut  division  betveen  the  tvo  principal 
functions  of  the  bureau,  namely,  that  of  operation  and  of  construction  and  repair. 

In  the  administration  of  these  functions  the  plan  provides  a greater  degree  of 
flexibility  than  is  nov  possible  because  similar  skills  and  kinds  of  vork  are 
grouped  in  a single  division.  The  proposed  plan  vould  eliminate  the  present  divided 
authority  and  responsibility.  This  plan  also  vould  permit  greatly  improved  field 
supervision  by  limiting  the  responsibilities  of  an  assistant  superintendent  to 
those  duties  directly  affecting  only  operations  or  only  construction  and  repair. 

The  functions  of  most  of  the  proposed  organization  units  are  indicated 
in  a general  vay  by  the  name  of  each  unit  and  by  the  title  of  its  head,  but  some 
further  explanation  may  be  desirable  to  shov  specifically  the  allocation  of  all 
principal  functions.  The  sever  cleaning  section  vould  be  allotted  the  vork  nov 
done  by  the  six  sever  cleaning  crevs  and  one  labor  crev.  The  catch  basin  cleaning 
section  vould  be  assigned  the  duties  nov  performed  by  the  10  eductor  crevs.  The 
special  services  section  vould  be  given  the  functions  of  flushing  severs,  investi- 
gating and  dealing  vith  complaints,  detecting  sever  breaks,  and  trouble  shooting 
generally.  The  sevage  pumping  section  vould  be  allocated  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  12  sevage  pumping  stations. 

The  main  sever  repair  section  vould  be  given  the  function  of  repairing 
all  pipe  and  all  monolithic  concrete  main  severs.  The  brick  sever  repair  section 
vould  be  made  responsible  for  constructing  and  repairing  manholes  and  catch  basins, 
and  for  repairing  main  brick  severs.  The  side  sever  repair  section  vould  be  as- 
signed the  functions  of  installing  and  repairing  the  side  severs  of  the  city. 

The  office  services  division  vould  be  given  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
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the  sewer  record  maps  up  to  date,  analyzing  performance  and  cost  data,  conducting 
investigations  of  methods  and  operations,  and  making  surveys  of  sewers. 

7.  General  Operating  Procedures 

a.  General  Comments;  The  methods  used  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  bureau  were  found  to  be  generally  satisfactory.  Certain  procedures  relat- 
ing to  catch  basin  cleaning,  transportation  of  sewer  repair  crews,  and  sewage 
pumping  stations  require  some  improvements  to  secure  more  effective  and  efficient 
operation.  These  and  several  other  procedures  are  discussed  in  the  following 
sections. 


b.  Adequacy  of  Catch  Basin  Cleaning:  The  operating  records  do  not  show 
the  frequency  of  cleaning  catch  basins  or  reveal  the  number  of  complaints  received 
of  blocked  or  full  basins.  The  summary  records  for  the  past  three  years,  however, 
indicate  that  about  half  of  the  city's  approximately  25,000  catch  basins  are 
cleaned  each  year.  The  summary  figures  are  given  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Year 


Number  of  Catch 
Basins  Cleaned 


Cubic  Yards  of 
Silt  Removed 


Cubic  Yards  per 
Catch  Basin 


1948- 1949  12,136  11,920 

1949- 1950  14,889  14,119 

1950- 1951  15,231  14,119 


O.98 

0.95 

0.93 


Actually,  in  the  absence  of  frequency  and  complaint  records,  an  appraisal 
of  the  cleaning  work  can  be  made  only  by  testing  the  amount  of  dirt  in  basins  and 
by  observing  the  action  during  heavy  rains.  In  the  small  sample  observed  during 
the  field  studies,  most  of  the  stoppages  during  rains  appeared  to  result  from 
blocked  grates  and  openings  rather  than  from  overloaded  catch  basins.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  basins  tested  contained  large  quantities  of  dirt  and  usually  were 
from  half  to  at  least  three -fourths  full. 


The  frequency  of  cleaning  may  be  satisfactory  for  conditions  in  San 
Francisco,  but  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  less  than  that  in  comparable  cities. 

c.  Use  of  Catch  Basin  Cleaning  Summaries:  The  activities  of  eductor 

crews  are  summarized  monthly  in  a report  to  the  director  of  public  works.  The 
summaries  of  monthly  reports  for  February  1951  through  May  1951  are  shown  in  the 
tabulation  that  follows: 


Month 

Catch  Basins 

Cleaned 

Number 

Hours 

February 

1235 

981 

March 

1375 

1071 

April 

1387 

1130 

May 

1699 

1313 

Average 

0.424 

1124 

Hours 

Hours  on 

Hours 

on  Sewer 

Pumping  or 

on 

Wet  Down 

Flushing 

Repair 

53 

144- 

95 

39 

248 

29 

65 

160 

95 

35 

198 

45 

48 

188 

66 

. 


; 
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The  actual  total  number  of  hours  worked  by  the  eductor  crews  in  the 
four  months  shown  above  is  5,886,  whereas  only  5,701  hours,  or  97  percent,  are 
accounted  for  in  the  sumnaries.  A total  of  185  working  hours  of  eductor  crews 
for  the  four  months  was  not  accounted  for.  The  value  of  reports  of  this  type 
lies  in  their  completeness  and  accuracy.  To  make  an  analysis  of  operations  on 
the  basis  of  incomplete  data  is,  of  course,  without  validity  and  is  certainly 
misleading.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  summaries  of  catch  basin  cleaning 
operations  be  compiled  accurately  and  show  the  activities  of  the  eductor  units 
for  every  hour  worked  or  used. 

It  appears  that  the  summaries  of  catch  basin  cleaning  activities  are 
not  being  used  by  bureau  management  to  analyze  the  operations.  A casual  reading 
of  the  monthly  summaries  as  they  are  now  prepared  does  not  provide  significant 
information  for  unit  performance  analysis  or  for  comparative  purposes.  A good 
summary  of  operations  should  show  the  exact  time  spent  on  each  activity,  the 
units  of  work  performed  for  each  hour  of  operation,  and  a comparison  of  perform- 
ance among  the  crews.  This  type  of  information  is  required  to  make  an  effective 
analysis  of  operations.  Such  analyses,  of  course,  should  be  made  by  the  bureau 
in  order  to  make  those  appraisals  of  operations  which  are  essential  to  good  manage- 
ment. It  is  therefore  recommended  that  monthly  summaries  of  catch  basin  cleaning 
operations  be  developed  to  show  unit  performance  of  each  activity  by  each  crew 
and  that  the  summaries  be  used  by  bureau  officials  to  analyze  and  appraise  each 
activity. 


d.  Uneconomical  Use  cf  Zductcrs : The  eductors  are  diverted  from  their 

primary  and  intended  work  of  cleaning  catch  basins  in  order  to  wet  backfilled 
sewer  trenches,  to  flush  sewers,  or  to  do  special  pumping  work.  It  may  be  seen 
from  the  above  tabulation  that  an  average  of  236  hours  a month  of  eductor  use  is 
so  diverted,  which  means  that,  on  the  average,  one  and  a half  eductors  are  always 
in  use  for  tasks  other  than  cleaning  catch  basins. 

The  eductors  are  designed  especially  for  cleaning  catch  basins,  and 
are  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  economical  equipment  for  this  work. 
Nevertheless,  the  machines  are  relatively  expensive  to  operate  and  their  use  for 
hauling  water  or  for  pumping  water  cannot  be  justified.  These  special  jobs  can 
be  performed  by  smaller  crews  with  equipment  that  costs  half  as  much  to  operate. 

A tank  truck  and  driver  can  haul  water  satisfactorily  and  the  cost  would  be  about 
$3*75  an  hour  instead  of  about  $8.10  an  hour  for  an  eductor  crew.  A pumping  unit 
could  be  added  to  the  tank  truck  so  that  the  equipment  could  be  used  for  power 
flushing  or  pumping  water  from  basements. 

It  is  reported  that  such  misuse  of  equipment  is  necessary  because  re- 
quests for  proper  equipment  are  denied  by  budget  authorities  and  the  operating 
agencies  have  to  make  do  with  present  equipment  for  any  job  that  arises.  For 
water  hauling,  however,  the  justification  for  providing  the  special  tank  truck 
is  so  strong  that  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  acquisition  would  be  denied.  It 
would  be  possible,  however,  to  transfer  an  old  f lusher  from  the  bureau  of  street 
cleaning  to  this  work  if  a new  vehicle  cannot  be  obtained. 

Eductor  crews  try  to  follow  a certain  pattern  for  catch  basin  cleaning 
throughout  their  districts.  Orders  to  perform  miscellaneous  services  interrupt 
this  pattern  and  a considerable  amount  of  time  is  spent  merely  in  driving  from  one 
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job  to  another.  It  is  believed  that,  if  eductor  crews  were  permitted  to  work  ex- 
clusively on  catch  basin  cleaning,  substantially  more  catch  basins  would  be 
cleaned  and  a further  reduction  in  eductor  crews  would  be  possible. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  city's  eductors  be  used  exclusively  for  catch 
basin  cleaning  except  in  case  of  actual  emergencies,  and  that  suitable  equipment 
be  acquired  for  pumping,  flushing,  and  hauling  water.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  two  eductor  crews  be  eliminated  and  the  two  eductors  be  used  strictly  as 
spares  for  catch  basin  cleaning  work.  A driver  would  have  to  be  provided  for 
the  tank  truck,  but,  after  providing  for  his  wages  and  the  tank  truck  cost,  there 
would  be  a saving  of  at  least  $25,000  a year  over  present  costs. 

e.  Comparative  Cost  of  Catch  Basin  Cleaning?  In  order  to  analyze  and 
measure  the  catch  basin  cleaning  work  of  the  various  crews,  the  monthly  summary 
of  operations  for  the  month  of  April  1951  was  chosen  at  random  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  computations  which  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Cost 


Catch  Basins 

Cost  of  Operation 

per 

Educ- 

Cleaned 

Min.  per 

Wage 

Overhead 

Equipment 

Total 

Catbh 

tor  No.  Chauffeur 

No. 

Hours  C/Basin 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Basin 

401 

i:  lltllti 

) i» 

127 

49 

$ 5,913 

$ 1,498 

$ 191 

$ 7,602 

$49 

402 

R.  Benson 

117 

103 

53 

4,796 

1,215 

155 

6,166 

52 

403 

J.  Kelly 

109 

100 

55 

4,656 

1,180 

150 

5,986 

55 

4o4 

G.  Johnson 

127 

100.5 

47 

4,679 

1,185 

151 

6,015 

47 

405 

T.  McHugh 

146 

125.5 

52 

5,843 

1,480 

188 

7,5H 

51 

4o6 

E.  Meagles 

122 

101 

50 

4,703 

1,191 

151 

6,045 

50 

408 

R.  Benson 

48 

40 

50 

1,862 

472 

60 

2,394 

50 

4l4 

J.  Segale 

206 

158 

46 

7,356 

1,864 

237 

9,457 

46 

415 

J.  Conway 

198 

150 

46 

6,984 

1,770 

225 

8,979 

45 

419 

A.  Brady 

128 

99.5 

47 

4,633 

1,174 

149 

5,956 

47 

420 

J.  Brennan 

31 

26 

50 

1,211 

307 

39 

1,557 

50 

Totals 

1«387 

1,130.5 

49 

$52,636 

$13,336 

$1,696 

$67,668 

$49 

very 

The  unit  costs  of  cleaning  catch  basins 

, listed 

above,  show  only  a 

slight  variation  among  crews.  This  is  the  result  of  the  surprising  similarity  of 
unit  production  for  each  eductor  crew.  The  number  of  minutes  required  to  clean 
one  catch  basin  varies  from  46  to  55  with  an  average  of  49,  or  about  10  catch 
basins  per  day.  In  view  of  the  many  geographical  and  other  factors  affecting 
catch  basin  cleaning,  a greater  variance  would  be  expected  as  between  the  districts. 
The  figures  suggest  that  perhaps  the  eductor  crews  have  adopted  an  unofficial 
standard  of  cleaning  10  catch  basins  per  day.  This  standard  is  extremely  low 
compared  with  the  experiences  of  other  cities,  and  judged  by  the  review  of  catch 
basin  cleaning  operations  undertaken  as  a part  of  this  study. 

Observation  of  the  catch  basin  cleaning  operations  revealed  that  catch 
basins  can  normally  be  cleaned  in  from  10  to  30  minutes,  depending  on  the  accumu- 
lation of  dirt  in  the  basins.  The  timed  cleaning  of  one  catch  basin  which  was 
solidly  full  of  dirt  was  seven  minutes.  On  the  average,  then,  an  eductor  crew 
should  be  able  to  clean  from  16  to  20  catch  basins  a day  without  any  difficulty. 
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and  even  higher  rates  of  cleaning  are  experienced  in  some  comparable  cities.  The 
high  cost  of  catch  basin  cleaning  indicates  a need  to  improve  the  present  standard. 
An  improved  production  standard  can  be  achieved  primarily  by  the  exercise  of  more 
diligent  supervision.  It  is  proposed  elsewhere  in  the  report  that  the  special 
services  presently  under  the  same  supervision  as  catch  basin  cleaning  be  formed 
into  a separate  unit.  It  is  believed  that,  if  the  supervisor  of  catch  basin 
cleaning  spends  his  time  exclusively  with  that  unit,  the  constant  and  positive 
supervision  resulting  will  decrease  unit  costs  considerably. 

It  is  recommended  that  time  studies  be  made  of  the  operations  of  the 
several  crews  as  a basis  for  the  improvement  of  practices  and  the  establishment 
of  reasonable  standards  of  performance. 

f.  Three- Man  Operation  of  Eductors:  An  eductor  crew  in  San  Francisco 

consists  of  three  men,  a chauffeur,  and  two  laborers.  The  chauffeur  drives  the 
eductor  to  the  cleaning  route  and,  after  each  basin  is  cleaned,  drives  to  the  next 
one;  and,  of  course,  during  the  driving  periods  the  laborers  can  do  no  work. 

When  an  eductor  reaches  a catch  basin,  the  two  laborers  operate  the  eductor 
machinery  and  clean  the  basin,  and  during  this  time  the  chauffeur  does  nothing. 

A chauffeur  may  work  no  more  than  one  hour  during  a day  of  catch  basin  cleaning. 

The  work  of  cleaning  catch  basins  is  a two-man  operation  and  is  done 
with  two-man  crews  throughout  the  country.  The  driver  is  normally  in  charge  of  a 
crew  and  operates  the  eductor  machinery  in  addition  to  driving,  and  a laborer  puts 
the  hoses  in  the  basin,  removes  objects  that  cannot  be  pumped,  and  assists  in 
other  ways.  It  is  understood  that  such  a two-man  operation  is  not  possible  under 
present  union  agreements,  even  though  the  drivers  of  several  other  kinds  of  special 
equipment  normally  do  other  work  for  which  the  equipment  is  designed.  It  would 
seem  that  an  acceptable  plan  of  operation  that  would  be  acceptable  to  everyone 
concerned  could  be  worked  out  and  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  a crew  thereby 
reduced  from  $8.10  to  $6.00  an  hour,  or,  for  eight  eductors,  a total  saving  of 
$33*600  a year  might  be  made. 

It  might  be  practicable  to  classify  the  eductor  operator  position  in 
a separate  category  to  take  into  account  both  driver  and  eductor  work  to  compen- 
sate the  employes  for  the  extra  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  efforts  be  made  to  have  two-man  operation  of 
eductors  accepted  by  those  concerned. 

g.  Scheduling  Catch  Basin  Cleaning  Operations:  One  of  the  best  means 

of  programming  and  controlling  catch  basin  cleaning  work  is  the  adoption  of  a 
positive  record  system  which  shows  the  location  of  each  basin  and  the  date  of  each 
cleaning.  Usually  such  records  are  kept  on  cards,  each  of  which  shows  the  number 
and  location  of  a single  catch  basin  and  has  columns  for  recording  the  date  of 
cleaning  and  the  estimated  quantity  of  dirt  removed.  A three  by  five  inch  card 
will  serve  to  record  the  data  for  many  years 1 work. 

Sometimes  the  catch  basins  are  numbered  in  succession  along  north  and 
south  streets,  but  some  cities  establish  catch  basin  cleaning  routes  and  number 
the  basins  in  sequence  along  each  route.  The  latter  method  provides  an  easier 
means  of  control  and  scheduling  because  it  is  necessary  to  deal  only  with  routes 
rather  than  individual  basins. 
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In  19^9  the  bureau  of  sewer  repair  began  to  formulate  a system  of  records 
designed  to  record  catch  basin  cleaning  data  for  control,  scheduling,  and  appraisal 
purposes,  but  it  was  abandoned  before  it  was  completed  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  clerical  help. 

It  is  recommended  that  a simple  system  of  controlling  and  scheduling 
catch  basin  cleaning  work  be  developed  and  installed;  that,  as  a part  thereof, 
each  basin  be  numbered  in  some  logical  manner  and  located  by  streets;  and  that 
each  cleaning  be  recorded  by  date.  It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  assistance 
to  secure  the  data  on  location  and  to  prepare  the  cards,  and  such  help  should  be 
made  available.  Once  this  system  is  established,  however,  only  a few  minutes' 
time  will  be  necessary  each  day  to  make  the  simple  entries  by  date  stamp. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  catch  basin  cleaning  routes  be  estab- 
lished as  a means  of  assigning  and  scheduling  the  work. 

h.  Supervision  of  Catch  Basin  Cleaning:  The  supervision  of  catch  basin 

cleaning  work  is  less  positive  and  less  extensive  than  is  needed  to  ensure  effect- 
ive conduct  of  the  operations.  It  is  believed  that  concentrated  supervision 
supplemented  by  some  inquiry  into  methods  and  practices  will  produce  a substantial 
increase  in  production.  It  appears  that  much  of  the  supervision  at  the  present 
time  is  at  the  field  office. 

Catch  basin  cleaning  crews  report  at  8:00  a.m.  to  the  office  where 
they  pick  up  their  orders  for  the  day  and  leave  immediately  for  their  districts. 

As  of  October  3 , 1951>  the  crews  are  instructed  not  to  arrive  at  the  dump  prior 
to  4:45  p.m.  which  allows  sufficient  time  to  dump  the  load  and  report  to  the  office 
at  5:00  p.m.  This  is  made  possible  because  the  new  location  of  the  office  is 
relatively  close  to  the  dump  locations.  Prior  to  this  change  in  instructions 
the  crews  were  instructed  not  to  arrive  at  the  dump  prior  to  4:15  p.m.  However, 
it  was  observed  that  some  eductors  arrived  much  earlier  than  stipulated  under 
both  arrangements.  The  dump  attendants  report  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure 
of  all  eductors  and  the  reports  are  available  to  the  supervisory  staff  of  the 
bureau.  It  was  reported  that  these  data  are  now  being  reviewed  by  operating 
officials  to  enforce  the  regulation  of  dumping  time.  This  review  should  continue 
in  order  to  minimize  the  time  lost  by  eductors  which  arrive  at  the  dumps  too 
early,  but,  of  course,  this  is  only  one  check  on  the  activities  of  the  crews. 

In  reality,  it  is  the  time  at  which  the  crews  leave  their  routes  that  is  of  most 
significance,  and  this  can  be  controlled  only  by  positive  field  supervision. 

Eductor  crews  are  instructed  to  telephone  the  office  at  1:00  p.m.  daily 
to  get  additional  orders  for  special  duties  or  complaints  that  were  reported 
during  the  morning.  However,  two  eductor  crews  regularly  report  to  the  office 
at  noon  after  having  made  a dump.  This  is  done  to  receive  any  complaints  which 
may  require  special  attention.  There  appears  to  be  little  reason  for  having  these 
two  crews  report  to  the  office  since  they  could  receive  information  over  the  tele- 
phone as  do  the  other  crews,  and  thus  save  a trip  to  the  office.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  all  eductor  crews  be  required  to  remain  in  the  field  on  or  near 
their  routes  and  to  receive  special  orders  by  telephone. 

It  has  been  proposed  in  another  part  of  this  chapter  that  the  catch 
basin  cleaning  work  be  placed  in  a separate  section  and  be  supervised  by  a catch 
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basin  cleaning  foreman.  This  employe  should  spend  almost  full  time  in  the  field 
observing  activities,  instructing  the  workers,  and  improving  practices.  By 
judicious  arrangement  of  routes,  the  crews  can  do  all  work  in  a particular  dis- 
trict of  the  city  on  any  one  day.  It  is  recommended  that  the  work  of  catch  basin 
cleaning  be  closely  supervised  by  the  foreman,  and  that  a new  routing  plan  be 
developed  so  that  the  crews  all  work  in  the  same  section  of  the  city  on  any  par- 
ticular day. 

The  possibility  of  developing  some  device  which  would  permit  the  exam- 
ination of  catch  basins  to  determine  the  amount  of  solids  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  eductor  crews  should  be  examined.  Catch  basins  not  ready  for  cleaning 
could  be  so  marked  and  the  eductor  crew  would  skip  those  and  go  to  the  next  one. 

i.  Field  Reporting  of  Catch  Basin  Cleaning:  Eductor  crews  prepare 

daily  reports  showing  the  location  and  time  of  each  activity.  A review  of  these 
reports  indicates  a lack  of  uniformity  in  recording  the  information  on  operations. 
The  fault  appears  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  use  of  a form  not  designed  to  report 
this  type  of  activity.  The  provision  of  a form  especially  designed  to  fit  the 
reporting  needs  of  the  catch  basin  cleaning  work  would  provide  more  accurate  and 
uniform  information.  A part  of  the  difficulty,  however,  arises  from  the  failure 
of  the  supervisors  to  review  the  reports  regularly  and  to  call  attention  to  omis- 
sions or  improperly  recorded  information.  If  the  reports  were  regularly  analyzed 
and  summarized,  the  defects  would  immediately  be  revealed. 

It  is  recommended  that  a suitable  form  be  provided  for  reporting  the 
operations  of  the  eductor  crews,  and  that  the  reports  be  reviewed  daily  for  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  by  the  supervisor  of  the  work. 

j.  Transportation  for  Main  Sewer  B.epair  Crews:  The  general  foreman 

for  main  sewer  repair  sees  each  of  his  nine  crews  twice  daily.  He  inspects  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  arranges  for  deliveries  of  materials  required  on  the  job 
and  schedules  the  transportation  of  the  crews  and  equipment  from  one  job  to  another. 
The  general  foreman  also  schedules  the  transportation  of  the  six  bricklaying  crews 
who  work  on  main  sewer  repair.  To  transport  crews,  materials,  and  equipment  for 
the  main  sewer  and  side  sewer  operations,  four  one-and-a-half  ton  dump  trucks  are 
regularly  assigned  to  the  main  sewer  repair  unit  and  another  truck  of  the  same 

size  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  main  sewer  repair  unit  by  the  side  sewer 
repair  unit.  The  five  trucks  are  pooled  to  provide  the  transportation  needs  of 
both  units. 


During  the  field  work  undertaken  as  a part  of  this  study,  it  was  observed 
in  numerous  instances  that  main  sewer  repair  crews  were  standing  idle  waiting  for 
transporation,  or  were  waiting  for  bricklaying  crews  to  arrive,  or  bricklaying 
crews  were  waiting  for  transportation.  More  frequent  delays  of  the  bricklaying 
crews  were  noted,  probably  because  the  bricklaying  crews  are  required  to  move  from 
one  job  to  another  more  often  than  the  repair  crews.  Procedures  which  cause  city 
employes  to  remain  idle  for  considerable  lengths  of  time  generally  incur  justifiable 
criticism  from  the  public  and  certainly  do  not  conform  with  sound  business  manage - 
ment  principles. 

Information  is  not  available  as  to  the  amount  of  time  lost  by  bricklaying 
crews  and  cribbing  crews  due  to  transportation  delays,  but  a conservative  estimate 
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of  the  loss  has  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  field  observations  and  information 
obtained  from  the  bureau  officials. 

The  average  amount  of  time  lost  by  bricklaying  and  cribbing  crews,  due 
to  delays  of  transportation,  is  about  one  hour  a day  for  each  crew,  or  approxi- 
mately 250  hours  annually.  On  the  basis  of  the  wages  of  two  bricklayers  (top 
men)  and  four  hodcarriers,  the  loss  of  time  represents  $4,200  annually  for  the 
bricklaying  crews.  The  loss  of  time  of  the  cribbing  crews  represents  $975  in 
wages  for  each  cribbing  crew.  In  order  to  eliminate  such  losses  it  is  essential, 
first,  that  the  two  top  bricklaying  crews  be  kept  productively  occupied  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  and,  second,  that  adequate  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  prompt  transportation  of  the  cribbing  crews. 

To  achieve  maximum  productivity  the  two  top  bricklaying  crews  should  be 
provided  with  pickup  trucks  designed  to  accommodate  relatively  large  tool  boxes 
and  a minimum  amount  of  materials.  These  pickup  trucks  should  be  equipped  with 
special  tools,  such  as  pipe  saws,  to  increase  productivity.  Mobile  bricklaying 
crews  would  be  able  to  minimize  delays  on  main  sewer  repair  jobs,  and  would  release 
dump  trucks  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  sewer  repair  crews,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  eliminate  delay  for  those  crews.  Mobile  bricklaying  crews  could  also  do  odd  jobs 
such  as  replacing  catch  basins,  whenever  they  are  not  needed  to  serve  the  sewer  re- 
pair  crews.  The  bureau  of  street  repair  has  provided  Its  bricklaying  crew  with  a 
pickup  truck  and  reports  a considerable  increase  in  the  output  of  the  crew. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  bureau  provide  pickup  trucks  for 
the  two  top  bricklaying  crews.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  present 
position  vacancies  of  one  bricklayer  and  one  hodcarrier  not  be  filled  and  the  posi- 
tions be  eliminated,  because  more  productive  use  of  the  top  bricklaying  crews 
should  make  them  unnecessary. 

k.  Transportation  for  Side  Sewer  Repair  Crews:  Some  delays  due  to 
inadequate  transportation  of  side  sewer  repair  crews  were  noted  during  the  field 
studies.  After  the  completion  of  a job  the  crews  must,  of  necessity,  wait  for 
the  trucks  to  provide  their  transportation. 

Since  property  owners  pay  the  actual  cost  of  installing  and  repairing 
side  sewers,  any  indication  of  inactivity  or  loafing  on  the  part  of  the  crews 
naturally  arouses  criticism.  The  bureau  has  been  conscious  of  the  need  to  reduce 
these  delays  to  a minimum, not  only  to  curtail  public  criticism,  but  to  promote 
internal  efficiency  as  well.  By  agreement  between  the  main  sewer  repair  foreman 
and  the  side  sewer  repair  foreman  the  transportation  requirements  of  side  sewer 
repair  crews  now  have  priority  over  other  requirements.  In  most  cases  this  ar- 
rangement seems  to  be  working  satisfactorily  insofar  as  preventing  serious  delays 
to  the  crews,  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  it  secures  the  most  effective  or 
the  most  economical  use  of  the  equipment.  It  is  suggested  that  a study  be  made 
of  the  equipment  needs  of  the  side  sewer  crews  and  a cost  comparison  be  made  of 
several  possible  arrangements, including  (l)  furnishing  each  side  sewer  crew  with 
a small  truck  designed  and  proportioned  to  fit  the  operation,  (2)  providing  a 
rented  truck  for  each  crew,  and  (3)  utilizing  the  present  plan.  It  is  recommended 
that  such  a cost  analysis  be  made  by  the  bureau  or  the  department. 

l.  Working  Hours  of  Sewer  Repair  Crews;  The  working  hours  of  the  sewer 
repair  crews,  including  the  truck  chauffeurs,  are  from  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
with  one  hour  for  lunch.  In  order  that  the  trucks  can  finish  a day’s  work 
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"by  5:00  p.m.,  the  crews  are  now  required  to  finish  their  work  by  about  4:00  p.m. 
to  allow  excavated  material  to  be  cleaned  up  and  loaded  on  the  trucks.  The  material 
has  to  be  collected  and  ready  for  the  trucks  as  they  make  the  rounds.  During  the 
hour  between  4:00  p.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  there  is  little  for  the  crews  to  do  except 
wait  until  5:00  p.m.,  the  official  quitting  time.  It  has  been  reported  that 
some  of  the  men  have  occasionally  left  before  5:00  p.m.  and  have  received  dis- 
ciplinary layoffs  for  so  doing.  Procedures  which  regularly  allow  men  to  remain 
idle  for  one  hour  at  the  end  of  a working  day  create  a considerable  problem  of 
supervisory  control  which  could  be  removed  by  a change  of  procedures. 

If  the  cleaning-up  operations  could  be  deferred  until  4:30  p.m.,  a 
half  hour  could  be  saved  for  each  crew.  The  wage  cost  of  one-half  hour  of  work 
for  10  main  sewer  repair  crews  and  10  side  sewer  repair  crews,  the  normal  strength 
of  both  units,  is  $39.00.  The  trucks  that  collect  the  cleanup  material  would  have 
to  work  in  the  field  right  up  to  five  o’clock  before  they  leave  for  dumping  and 
return  to  the  garage.  Therefore,  if  the  trucks  could  be  scheduled  to  start 
one-half  hour  le.ter  each  morning  and  quit  one-naif  hour  later  each  night,  the 
entire  $39.00  a day,  or  $9,750  a year,  could  be  saved. 

To  require  sewer  repair  crews  to  work  until  5:00  p.m.  would  result 
in  increased  productivity  and  would  eliminate  public  criticism  now  directed  at 
the  repair  crews  standing  around  idle,  a situation  over  which  the  crews  have  no 
control.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  main  sewer  and  the  side  sewer 
repair  crews  be  required  to  work  until  at  least  4:30  p.m.  before  starting  to 
clean  up  and  that  the  trucks  be  required  to  report  and  stop  work  one-half  hour 
later  each  day  than  the  sewer  crews. 

m.  Sever  Cleaning  Records:  The  cost  of  sewer  cleaning,  the  number  of 

sewers  cleaned,  and  the  cubic  yards  of  silt  removed,  for  the  fiscal  years  1948-1949 
through  1950-1951  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


1948- 1949 

1949- 1950 

1950- 1951 


Number  Cubic  Yards 
of  Sewers  of  Silt 
Cleaned  Removed 


Cost  of  Sewer  Cleaning 

Motor 

Equipment  Hand  Power  Total 


a/  2099  a / 
166  2355  $79,123 
198  2542  90,495 


„ sJ 

8,955 

529 


$80,884 

88,078 

91,024 


a/ Figures  not  available. 


A monthly  summary  of  operations  for  sewer  cleaning  is  prepared  by  the 
bureau  of  accounts.  The  report  gives  all  locations  of  sewer  cleaning  crews 
dinring  the  month,  the  total  amount  of  cubic  yards  of  silt  removed,  and  the  cost 
of  labor,  trucks,  and  materials  for  the  month.  Annual  reports  are  subsequently 
compiled  from  the  monthly  reports  giving  the  information  shown  in  the  above  tabu- 
lation. 
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The  type  of  information  prepared  by  the  bureau  of  accounts  has  little 
analytical  or  comparative  value.  One  of  the  purposes  of  a report  is  to  allow 
management  to  analyze  an  activity  for  cost  and  production  units  for  individual 
crews.  A monthly  report  should  summarize  the  work  done  and  should  show,  for  each 
crew,  the  cost  per  mile,  or  per  lineal  foot,  of  cleaning  each  size  of  sewer.  The 
basic  information  can  be  provided  by  each  sewer  cleaning  crew  through  a daily 
report  designed  to  record  the  required  information  in  as  simple  a manner  as  pos- 
sible . 


It  is  recommended  that  monthly  reports  of  sewer  cleaning  operations 
be  developed  to  show  unit  cost  and  production  information  and  that  they  be 
submitted  to  bureau  officials  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each  month. 

n.  Gas  Detection  in  Sewers:  Many  cities  have  recognized  the  importance 

of  a gas  detection  program  in  their  sewer  systems,  and  have  taken  measures  to 
prevent  explosions  and  to  protect  the  sewer  employes.  Unhappily,  many  of  these 
cities  have  adopted  control  measures  only  after  a fatal  tragedy  to  sewer  personnel 
as  a result  of  dangerous  sewer  gases.  In  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  crews 
working  below  surface,  it  is  recommended  that  a gas  detection  program  be  instituted 
and  carried  out  in  San  Francisco.  Such  a program  should  include  periodic  surveys 
of  the  sewers  for  gas  detection,  the  instruction  of  employes  in  the  use  of  pro- 
tective equipment,  and  the  use  of  ventilating  equipment  when  necessary. 

During  the  field  work  for  this  report  several  of  the  men  were  asked 
whether  they  knew  how  to  use  the  gas  masks  which  are  provided  for  every  crew  and 
carried  in  their  vehicles.  None  admitted  knowing  how  to  use  the  mask  and  all 
expressed  distrust  of  the  gas  mask.  As  a part  of  the  proposed  gas  detection  pro- 
gram, the  men  should  be  trained  in  the  proper  care  and  use  of  the  gas  mask.  This 
type  of  training  can  be  successful,  as  can  be  testified  by  many  who  were  recently 
in  the  armed  forces.  The  success  of  the  training  will  depend  primarily  on  the 
interest  shown  by  management  in  making  available  carefully  planned  and  frequent 
drills  in  the  use  of  the  gas  mask. 

o.  Sewage  Pumping  Operations:  The  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 

of  12  sewage  pumping  stations  was  transferred  from  the  bureau  of  engineering 

to  the  bureau  of  sewer  repair  on  April  1,  1950*  The  size  of  each  district,  the 
population  of  the  district  served  by  each  pumping  station,  and  the  extent  of 
pumping  operations  during  the  fiscal  year  1950-1951  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabulation: 
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Station 


Contributing 

Population 


Size  in 

Acres  of  Pumpage  in  Million  Gallons 

District  Served  Total  for  Year  Daily  Average 


Marina 

63,000 

Commercial  Street 

14,000 

Sea  Cliff  No. 

1 

50 

Sea  Cliff  No. 

2 

2,400 

Park  Merced 

7,500 

Vicente 

2,100 

Fitzgerald 

800 

Pine  Lake 

136 

Hyde  Street 

a/ 

Fulton  Street 

1,300 

Lake shore 

LaPlace 

sJ 

1,125.0 

2175.40 

5.960 

92.5 

275.01 

• 750 

4.0 

.73 

.002 

83.4 

57.12 

.156 

212.0 

143.13 

• 391 

51.4 

49.16 

.138 

30.0 

36.91 

.101 

3.0 

2.42 

.007 

14.0 

5.15 

.014 

82.0 

35.88 

.098 

V 

V 

V 

sJ 

sJ 

sJ 

a / Station  serves  commercial  and  industrial  area  with  no  population  figure 
available. 

b/  Station  constructed  during  the  fiscal  year  and  no  accurate  record  of 
operation  has  been  compiled. 

cj  No  record  of  operation  available. 


The  stations  are  located  in  low  areas  of  the  city  which  cannot  be 
drained  by  gravity  into  main  sewers.  Stations  are  generally  designed  for  capa- 
cities sufficient  to  handle  all  sanitary  sewage  and,  in  addition,  to  take  care  of 
a maximum  storm  run-off  of  .02  inches  per  hour.  With  the  exception  of  Commercial 
Street,  all  stations  are  provided  with  overflow  spillways  so  that  run-off  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  station  is  discharged  directly  into  the  ocean  or  bay. 

Four  of  the  stations  have  regularly  assigned  operators  for  maintenance 
purposes.  The  Marina  and  Commercial  Street  stations  each  have  two  operators, 
one  on  an  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  shift  and  one  on  the  4:00  p.m.  to  12:00  a.m.  shift 
daily,  and  one  operator  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  from  10:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 

The  Park  Merced  and  Sea  Cliff  No.  2 stations  each  have  one  operator  on  an  8:00  a.m. 
to  4:00  p.m.  shift  six  days  a week  and  on  the  seventh  day  the  electrical  engineer 
checks  operations  at  these  stations.  In  addition,  there  is  one  operator  who  works 
as  a relief  operating  engineer  and  who  performs  the  maintenance  work  on  the  eight 
punping  stations  which  do  not  have  regularly  assigned  personnel. 

p.  Two-Shift  Operation  of  the  Marina  and  Commercial  Street  Stations: 

It  is  reported  that  the  Marina  and  Commercial  Street  stations  have  two  operators 
assigned  to  them  because  of  the  amount  of  maintenance  necessary,  and  because  a 
mechanical  failure  during  the  daylight  hours  would  inconvenience  a large  proportion 
of  the  city's  population.  These  stations  are  larger  than  the  others  and  presumably 
the  amount  of  mechanical  and  janitorial  maintenance  is  greater.  It  is  question- 
able, however,  whether  there  is  sufficient  maintenance  work  to  keep  an  operator 
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busy  for  more  than  eight  hours  a day  regularly.  For  maintenance  purposes,  there- 
fore, it  is  believed  that  one  operator  vould  be  adequate  at  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  stations. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a mechanical  failure  in  the  Marina  station  vould 
inconvenience  the  district.  The  station  is  completely  automatic  and  provided 
with  a spillway.  In  the  event  of  failure  at  this  station,  the  sewage  vould  auto- 
matically empty  into  the  bay  until  such  a time  as  the  station  could  be  put  back 
into  operation.  The  presence  of  an  operator  would  undoubtedly  hasten  the  repair 
of  the  failure  but  no  inconvenience  to  the  population  vould  result  by  postponing 
the  repair  for  a few  hours.  In  fact,  the  population  vould  be  unaware  of  any 
failure  at  the  punping  station.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  an  operator 
be  assigned  to  the  Marina  station  for  one  shift  a day,  seven  days  a week,  and 
that  a position  of  operating  engineer  previously  assigned  to  the  second  shift  be 
eliminated  at  that  station. 

The  Commercial  Street  station  is  not  provided  with  a spillway  and  sewage 
cannot  be  by-passed  or  the  station  shut  down  if  the  power  failed  and  the  electric 
equipment  were  inoperative.  A gasoline-driven  pump  is  available  in  order  to  pre- 
vent flooding  of  the  area  at  lower  Market  Street.  Should  a power  failure  occur 
during  a rainstorm  at  night  when  there  is  no  operator  on  duty,  there  would  be  no 
way  of  preventing  the  flooding  of  the  area.  Arrangements  are  made  with  a nearby 
firehouse  to  notify  personnel  of  the  punping  station  in  case  of  such  an  emergency, 
but  it  is  felt  that  it  would  take  too  long  for  the  operator  to  get  to  the  station 
to  prevent  serious  damage.  Although  such  an  emergency  has  not  yet  arisen,  it 
might  well  do  so  at  any  time,  and  the  advisability  of  building  a new  fully- 
automatic  station  with  modern  equipment  for  meeting  all  emergencies  should  be 
seriously  considered.  In  the  meantime,  operators  should  be  assigned  to  this  sta- 
tion on  a 2^-- hour  a day  basis,  seven  days  a week. 

It  is  recommended  that  a new,  well-equipped,  punping  station  be  built 
to  replace  the  one  presently  located  on  Comer cial  Street.  It  is  further  recom- 
mended that  operators  be  assigned  to  the  Commercial  Street  station  on  a 2^4-hour 
a day  basis,  seven  days  a week.  The  additional  operator  required  for  the  proposed 
third  shift  could  be  taken  from  the  Marina  station. 

q.  Operation  of  the  Park  Merced  and  Sea  Cliff  No.  2 Stations:  The  Park 

Merced  and  Sea  Cliff  Nc.  2 stations  are  fully  automatic  and  provided  with  spill- 
ways. In  the  event  of  failure  at  these  stations  the  sewage  is  automatically 
by-passed  into  a spillway.  An  operator  is  assigned  to  each  of  these  stations 
six  days  a week  and  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  punping  stations  checks  the 
above-mentioned  stations  on  the  seventh  day.  It  is  reported  that  operators 
are  regularly  assigned  to  the  two  stations  for  maintenance  and  standby  purposes 
and  not  for  operating  purposes.  The  amount  of  maintenance  at  either  of  these 
stations  does  not  justify  the  assignment  of  full-time  operators.  One  operator 
could  easily  perform  the  required  maintenance  for  both  these  stations,  in  addition 
to  helping  out  on  other  stations.  The  use  of  full-time  personnel  for  standby 
purposes  is  not  warranted  in  view  of  the  automatic  features  of  the  two  stations. 

It  is  recomnended  that  regular  shifts  at  the  Park  Merced  and  Sea  Cliff 
No.  2 stations  be  discontinued  and  that  the  necessary  maintenance  work  be  performed 
by  one  operator  on  a roving  assignment  covering  several  stations.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  one  position  of  junior  operating  engineer  be  eliminated. 
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r.  Special  Services:  The  special  maintenance  operations  of  the  bureau 

are  performed  by  five  crews,  each  consisting  of  a sewer  cleaner,  a truck  crew 
consisting  of  a rented  l-l/2  ton  truck  and  driver,  and  one  laborer.  The  five 
crews  are  known  as  flushing  crews,  primarily  because  they  carry  hose  and  some- 
times flush  sewers  to  relieve  blocked  or  clogged  conditions.  However,  the  primary 
function  of  these  crews  is  to  investigate  complaints  and  correct  the  trouble. 

All  complaints  are  routed  to  these  crews.  Whenever  they  are  able  to  alleviate 
or  correct  the  trouble  they  do  so,  but,  when  the  corrective  work  is  properly  the 
task  of  one  of  the  other  division  of  the  bureau,  the  complaint  is  referred  to 
that  bureau  for  suitable  action. 

As  each  complaint  is  received  it  is  registered  in  a journal  and  routed 
to  a flushing  crew.  The  disposition  of  each  complaint  is  subsequently  reported 
to  the  general  foreman  and  recorded  in  the  journal.  A complaint  of  a type  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  general  foreman,  is  serious  or  may  perhaps  lead  to  future 
trouble  is  recorded  on  a 3*5  card  and  the  cards  are  filed  by  location  for  reference 
purposes.  Bureau  records  show  that  the  total  number  of  complaints  received  and 
investigated  by  the  bureau  dttring  the  fiscal  year  1948-1949  vas  8953*  8451  for 
1949-1950,  and  67OO  for  1950-1951.  These  figures,  however,  are  only  estimates 
made  by  counting  pages  and  estimating  the  average  number  on  a page,  and  are  not 
the  actual  number  of  complaints.  For  purposes  of  analysis  the  report  of  the 
number  of  complaints  should  be  accurate,  and,  actually,  the  information  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  report  monthly.  The  considerable  decrease  in  the  number 
of  complaints  indicated  by  the  reported  figures  would  seem  to  demand  some  admin- 
istrative analysis  with  a view  to  reducing  flushing  crews.  The  apparent  decrease 
of  25  percent  in  volume  of  work  is  large  enough  to  warrant  a review  and  recount 
of  the  complaint  ledger  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  complaint  count.  If  the 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  work  actually  approximates  25  percent,  then  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  number  of  flushing  crews  be  reduced  from  five  to  four.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  complaint  counts  be  reported  accurately  each  month.  This 
can  be  very  easily  accomplished  by  maintaining  a consecutive  daily  count  of  all 
complaints. 


s.  Stand-By  Requirements  for  Supervisory  Staff:  The  three  general 

foremen  in  the  bureau  and  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  main 
sewer  division  are  each  subject  to  call  after  regular  working  hours  on  one  week 
out  of  every  four.  A schedule  is  prepared  and  posted  to  show  which  one  of  the  four 
supervisors  is  on  call  for  each  week.  The  night  watchman  is  instructed  to  report 
to  the  supervisor  on  call  any  emergencies  which  may  need  immediate  attention. 

When  a supervisor  is  on  call  he  is  required  to  report  his  whereabouts  to  the 
watchman  on  duty  so  that  he  may  be  reached  promptly  by  telephone. 

The  nature  of  emergency  situations  in  the  bureau  is  such  that  someone 
in  authority  must  be  continually  available  to  handle  them  to  ensure  public  safety. 
The  practice  of  placing  a supervisor  on  call  during  a designated  period  of  time 
is  a valid  one.  However,  this  requirement  should  be  specifically  stated  as  a 
regular  duty  of  the  position  and  should  presumably  be  a factor  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  salary  for  the  position.  The  present  reported  policy  of  requiring 
certain  of  the  supervisors  to  be  on  call  regularly  without  proper  cognizance  of 
this  requirement  in  the  classification  of  their  positions  is  believed  to  be  -un- 
fair and  should  be  remedied. 


. 
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Under  the  proposed  plan  of  organization,  there  will  be  five  foremen 
who  should  be  assigned  in  regular  sequence  to  be  on  call  for  emergency  duty  for 
a week,  thus  relieving  the  assistant  superintendent  (or  supervisors  in  the  proposed 
plan)  from  regular  assignment.  Nevertheless,  the  supervisors  should  be  subject 
to  call  by  the  foreman  if  an  emergency  cannot  be  properly  dealt  with  by  the 
foreman  concerned. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  requirement  to  be  on  call  regularly  by  the 
foremen  of  the  bureau  of  sewer  repair  be  specified  as  a requirement  for  the 
supervisory  positions  and  that  a reclassification  of  the  positions  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  additional  duties.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  require- 
ment to  be  on  call  regularly  be  restricted  to  the  foremen,  but  that  the  assistant 
superintendents  be  subject  to  call  in  serious  emergencies. 

t.  Monthly  Reports  of  Sewer  Repair  Activities;  The  bureau  of  accounts 
prepares  in  great  detail  a monthly  summary  of  all  activities  of  the  bureau  of 
sewer  repair,  showing  the  location  of  each  job  performed  in  the  bureau,  with  the 
exception  of  catch  basins  cleaned,  and  the  total  cost  of  labor,  material,  and 
trucks  for  each  activity.  This  report  is  signed  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
bureau  and  his  two  assistants  and  sent  to  the  director  of  public  works.  A copy 
is  retained  in  the  office  where  it  is  filed,  but  as  far  as  could  be  determined 
this  copy  is  not  put  to  any  use  whatsoever.  A monthly  report  should  be  prepared 
for  certain  definite  uses  by  management  or,  if  it  is  not  needed,  it  should  not 
be  prepared  at  all,  thereby  saving  considerable  clerical  time  and  expense.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  reports  are  submitted  almost  two  months  late, 
and  it  is  understandable  that  the  time  of  effective  use  of  the  information  has 
passed  before  the  data  are  available. 

In  designing  a monthly  administrative  report,  it  should  first  be  deter- 
mined exactly  what  information  is  currently  needed  by  each  unit  head,  division 
head,  bureau  head,  department  head,  and  those  responsible  for  the  city's  admin- 
istration, and  only  that  information  should  be  developed.  Each  monthly  report 
should  be  prepared  promptly  and  be  made  available  to  the  operating  officials 
within  a few  days  after  the  last  day  of  the  period  to  which  the  report  relates. 

Once  that  information  is  developed,  it  should  certainly  be  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended,  or  the  effort  expended  in  the  development  of  good  records 
and  a sound  reporting  system  would  not  be  justified. 

The  development  of  a good  reporting  system  requires  coordinated  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  bureau  of  accounts  and  the  bureau  of  sewer  repair.  It  is 
believed  that  an  attempt  at  such  a cooperative  undertaking  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  a well-balanced,  comprehensive  reporting  system. 

It  is  recommended  that  a reporting  system  be  developed  to  provide 
information  essential  to  the  management  of  the  bureau  by  the  several  echelons 
of  authority,  that  monthly  reports  of  the  bureau's  activities  be  submitted 
regularly,  and  that  they  be  prepared  and  be  made  available  within  10  days  after 
the  close  of  a reporting  period. 

8.  Equipment  for  Sewer  Repair  Activities 

a.  Present  Equipment:  The  present  complement  of  equipment  in  the 

bureau  consists  of  24  vehicles.  The  kind,  make,  and  year  of  acquisition  of  the 
equipment  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


I 
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No.  of  Year 

Items  Description  Purchased 


Passenger  Cars 


1 

Buick  sedan 

1939 

1 

Chevrolet  coupe 

194-1 

1 

Ford  coupe 

194-1 

1 

Ford  coupe 

194.7 

2 

Ford  sedan 

1947 

1 

Plymouth  coupe 

19^9 

Eductors 

1 

Elgin 

- Faegol  chassis 

1928 

1 

Elgin 

- Mack  chassis 

1937 

b 

Elgin 

- Mack  chassis 

19^ 

2 

Elgin 

- Mack  chassis 

1946 

2 

Elgin 

- Mack  chassis 

1951 

Sewer  Cleaning 

Unit 

1 

Chevrolet  chassis 

193^ 

1 

Ford  chassis 

194-6 

1 

Ford  chassis 

194-7 

1 

Chevrolet  chassis 

19^7 

1 

Chevrolet  chassis 

19^8 

1 

Chevrolet  chassis 

19^9 

Mounted  Compressor 


1 Ford  chassis 


1941- 


In  addition,  the  bureau  rents  11  trucks,  of  which  five  are  two-cubic 
yard  dump  trucks  and  six  are  ton-and-a-half  flat  trucks. 

The  amount  of  equipment  in  use  is  adequate  for  catch  basin  cleaning 
and  sewer  cleaning  purposes.  However,  it  was  reported  that  efforts  to  provide 
sufficient  transportation  for  the  sewer  repair  activities  have  met  with  no  success, 
as  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

b.  Equipment  Cost  Records:  The  cost  records  for  all  equipment  of  the 

bureau  of  sewer  repair  are  maintained  by  the  bureau  of  accounts.  The  average 
performance  and  cost  for  operating  the  sewer  cleaning  units,  eductors,  and  the 
mounted  compressor  for  the  fiscal  year  of  194-9-1950  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabulation: 
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Average 

Average 

Average  Expenses 

Average 

Cost 

Miles 

Gas 

Miles 

Per 

Per 

and 

Class  of  Equipment 

Run 

Mile 

Gallon 

Repairs 

Tires 

Oil 

Misc.  Total 

Eductor 

5707 

$.2811 

2.84 

$ 622.86 

$91.96 

$389.50 

$77.17  $l,l8l.  46 

Sewer  cleaning  unit 

6o4 

.33*1-5 

4.31 

136.43 

9.73 

56.12 

O.56  202.68 

Compressor,  mounted 

6015 

.2469 

5.39 

1,146.09 

96.92 

236.64 

5.54  1,485.19 

It  is  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this  report,  dealing  with  the  equipment 
cost  records  of  other  bureaus,  that  the  records  are  incomplete  in  several  important 
respects  and  do  not  include  depreciation,  storage,  or  overhead.  Furthermore,  the 
records  do  not  include  the  cost  of  the  time  that  sewer  repair  crews  spend  on  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  the  equipment.  This  cost  is  charged  to  the  activity  on 
which  the  equipment  is  used,  which  does  not  give  a true  picture  of  the  cost  of 
equipment  repair  and  maintenance  and  also  inflates  the  unit  costs  of  the  sewer 
repair  activities.  Cost  records  should  be  complete,  not  only  for  equipment  manage- 
ment purposes  but  so  that  equipment  cost  may  be  accurately  charged  to  activities 
and  agencies.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  complete  equipment  cost  records 
be  maintained  and  that  monthly  summaries  of  equipment  operation  be  prepared  for 
bureau  officials. 

c.  Use  of  Eductor  Crews  for  Vehicle  Maintenance:  Eductor  crews  are 

instructed  to  wash  their  vehicles  at  least  once  a week,  and  generally  they  do  this 
on  Friday  afternoons  between  4:00  p.m.  and  5^00  p.m.  The  wages  for  one  hour  of 

a three-man  eductor  crew  cost  the  city  $5 #82  without  overhead  charges,  which 
represents  an  annual  cost  of  $302.64  for  each  eductor  or  approximately  $3,026  for 
10  eductors.  The  use  of  eductor  crews  for  washing  vehicles  should  be  stopped  in 
view  of  the  considerable  expense  of  performing  this  work  ($5.82  for  each  wash  job) 
which  should  properly  be  performed  by  maintenance  crews,  preferably  in  a central 
equipment  agency.  The  cost  of  this  maintenance  work  should  be  charged  to  the 
equipment  and  not  to  catch  basin  cleaning.  It  is  recommended  that  the  practice  of 
using  eductor  crews  for  performing  maintenance  work  on  vehicles  should  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  the  maintenance  work  be  performed  by  a central  equipment  agency. 

d.  Reserve  Equipment  for  Catch  Basin  Cleaning:  A chauffeur  on  an  eductor 

is  required  to  stay  with  his  vehicle  during  the  entire  time  while  repairs  are 

made.  Often  the  laborers  also  stay  with  the  vehicle  unless  it  is  known  at  the 
outset  that  the  repairs  will  be  of  long  duration,  in  which  case  only  the  chauffeur 
remains  and  the  laborers  are  given  temporary  assignments  on  other  work.  Repairs 
are  not  made  at  night  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  reserve  eductors  avail- 
able. The  tabulation  presented  earlier  in  this  chapter  on  eductor  operations 
reveals  that  an  average  of  66  hours  a month  for  the  months  of  February  through 
May  1951  "was  spent  on  vehicle  repairs.  The  cost  of  the  chauffeur  time  alone  for 
these  66  hours  at  the  current  rate  amounts  to  $159  a month  or  $1,908  per  year. 

The  actual  idle  time  of  laborers  is  not  known  but  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that 
it  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  chauffeurs*  or  another  $1,908  per  year.  This  total 
cost  for  lost  time  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  wages  of  one  laborer.  The  basic 
cause  of  this  lost  time  is  the  lack  of  reserve  equipment.  If  reserve  equipment 
were  available,  a breakdown  would  merely  mean  the  replacement  of  one  vehicle  by 
another  and  would  keep  work  interruptions  to  a minimum.  It  is  recommended  in  a 
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preceding  section  of  this  chapter  that  two  eductor  crews  he  eliminated  as  a result 
of  restricting  the  use  of  eductors  to  catch  basin  cleaning,  and  that  the  two 
eductors  be  used  exclusively  as  reserve  units  in  the  catch  basin  cleaning  service. 
It  is  further  recommended  that,  when  a regularly  assigned  eductor  is  in  the  garage 
for  repairs  or  for  preventive  maintenance,  a reserve  eductor  be  assigned  to  the 
eductor  crew  concerned,  and  that  neither  a chauffeur  nor  a laborer  be  permitted 
to  remain  with  the  eductors  while  they  are  in  the  garage. 

9.  Expenditures  for  Sewer  Repair  Activities 


a.  Expenditures  of  the  Bureau:  The  expenditures  of  the  bureau  of  sewer 

repair  for  the  fiscal  years  1949-1950  and  1950-1951  and  the  budget  appropriation 
for  the  current  year  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Expenditures 

Budget 

1949-1950 

1950-1951 

1951-1952 

Permanent  salaries 

$ 34,193 

$ 32,280 

$ 39,960 

Allowance  for  overtime 

l,08l 

1,820 

1,020 

Allowance  for  holidays 

700 

350 

531 

Wages 

418,139 

430,338 

482,313 

Contractual  services 

22,223 

22,982 

27,482 

Truck  hire 

58,161 

56,000 

52,255 

Materials  and  supplies 

44,320 

43,600 

39,625 

Equipment 

7,928 

45,634 

12,820 

Services  of  other  departments 

8,591 

9,420 

9,335 

Total  (except  pump  stations 

and  side  sewers) 

$595,336 

$642,424 

$665,341 

Sewage  pumping  stations 

$ 51,669 

$ 54,962 

$ 58,042 

Side  sewer  repair 

129,018 

140,582 

100,000 

Total  for  bureau 

$776,023 

$837,968 

$823,383 

The  budget  appropriation  shown  above  is  less  than  the  previous  year's 
expenditures.  This  is  due  principally  to  two  reasons.  First,  two  eductors  were 
purchased  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1950-1951  which  increased  the  expenditure  for 
equipment  considerably  above  other  years,  and  no  provision  is  made  in  the  current 
budget  for  automotive  equipment.  Secondly,  the  budget  appropriation  for  side 
sewer  repair  is  in  reality  a revolving  account  or  working  fund  and  is  not  an 
estimate  of  the  side  sewer  work  for  the  year.  The  total  expenditures  for  this 
work  will  probably  exceed  $140,000,  The  total  annual  saving  which  can  be  realized 
if  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report  are  put  into  effect  are  estimated 
to  be  approximately  $72,910,  shown  as  follows: 

$25,000  Eliminating  two  eductors 
33,600  Reducing  eductor  crew  to  two-man  operation 
9,750  Changing  working  hours  of  hired  trucks 
4,  560  Eliminating  one  operator  in  sewage 
pumping  operation 
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There  are  other  less  tangible  savings  which  are  difficult  to  calculate, 
but  which  are,  nevertheless,  very  real,  such  as  the  labor  saving  which  can  be 
realized  by  providing  individual  transportation  to  the  top  bricklaying  crews. 

Such  savings  will  be  reflected  in  higher  and  better  production  at  no  additional 
cost  to  the  city. 

b.  Expenditures  for  Sewage  Pumping  Stations:  The  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  years  1949-1950  and  1950-1951  and  the  budget  appropriation  for  1951-1952 
for  the  sewage  puraping  stations  are  shown  by  appropriation  items  in  the  following 
tabulation: 


Expenditures Budget 

1949.1950  1950-1951  1951-1952 


Permanent  salaries 

$28,852 

$27,740 

$34,915 

Allowance  for  overtime 

- 

- 

75 

Allowance  for  holidays 

916 

800 

975 

Leaves  and  replacements 

- 

1,622 

- 

Temporary  salaries 

1,138 

2,500 

1,889 

Materials  and  supplies 

2,269 

1,950 

1,736 

Contractual  services 

16,305 

17,650 

16,575 

Equipment 

543 

950 

- 

Services  other  departments 

1,646 

1,750 

1,877 

Totals 

$51,669 

$54,962 

$58,042 

If  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report  for  the  discontinuance 
of  one  shift  at  the  Marina  station,  the  increase  of  one  shift  at  the  Commercial 
Street  station,  and  the  elimination  of  one  position  of  junior  operating  engineer 
are  put  into  effect,  it  is  estimated  that  an  annual  saving  of  approximately  $4, 560 
can  be  made.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  believed  that  providing  an  additional 
operator  at  the  Commercial  Street  station  will  keep  to  a minimum  the  possibilities 
of  overflow  in  the  area.  In  addition,  the  release  of  one  junior  operating  engineer 
from  a permanent  assignment  should  provide  better  coverage  for  all  stations. 

c.  Expenditures  for  Side  Sewer  Repair:  The  bureau  repaired  and  in- 

stalled a total  of  1,080  side  sewers  during  the  fiscal  year  1950-1951  at  a cost 
of  $140,532  which  was  billed  to  the  property  owners  for  whom  the  work  was  per- 
formed. A breakdown  of  expenditures  for  that  year  is  shown  in  the  following 
tabulation: 


Labor 

$ 67,203 

Material 

8,295 

Cartage 

4,824 

Inspection 

2,052 

Paving 

34,918 

Extras 

3,532 

Compressor 

1,374 

Overhead 

18,334 

Total 
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The  public  works  code  provides  that  an  estimate  of  cost  for  each  side 
sewer  job  shall  be  made  and  that  if  the  actual  cost  of  the  job  is  less  than  the 
estimate,  then  the  city  must  return  the  difference,  and,  if  the  actual  cost  is 
greater,  the  property  owner  is  required  to  pay  the  difference.  In  view  of  the 
considerable  amount  of  clerical  work  involved  in  the  procedure  of  preparing  and 
billing  side  sewer  costs,  the  city  should  give  serious  consideration  to  making 
side  sewer  repairs  and  installations  on  a fixed  charge  basis.  Other  cities  have 
done  this  with  apparent  success,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  city  and  the 
property  owner.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  using  fixed  costs  for  this  work 
is  that  all  citizens  are  treated  the  same  for  the  same  service,  and  unusually 
high  charges  occasioned  on  one  job  by  weather  conditions,  accidents,  or  other 
unusual  conditions  are  avoided.  Based  on  past  experience,  a schedule  of  fixed 
charges  could  be  developed  and  it  is  believed  that  a carefully  prepared  schedule 
would  reflect  all  operating  costs  on  an  equitable  basis.  Periodic  revisions  would 
have  to  be  made  to  keep  in  step  with  changing  costs  of  personnel,  materials,  and 
supplies . 


It  is  recommended  that  the  ordinances  governing  side  sewer  costs  be 
revised  to  permit  the  use  of  fixed  charges  for  side  sewer  repair  and  installation. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  the  bureau  develop  a schedule  of  fixed  charges 
for  the  repair  and  installation  of  side  sewers. 

d.  Paving  Costs  for  Side  Sewer  Work:  The  repaving  of  side  sewer  ex- 

cavations is  being  done  by  the  bureau  of  street  repair  at  a cost  of  $1.00  per 
square  foot,  and  the  cost  is  charged  to  the  side  sewer  job  and  eventually  is 
billed  to  the  property  owner.  In  the  part  of  this  report  dealing  with  paving 
costs  in  the  bureau  of  street  repair  it  is  shown  that  the  total  average  cost  of 
making  asphalt  pavement  replacements  over  pavement  openings  is  $0.51  per  square 
foot,  which  includes  the  costs  of  cleanup  and  of  overhead.  It  appears, therefore, 
that  the  paving  charges  made  to  property  owners  may  be  excessive.  In  the  interest 
of  equity  they  should  be  based  on  the  actual  cost  to  the  city. 

The  bureau  charged  $34,918  to  side  sewer  jobs  for  paving  costs  of 
34,918  square  feet  of  pavement  over  side  sewer  excavations.  On  the  basis  of 
the  indicated  actual  cost  the  bureau  should  have  charged  $17,808,  The  difference 
between  the  charges  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  paving  work  is  $17,110,  or  approx- 
imately $15.00  per  job.  The  difference  is  great  enough  to  warrant  a revision  of 
paving  cost  charges  to  cover  only  the  actual  cost  of  such  work.  The  cost  of  51 
cents  a square  foot  was  determined  for  one  month  of  the  current  year  and  the  sample 
may  be  too  small  to  be  valid.  A more  extensive  calculation  of  actual  cost  should 
be  made.  It  is  recommended  that  the  paving  costs  of  side  sewer  repair  work, 

property  owners,  be  equivalent  to  the  actual  costs  of  that  work,  and 
that  the  present  charge  of  $1.00  per  square  foot  be  reduced  to  the  average  fixed 
amount  that  will  repay  the  city  for  the  work  performed. 

, e*  Revolving  Fund  for  Side  Sewer  Repair:  A budget  appropriation  of 

$100,000  is  made  every  year  and  used  as  a revolving  fund  for  side  sewer  repair 
woik.  Revolving  funds  are  generally  set  up  to  cover  probable  expenditures  for 
a month  or  two  at  the  most,  after  which  time  credits  to  the  funds  are  generally 
forthcoming  to  replenish  operating  funds.  A $100,000  appropriation  for  side  sewer 
repair  work  appears  to  be  entirely  too  large,  inasmuch  as  the  total  expenditures 
for  that  work  for  the  fiscal  year  I95O-I951  were  only  $140,582.  A large  revolving 
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fund,  when  not  required,  merely  ties  up  city  funds  and  inflates  the  budget  need- 
lessly. It  is  therefore  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  reducing 
the  budget  appropriation  for  the  side  severs  fund  to  approximately  $50*000  annually. 

f.  Inspection  Charge  for  Side  Severs:  There  is  no  adequate  explanation 

of  the  inspection  charge  that  is  made  for  each  side  sever  installation  or  repair 
job  that  is  performed  by  the  bureau.  A uniform  charge  of  tvo  dollars  is  made  to 
each  job.  It  is  reported  that  this  charge  is  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the 
city  for  the  cost  of  inspection  work  performed  by  the  bureau  of  engineering,  and 
that,  vhen  the  side  sever  payments  are  received,  the  two  dollars  are  credited  to 
the  general  fund. 

The  streets  and  highways  division  of  the  bureau  of  engineering  states, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  utility  trenches  are  inspected,  but  that  no  inspection 
is  made  of  side  sever  backfilling  or  repavement.  It  was  reported  from  another 
source  that  the  two  dollar  inspection  fee  is  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
bureau  of  street  repair  supervision.  Such  a charge  is  hardly  justified,  however, 
because  the  bureau  of  streets  does  not  make  a systematic  inspection  of  side  sewer 
trenches,  and  an  adequate  overhead  charge  is  added  to  cover  such  supervision  and 
inspection  as  is  made. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  reason  for  making 
inspection  charges  for  side  sewer  vork,  and  that  if  the  charges  cannot  be  justified, 
the  practice  be  discontinued. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

EEGULATOFI  INSIECTION  OF 
BUILDUP  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAJNTE NANCE 

1.  Introduction 


The  Bureau  of  Building  inspection  of  the  department  of  public 
works  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  most  important  regulatory  functions 
of  the  municipal  government.  The  Building  inspection  function  was 
performed  By  the  division  of  architecture  until  the  earthquake  and  fire 
of  1906.  Shortly  after  that  time  the  Bureau  of  Building  inspection  was 
created  and  was  first  mentioned  in  the  annual  municipal  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907*  The  character  of  the  Bureau  remained 
suBstantially  the  same  until  November  1949,  at  which  time  the  electrical 
inspection  division  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  from  the  department 
of  electricity.  Plumbing  inspection,  the  remaining  Building  control 
activity,  is  still  in  the  department  of  public  health. 

On  August  15,  1951,  there  were  551  positions,  one  of  them  vacant 
in  the  Bureau.  The  total  annual  salary  of  the  51  positions  is  $290,760. 
The  total  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  1951-1952 
amount  to  $397,134  compared  with  actual  expenditures  of  $287,020  in  the 
fiscal  year  1949-1950.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  show  that  the 
total  revenues  amounted  to  $339,24 6 in  the  fiscal  year  1950-1951  and  to 
$317,702  in  19^9-1950.  Thus,  revenues  exceeded  expenditures  in  1950-1951 
By  about  $52,000  and  in  1949-1950  By  about  $40,000. 

Plumbing  and  fire  prevention  inspections  are  made  By  agencies 
outside  the  department  of  public  works.  As  a part  of  this  study,  some 
examination  was  made  of  the  scope  of  these  operations  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  department  of  public  works.  But  it  was  not  possible  to 
review  the  activities  in  detail.  Nevertheless,  sufficient  study  was 
given  to  justify  certain  conclusions  and  recommendations  presented  herein. 
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2.  Functions  and  Activities 


The  principal  functions  of  the  bureau  of  building  inspection 
are  to  administer  and  enforce  the  building  code  and  the  electrical  code 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  and  to  enforce  certain  provisions 
of  the  zoning  law.  The  bureau  also  enforces  those  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  State  of  California  that  deal  with  electrical  installations  not 
regulated  by  the  city  code,  such  as  overhead  line  construction.  The 
functions  and  activities  of  the  bureau  may  be  stated  as  follows: 


a.  Examining  building  and  electrical  plans  and  specifications 
to  ensure  conformance  with  the  codes  and  regulations . 

b.  Approving  the  issuance  of  various  permits  such  as  building, 
occupancy,  electrical,  sign,  billboard,  and  boiler  installations. 

c.  Inspecting  buildings  during  various  stages  of  construction 
and  alteration  to  ensure  conformance  with  the  building  code. 

d.  Inspecting  electrical  wiring  and  installations  or  alter- 
ations to  ensure  conformance  with  the  electrical  code. 

e.  Inspecting  the  erection  and  alteration  of  signs  and  bill- 
boards to  ensure  conformance  with  the  building  and  electrical  codes. 

f.  Inspecting  the  installation  of  boilers  to  ensure  conformance 
with  the  building  code. 

g.  Inspecting,  at  the  request  of  the  police  department,  fire 
department,  or  the  health  department,  places  of  public  assembly,  night 
clubs,  spray  painting  establishments,  nurses  homes,  and  all  coin- 
operated  amusement  devices  with  electrical  controls. 

h.  Providing  technical  advice  to  the  board  of  permit  appeals 
on  matters  relating  to  the  building  and  electrical  codes. 

i.  Inspecting  structures  for  obsolescence  and  deterioration 

on  the  receipt  of  complaints  or  requests  from  other  departments  or  agencies 
and  condemning  those  which  are  obsolete  and  unsafe  for  occupancy. 

j.  Notifying  property  owners  of  unsatisfactory  building  con- 
ditions and  ordering  corrections  made,  and  prosecuting  persons  who  refuse 
to  make  the  stipulated  changes  in  accordance  with  the  building  code, 
electrical  code,  and  zoning  laws. 

k.  Registering  electrical  contractors  and  plant  owners 
responsible  for  plant  electricians  in  conformity  with  the  electrical  code. 
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1.  Enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  governing  the 
sale  and  display  of  electrical  materials,  devices, and  appliances. 

It  appears  that  the  hureau  is  also  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
owners  maintain  all  buildings  and  structures  in  a safe  condition  in 
compliance  with  building  and  electrical  code  provisions.  However,  the 
bureau  does  not  perform  this  function  at  the  present  time.  The  desirability 
of  bureau  performance  of  this  function  is  discussed  in  another  section  of 
this  chapter. 

The  bureau  is  given  responsibility  for  making  elevator  and  re- 
frigeration inspections,  but  the  building  code  does  not  provide  fees  for 
making  such  inspections.  This  responsibility  of  the  bureau  is  not  being 
executed  at  the  present  time. 


3.  Organization  and  Staff 

a.  Present  Organization  and  Staff:  The  bureau  of  building  in- 

spection is  headed  by  a superintendent  of  the  bureau  of  building  inspection 
who  is  a civil  service  employe  appointed  by  and  reporting  directly  to  the 
director  of  public  works.  As  of  August  15,  1951,  there  were  four  main 
organization  units  within  the  bureau.  The  number  of  positions  assigned  to 
each  unit  and  the  annual  payroll  cost  at  that  time  are  shown  in  the  tabu- 
lation that  follows: 


Name  of  Unit 

Title  of  Head 

No.  of 
Positions 

Annual 

Payroll 

Cost 

Bureau  of  building  inspection 

Superintendent  of 
building  inspection 

1 

$ 

8,  to 

Boiler  division 

Boiler  inspector 

2 

11,760 

Building  division 

Supervising  construction 
inspector  21 

113,580 

Electrical  inspection 
division 

Chief  electrical 
inspector 

23 

126,  to 

Engineering  division 

Senior  civil  engineer 

k 

30,600 

Totals 

51 

$ 

290,760 
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The  system  of  titles  of  the  organization  units  and  of  the 
supervisors  at  the  head  of  the  units  is  not  entirely  consistent,  and 
in  some  cases  not  clear.  The  similarity  between  the  name  of  the  bureau 
and  that  of  the  building  division,  for  example,  is  likely  to  lead  to 
confusion. 

The  positions  assigned  to  each  unit  in  the  bureau  and  the  annual 
payroll  cost  as  of  August  15,  1951*  are  shown  in  the  tabulation  that 
follows  (lines  of  descending  authority  are  shown  by  indentations  of 


position  titles). 


Position 

Superintendent,  bureau  of  building 
inspection 
Boiler  inspector 
Boiler  inspector 

Supervising  construction  inspector 
Assistant  engineer  I,  civil 
Building  inspector 
Building  inspector 
General  clerk-stenographer 
General  clerk- stenographer 
Chief  electrical  inspector 
Electrical  inspector 
Electrical  inspector 
Electrical  inspector 
General  clerk 
General  clerk 
General  clerk-stenographer 
Line  inspector 
Senior  engineer,  civil 
Engineer,  civil 

Totals 


No.  of 
Positions 

Rate  of 
Pay 

Annual 

Payroll 

Cost 

1 

$8, LOO 

$8, L00 

1 

5,880 

5,880 

1 

5,880 

5,880 

1 

6,L8o 

6,L80 

1 

5,280 

5,280 

11 

5,880 

6L,68o 

5 

5,  LOO 

27,000 

2 

3,L20 

6,8Lc 

1 

3,3CO 

3,300 

1 

6,L8o 

6,L8o 

15 

5,880 

88,200 

1 

5,6Lo 

5,6Lo 

2 

5,160 

10,520a/ 

1 

3,300 

3,300 

1 

3,180 

3,180 

1 

3,L20 

3,L20 

1 

5,880 

5,880 

1 

8,100 

8,100 

5 

7.^00 

22,500 

51 

$290,760 

a/  One  position  vacant  as  of  August  15,  1951 
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The  bureau  also  has  attached  to  it  three  officers  from  the 
fire  prevention  bureau  who  inspect  all  building  plans  in  accordance 
with  the  charter  provisions  to  make  sure  that  the  fire  code  provisions 
are  followed.  The  superintendent  of  building  inspection  has  no  super- 
visory control  over  the  fire  department  personnel  but  there  is  a high 
degree  of  cooperation  and  coordination  between  him  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment representatives.  Locating  the  fire  department  personnel  in  the 
offices  of  the  bureau  of  building  inspection  eliminates  much  delay  which 
would  be  inevitable  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  building  plans  routed 
to  other  agencies. 

b.  Plumbing  Inspection:  The  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  plumbing  code  is  now  assigned  to  the  plumbing  inspection  division  in 
the  department  of  public  health.  Plumbing  inspection  is  an  activity  close- 
ly related  to  the  activities  of  the  bureau  of  building  inspection  and  it 

is  probable  that  some  economies  could  be  secured  if  plumbing  inspection 
responsibility  were  placed  in  the  bureau  of  building  inspection.  It  is 
reported  that  efforts  to  secure  this  consolidation  have  been  initiated 
but  that  a lack  of  office  space  has  prevented  any  actual  transfer  of  the 
plumbing  inspection  function  to  the  bureau  of  building  inspection.  The 
authors  of  this  report  believe  that  to  secure  better  coordination  of 
inspection  activities,  greater  convenience  to  the  public,  and  possible 
economies,  the  proposed  consolidation  should  be  effected  as  soon  as 
practicable.  It  is,  therefore, recommended  that  responsibility  for  plumbing 
inspection  activities  be  transferred  from  the  department  of  public  health 
and  placed  in  the  bureau  of  building  inspection,  and  that  a new  plumbing 
inspection  division  be  created  in  the  bureau. 

c.  Organization  for  General  Office  Services:  The  clerical 
services  of  the  bureau  are  new  performed. by  six  clerks.  Three  of  these 
clerks  report  directly  to  the  supervising  construction  inspector,  three 
are  supervised  by  the  chief  electrical  inspector,  and  there  is  no  app- 
reciable interchange  cf  clerical  tasks  between  the  two  divisions.  The 
engineering  division  and  the  boiler  inspection  division  have  no  clerks  cf 
their  own  and  are  served  by  the  clerks  in  the  building  division. 

Under  present  practices,  the  heads  of  the  engineering,  boiler, 
and  building  divisions  assign  work  directly  to  any  of  the  clerical  employes 
of  the  building  divisifcn.This  divided  responsibility  for  making  work 
assignments  is  not  conducive  to  good  office  management.  The  lines  of 
authority  and  responsibility  for  office  activities  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined and  a plan  of  organization  developed  to  reflect  operational  pro- 
cedures. 


The  practice  of  having  the  heads  of  the  building  division  and 
the  electrical  division  supervise  clerical  .functions  is  not  a good  one. 
The  work  of  these  divisions  is  sufficiently  complex  and  demanding  to 
require  that  division  heads  give  the  maximum  possible  time  to  planning 
and  supervising  the  technical  activities.  The  clerical  operations,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  sufficiently  routine  to  permit  their  delegation  to  a 
clerk  of  proper  classification.  The  time  of  the  clerical  force  could  be 
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used,  to  the  "best  advantage  In  this  manner  and  it  would  he  possible  to 
plan  the  work  so  that  peak  leads  in  any  part  of  the  bureau  could  be 
handled  without  confusion  or  delay.  The  consolidation  of  the  clerical 
forces  would  not  deprive  any  bureau  head  of  clerical-  assistance  and  each 
clerk  would  do  substantially  the  same  kind  of  work  as  at  present. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  division  heads  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  for  supervising  the  bureau's  clerical  personnel 
and  office  procedures,  that  there  be  created  in  the  bureau  an  office 
services  division,  to  be  headed  by  a chief  clerk  responsible  directly 
to  the  superintendent,  and  that  the  new  division  be  made  responsible 
for  handling  all  clerical  work  of  the  bureau. 

d.  Organization  for  Boiler  Inspection:  The  boiler  division 
is  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  the  installation  of  all  boiler 
and  air  tanks  and  the  installation  of  direct  and  indirect  fired  hot 
water  heaters  and  tanks  to  e'asure  compliance  with  the  city  and  county, 
and  state  codes.  In  addition,  the  division  makes  regular  internal  in- 
spections of  all  boilers  and  air  tanks  which  are  not  covered  by 
insurance . 


The  two  boiler  inspectors  in  the  boiler  division  receive  the 
same  rate  of  pay  although  one  of  the  inspectors  has  full  responsibility 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  division  and  complete  authority  over 
the  second  boiler  inspector.  The  present  position  titles  and  pay  rates 
do  not  recognize  thi3  difference  in  authority  and  responsibility. 

Titles  and  pay  rates  should  reflect  this  difference. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  positions  in  the  boiler 
division  be  reclassified  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  a position  of 
chief  ' boiler  inspector  be  established. 

e.  Organization  for  Building  Inspection:  The  building  division 

is  responsible  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  building  code,  in- 
cluding the  structural  inspection  of  signs  and  billboards.  The  division 
examines  all  plans  for  new  building  construction  and  alteration  and 
makes  field  inspections  at  various  stages  of  construction  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  building  code  provisions. 

The  city  is  divided  into  14  districts  for  the  administration  of 
building  inspection  activities,  with  one  building  inspector  assigned  to  each 
district.  There  is  no  specialization  of  the  building  inspection  functions. 
Each  inspector  is  responsible  for  all  building  inspections  in  his 
district.  The  size  of  the  districts  varies  with  the  extent  of  building 
activity,  and  the  district  plan  has  to  be  reviewed  continually  to  main- 
tain reasonably  equal  workloads  for  the  field  inspectors. 
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The  plan  of  assigning  one  inspector  to  a district  accepted 
practice  for  this  work,  hut  the  supervising  construction  inspector  must 
he  cognizant  of  changing  inspection  loads  in  each  district  and  either 
change  the  districts  in  accordance  with  definite  trends  or  arrange  that 
inspectors  with  light  loads  help  these  with  temporarily  heavy  work  loads. 

It  is  recommended  that  a simple  system  of  estimating  comparative  work  loads 
in  inspection  districts  he  developed  hy  the  supervising  construction  in- 
spector as  a guide  in  making  temporary  adjustments  and  district  revisions. 

f.  Organization  for  Electrical  Inspection:  The  principal  responsi- 

bility of  the  electrical  inspection  division  is  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  electrical  code  of  the  city  and  involves  the  review  of  electrical  plans, 
the  inspection  of  all  electrical  installations,  the  inspection  of  electri- 
cal Bign  erection,  the  approval  of  electrical  materials  offered  for  sale 
in  the  city,  and  the  registration  of  all  electrical  contractors.  The 
division  also  inspects  overhead  line  construction  work. 

A cashier  from  the  central  permit  bureau  is  attached  to  the 
electrical  inspection  division  on  a full-time  basis.  The  cashier  issues 
permits  and  collects  fees  which  are  turned  in  at  the  end  of  each  day  to 
the  central  permit  bureau.  The  primary  reason,  for  assigning  a cashier  to 
the  electrical  inspection  division  on  a full-time  basis  is  to  provide 
greater  convenience  to  the  electrical  contractors.  This  matter  is  discuss- 
ed in  detail  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

For  purposes  of  administering  field  electrical  inspection  work 
the  city  is  divided  into  14  districts  (not  the  same  as  building  inspection 
districts)  and  an  electrical  inspector  is  assigned  to  each.  In  addition, 
two  electrical  inspectors  are  assigned  to  enforce  the  electrical  sales 
ordinance  and  one  inspector  to  inspect  overhead  line  construction.  A 
discussion  of  specialization  in  this  division  is  presented  elsewhere  in 
this  chapter. 


g-  Organization  f~r  Engineering:  The  engineering  division  is 
responsible  for  the  formulation  and  proposal  of  all  bureau  policies  regard- 
ing structural  matters,  for  the  review  of  engineering  data  submitted  in 
connection  with  the  approval  of  new  materials  and  assemblies,  and  for  the 
review  of  all  plans  involving  important  structural  engineering  design.  The 
engineering  division  also  advises  other  divisions  of  the  bureau  and  other 
city  departments  regarding  structural  matters.  The  senior  civil  engineer 
is  on  the  committee  responsible  for  formulating  and  proposing  revisions  to 
the  building  code. 

Although  all  of  the  engineers  on  the  staff  are  presumed  to  be 
able  and  competent  to  examine  all  types  of  plans  processed  by  the  division, 
a certain  amount  of  specialization  has  developed.  All  work  in  connection 
with  fire  escapes  is  generally  referred  to  a particular  engineer.  Another 
does  most  of  the  work  in  connection  with  alterations.  Another  specializes 
on  sky  lights.  Plans  for  other  structures  or  parts  of  structures  may  be 
examined  by  any  of  the  staff.  This  type  of  limited  specialization  is  sound, 
since  it  is  carried  out  on  a minor  scale  but  still  provides  the  advantages 
generally  resulting  from  specialization. 
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h.  The  Proposed  Organization  of  the  Bureau;  The  proposed  plan 
of  organization  for  the  "bureau  of  building  inspection  is  presented  in  the 
following  tabulation: 


Name  of  Unit 

Bureau  of  building  inspection 

Construction  inspection  division 
Electrical  inspection  division 
Plumbing  inspection  division 
Mechanical  inspection  division 
Engineering  division 
Office  services  division 


Title  of  Head  of  Unit 

Superintendent  of  building  inspection 

Chief  construction  inspector 

Chief  electrical  inspector 

Chief  plumbing  inspector 

Chief  mechanical  inspector 

Senior  civil  engineer 

Chief  clerk 


It  will  be  noted  that  some  changes  are  proposed  in  the  names  of 
units  and  in  the  titles  of  supervisory  positions.  The  proposed  titles  are 
for  administrative  purposes  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  civil  service 
titles  should  be  changed,  although  in  some  instances  a change  would  be 
desirable.  It  is  recommended  that  the  above  organization  plan  be  put  into 
effect  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  the  names  and  titles  shown  in  the 
tabulation  be  adopted. 


4.  General  Operating  Practices 

a.  General  Appraisal  of  Practices:  Construction  and  alteration 

of  buildings  in  the  city,  including  electrical  and  boiler  installations, 
are  well  regulated,  and,  with  certain  exceptions,  complete  service  in  the 
promotion  of  public  safety  in  buildings  is  provided.  The  operating  practices 
of  the  bureau  include  several  weaknesses  which  should  be  corrected  to 
secure  greater  efficiency.  Supervision  and  reporting  procedures  should  be 
strengthened.  There  is  also  considerable  need  for  coordinating  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  several  divisions  of  the  bureau  to  secure  better  operation. 
This  section  deals  with  those  procedures  in  the  bureau  of  building  inspection 
which  should  be  revised  or  altered  to  promote  either  efficiency  or  economy. 

b.  Peporting  of  Inspections:  The  records  of  the  bureau  are 
generally  designed  to  provide  management  with  sufficient  data  to  permit 
a proper  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  bureau.  However,  the  reports 
prepared  from  the  records  are  not  summarized  by  kinds  and  types  of  inspec- 
tional  activity.  Such  a summary  is  essential  for  analyzing  the  work  of  the 
field  inspection  personnel  to  determine  the  necessity  for  specialization  or 
consolidation,  the  adequacy  of  fees,  or  any  other  administrative  problem. 

The  bureau  compiles  records  showing  the  different  types  and  numbers 
of  inspections  and  the  time  spent  on  investigating  complaints  and  furnish- 
ing information  to  the  public,  and  subsequently  to  report  to  the  director 
of  public  works  all  of  these  activities  under  one  heading  of  inspections. 

The  result  is  that  the  number  of  inspections  reported  by  the  bureau  for  the 
building  (called  construction  division  in  the  proposed  organization),  and 
by  the  electrical,  and  boiler  (called  mechanical  division  in  the  proposed 
organization)  divisions  cannot  be  used  to  develop  any  type  of  comparison  or 
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analysis  of  the  separate  activities  of  the  bureau. 

The  management  should  determine  the  kind  of  information  which 
is  required  by  the  several  echelons  of  authority  in  making  an  appraisal 
of  bureau  operations  and  should  design  reports  to  provide  that  informa-  __ 
tion.  Above  all,  the  reports  should  reflect  accurately  the  various  types 
and  extent  of  activity  conducted  by  each  division  of  the  bureau.  As  a 
minimum  requirement,  the  reports  should  show  the  time,  expense,  and  number 
of  inspections  separately  for  structural,  sign,  billboard,  demolition, 
flue,  boiler  installation,  boiler  inspection,  electrical  installations, 
electrical  sign  permits,  electrical  sales,  contractors  registration,  and 
plant  owners  registration.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  bureau 
of  building  inspection  reporting  system  be  revised  to  provide  an  accurate 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  bureau's  activities. 

c.  Review  of  Daily  Reports  of  Building  Inspectors:  The  review 
of  the  inspectors'  daily  reports  in  the  building  division  is  seriously 
neglected. 

An  analysis  of  the  inspectors' daily  reports  for  May,  1951*  showed 
that  complete  reports  were  not  available  for  any  one  day  during  that 
month,  and  some  reports  were  improperly  prepared.  Since  monthly  and  annual 
reports  are  developed  from  these  daily  reports,  it  is  important  that  they 
be  maintained  as  completely  and  as  accurately  as  possible.  Because  of  the 
difficulty  of  exercising  adequate  field  supervision  in  building  inspection, 
considerable  reliance  should  be  placed  on  a competent  review  of  daily  re- 
ports. These  reports  should  be  complete  and  accurate  or  their  value  be- 
comes negligible.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  a thorough  review  of 
daily  reports  be  made  to  ensure  their  adequacy  and  completeness. 

A review  of  the  daily  reports  should  also  be  made  to  aid  in 
the  supervision  and  analysis  of  building  inspection  operations.  The 
review  of  the  inspector's  daily  reports  for  May,  1951;  showed  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  inspector's  time  is  spent  in  handling 
complaints  and  requests  for  information  and  investigations.  A summary 
of  the  daily  reports  of  one  inspector  shows  that,  out  of  a total  of 
160  hours  for  the  month  of  May,  1951,  he  spent  kO  hours  in  the  office, 

33*5  hours  handling  requests  for  information,  and  the  remainder,  86.5 
hours f on  inspection  work.  On  each  day  of  the  month  this  inspector 
spent  from  one  to  three  hours  in  addition  to  his  office  time,  or 
approximately  21  percent  of  his  total  time,  in  handling  requests  for 
information. 

Another  inspector  had  the  following  breakdown  for  176  hours  during 
the  month  of  May,  1951:  ^5  hours  office  time,  2k  hours  for  requests  for 
information,  19.5  hours  for  complaints  and  investigations,  and  only  87. 5 
hours,  or  less  than  half  of  his  total  time,  on  field  inspection  work.  Other 
instances  of  inspectors  consistently  spending  a considerable  percentage  of 
their  time  on  other  than  inspection  work  were  noted. 
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A review  of  the  inspectors'  daily  reports  is  essential  to  reveal 
situations  similar  to  those  just  mentioned  so  that  the  bureau  management 
can  take  appropriate  steps  to  correct,  or  adjust  those  factors  creating 
such  situations.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  inspectors ' daily 
reports  he  reviewed  to  provide  an  analysis  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  on 
activities  other  than  the  actual  inspections  of  buildings. 

d.  Field  Supervision:  Field  supervision  in  the  bureau  is 

generally  inadequate  and  weak.  The  supervising  construction  inspector  in 
the  building  division  spends  a total  of  six  hours  a week  on  field  super- 
vision. The  six  hours  each  week  are  divided  between  two  of  the  districts. 
Since  there  are  14  districts,  each  district  is  inspected  once  every  seven 
weeks.  This  amount  of  time  devoted  to  field  supervision  in  the  building 
division  is  entirely  inadequate  to  secure  thorough  supervision.  The  field 
supervision  by  the  supervising  construction  inspector  consists  of  driving 
through  a district  and  spot -checking  building  construction  in  progress  and 
making  actual  inspection  reviews.  Although  this  type  of  field  supervision 
has  some  value,  it  is  not  generally  satisfactory  because  it  is  difficult 
to  identify  building  alteration  jobs  by  merely  driving  through  a district. 

The  supervising  construction  inspector  should  continue  to  spot-check  inspec- 
tions but  on  a more  systematic  basis,  perhaps  by  accompanying  a building 
inspector  on  his  inspections  or  by  making  a follow-up  inspection  of 
particular  construction  or  alteration  jcbs  shortly  after  the  building 
inspector  completes  his  inspection. 

The  chief  electrical  inspector  reports  that  he  spends  a considerable 
amount  of  time  in  the  field  consulting  with  electrical  contractors  and 
electrical  inspectors.  These  consultations  provide  the  chief  electrical 
inspector  with  some  opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of  the  electrical 
inspector.  However,  in  the  absence  of  a request  for  a field  consultation 
the  chief  electrical  inspector  does  not  make  periodic  field  inspections 
to  follow  up  the  work  of  electrical  inspectors.  This  should  be  the  primary 
duty  of  the  chief  electrical  inspector  so  that  he  may  judge  the  effective- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  electrical  inspections. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  supervising  construction 
inspector  and  the  chief  electrical  inspector  spend  a minimum  of  four  hours 
a day  in  field  supervision. 
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e.  Office  Hours  of  Field  Inspection  Per  some  1:  The  working  hours 
of  the  personnel  of  the  bureau  of  building  inspection  are  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  5 1 00  p.m.,  with  one  hour  for  lunch,  five  days  a week.  The  field 
inspection  personnel  is  required  to  report  to  the  office  two  hours  a day 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  9:00  a.m.  and  from  4:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  On  the  basis 
of  the  actual  salaries  of  the  whole  field  inspection  staff,  two  hours  of 
office  time  every  day  represents  an  annual  cost  of  $48,510.  Two  principal 
reasons  are  given  for  requiring  inspectors  to  report  to  the  office  one 
hour  in  the  morning  and  one  hour  in  the  afternoon.  First,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  bureau  considers  this  a good  means  of  exercising  supervisory 
control  over  field  personnel,  and  secondly,  the  field  inspectors  are  on 
hand  to  answer  public  queries  made  by  telephone  or  in  person. 

It  is  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report  that  field  supervision 
and  office  control  of  field  inspectors  be  considerably  strengthened.  The 
adoption  of  these  recommendations  should  make  it  unnecessary  to  rely  for 
supervisory  control  exclusively  on  the  practice  of  having  the  inspectors 
report  to  the  office  twice  a day.  Furthermore,  the  recommendation  made 
later  in  this  report,  for  strengthening  office  control  of  field  inspections 
by  requiring  job  cards  to  remain  in  the  office  when  not  in  use  would 
permit  the  inspectors  on  counter  duty  to  supply  much  of  the  information 
requested  by  the  public,  and  thus  relieve  the  field  personnel  of  this 
responsibility.  In  addition  all  field  personnel  should  be  required  to 
telephone  the  office  at  certain  times  of  the  day  to  receive  any  calls 
demanding  Immediate  attention. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  office  time  of  the  field  inspectors  be 
tentatively  reduced  to  one  period  of  l|-  hours  a day  from  3:50  p.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  The  saving  of  a half  hour  per  day  per  Inspector  represents  a saving 
in  salaries  of  approximately  $12,127  annually  to  the  bureau.  This  saving 
would  permit  a reduction  of  one  electrical  inspector  position  and  one 
building  inspector  position.  There  should  be  a frequent  appraisal  of  this 
plan  to  determine  its  adequacy  and  effectiveness.  If  experience  indicates 
that  inspectional  production  has  not  increased  as  a result  of  the  proposed 
plan,  further  changes  should  be  made,  perhaps  to  require  the  field 
personnel  to  report  to  the  office  at  8:00  a.m.  and  to  leave  immediately 
for  the  field  districts.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  office 
hours  of  field  inspection  personnel  be  restricted  to  from  3:30  p.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  daily.  It  is  further  recommended  that  as  vacancies  in  building 
inspector  and  electrical  inspector  positions  occur  the  number  of  each  of 
these  classes  of  positions  be  reduced  by  one  for  regular  district 
inspections . 
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f.  Central  Office  Control  of  Building  Inspection  Work:  After 
an  application  for  a permit  has  been  made  and  the  permit  granted,  the 
building  information  is  taken  from  the  permit  application  and  routed  to 
the  building  inspector  from  the  central  permit  bureau.  This  form  serves 
as  the  inspector’s  job  card  and  remains  in  his  possession  until  a job 

is  completed,  when  it  becomes  part  of  the  office  records.  Since  many 
jobs  are  kept  alive  for  months  and  even  years,  and  the  job  cards  remain 
in  the  inspector’s  possession,  the  office  has  no  record  of  that  job  for 
that  entire  length  of  time.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  reason  why  members 
of  the  public  have  to  talk  personally  to  the  inspector  to  secure  job 
information  and  why  the  inspector  has  to  spend  so  much  of  his  time  in 
the  office.  It  is  proposed  that  a district  file  of  live  jobs  be  maintain- 
ed in  the  office.  In  routing  his  daily  work  the  Inspector  should  pull 
out  of  his  file  only  those  cards  that  he  will  use  that  day.  Under  such 
a system,  job  cards  should  not  normally  be  out  of  the  office  for  more  than 
a day  at  a time.  This  procedure  would  permit  the  building  inspectors  on 
counter  duty  to  give  most  of  the  information  contained  on  the  job  cards. 
This  system  would  have  the  advantage  of  providing  faster  Information 
service,  it  would  decrease  the  amount  of  time  the  inspector  would  be 
required  to  spend  in  the  office,  and  would  also  keep  in  the  office  all 
records  except  those  being  used  on  any  one  particular  day.  A record  of 
the  locations  of  all  jobs  for  each  inspector  should  be  given  to  the 
supervising  construction  Inspector  for  purposes  of  supervisory  control. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  an  inspectors'  daily  work  file  be 
established  in  the  building  division  and  that  all  job  cards  not  required 
on  any  one  day  be  kept  in  this  division  file  for  general  office  reference. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  a daily  listing  by  location  be  made  of  all 
job  cards  in  use  by  each  Inspector  in  the  approximate  order  of  work. 

g.  Inspections  of  Elevator  and  Refrigeration  Installations: 

The  bureau  does  not  now  make  elevator  or  refrigeration  installation 
inspections,  although  the  unit  is  required  to  make  them  under  the  build- 
ing code.  The  state  inspects  elevators  in  only  those  buildings  in  which 
maintenance  men  are  employed  in  connection  with  the  upkeep  of  the  build- 
ings. Elevators  in  buildings  where  there  is  no  maintenance  staff  are 
not  inspected  at  all.  Neither  is  there  any  inspection  of  refrigeration 
installations  by  the  state  or  the  city  and  county.  The  potential 
hazards  to  public  safety  of  improper  or  inadequate  elevator  and  refrig- 
eration installations  are  generally  recognized  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  authors  of  this  report  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
elevator  and  refrigeration  installation  inspections.  The  bureau  is  now 
preparing  proposed  amendments  to  the  building  code  which  would  require 
the  boiler  division  to  make  inspections  of  refrigeration  installations 
and  all  elevators  which  are  not  inspected  by  the  state  and  to  charge  a 
fee  for  such  inspections.  It  is  recommended  that  the  building  code  be 
revised  to  require  the  bureau  of  building  inspection  to  make  inspections 
of  refrigeration  installations  and  of  elevators  not  under  the  juris- 
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diction  of  the  state  and  to  establish  permit  fees  for  these  regulatory 
services. 


The  proposed  addition  of  new  activities  to  the  boiler  division 
would  require  the  employment  of  another  inspector  for  this  division.  The 
cost  of  making  elevator  and  refrigeration  installation  inspections,  in- 
cluding the  salary  of  the  additional  inspector,  should  be  met  by  permit 
fees  charged  for  the  making  of  these  inspections. 

h.  Specialization  of  Overhead  Line  Inspections:  The  line  inspector 
enforces  the  rules  for  overhead  line  construction  of  the  State  of  California 
and  the  electrical  code  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  During 
19^9*1950  "the  line  inspector  made  5>95&  overhead  line  inspections  and 
during  1950-1951  he  made  4,826  inspections.  This  type  of  specialization 

is  desirable  only  where  there  is  a sufficient  activity  to  warrant  it.  The 
sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  inspections  from  1949-1950  to  1950-1951 
indicates  the  importance  of  this  specialized  activity.  A continued  decline 
in  the  act  vity  should  make  doubtful  the  need  for  its  continuance  on  a 
specialized  basis,  and  its  integration  with  other  inspection  work  should 
be  considered.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  management  make 
periodic  appraisals  of  the  line  inspection  activity  to  determine  the  necess- 
ity and  advisability  of  continuing  it  on  a specialized  basis. 

i.  Consolidation  of  Electrical  Sign  Inspections:  The  building 
division  now  inspects  the  structural  aspects  and  the  electrical  division  the 
electrical  aspects  of  electric  sign  installations.  Of  the  two  types  of 
inspections  the  electrical  inspection  is  generally  the  more  technical  on 
small  signs.  On  a typical  small  electrical  sign  the  building  inspector 
inspects  for  proper  height,  extension  from  the  building,  the  adequacy  of 
braces  and  brackets,  and  the  security  of  fastenings,  generally  by  observation 
from  the  ground.  The  electrical  inspector  is  required  to  make  a more  detailed 
inspection  of  the  wiring  and  electrical  connections.  It  appears  that  an 
electrical  inspector  could  make  both  inspections  at  one  time  on  most  electri- 
cal signs.  Signs  of  exceptional  size  or  questionable  erection  could  be 
referred  to  a building  inspector. 

If  sign  inspection  work  is  thus  consolidated,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  advisability  of  using  one  or  two  electrical  inspectors  to 
make  all  sign  inspections  and  to  specialize  in  that  work.  The  bureau  has 
not,  however,  developed  data  to  show  the  number  and  kind  of  sign  inspections 
made  by  building  inspectors  and  electrical  inspectors,  and  such  data  are 
essential  to  permit  an  analysis  of  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  such 
specialization.  There  may  not  be  enough  work  of  this  kind  to  keep  one  sign 
inspector  busy  on  a full-time  basis.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the 
superintendent  of  the  bureau  of  building  inspection  analyze  electrical  s^-8n 
inspections  by  the  building  division  and  by  the  electrical  division  to 
determine  the  need  for  the  consolidation  and  specialization  of  this  work  with- 
in the  electrical  division. 
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j . Complaints : The  method  of  processing  complaints  in  the 
"bureau  is  generally  inadequate.  It  does  not  provide  management  with  a 
means  of  evaluating  either  the  complaint  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
handled. 


Complaints  in  the  "building  division  are  generally  received  by 
telephone  by  one  of  the  building  inspectors  assigned  to  counter  duty. 

These  complaints  are  noted  on  slips  of  paper  and  given  to  the  inspector 
in  whose  district  the  complaint  originated.  The  inspector  then  follows 
up  the  complaint  as  part  of  his  daily  activities.  The  original  complaint 
is  not  registered  nor  is  any  information  provided  by  the  inspector  showing 
the  disposition  of  the  complaint.  There  is  provision  on  the  inspector's 
daily  report  for  the  entry  of  the  number  of  complaints  and  the  number  of 
requests  for  information  handled.  However,  there  is  no  breakdown  on  this 
information  so  that  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  which  part  of  a total 
figure  represents  actual  complaints  and  which  part  represents  requests  for 
information.  The  total  number  of  both  for  the  fiscal  year  1950-1951  was 
2,856. 


An  exception  to  the  above  procedure  in  the  building  division  is 
in  handling  complaints  relative  to  places  of  public  assembly  such  as  night 
clubs  and  dance  halls  for  which  a formal  complaint  report  is  made  on  a 
form  provided  for  that  purpose.  Requests  for  information  concerning 
condemnations  and  other  important  matters  are  similarly  recorded.  These 
complaints  or  requests  for  information  are  called  "numbered  complaints" 
and  upon  notification  of  such  a complaint  the  inspector  is  required  to 
submit  a report,  within  three  days,  on  its  nature  and  disposition.  The 
clerical  staff  maintains  a tickler  file  to  check  the  prompt  handling  of 
numbered  complaints.  The  total  number  of  numbered  complaints,  including 
requests  for  information,  for  the  fiscal  year  1950-1951  was  55. 

The  method  of  handling  complaints  and  requests  for  information 
in  the  electrical  division  differs  from  that  in  the  building  division. 

Each  complaint,  request  for  information,  and  request  for  special  inspec- 
tions is  recorded  on  a "Specials"  form  which  is  put  in  the  box  of  the 
inspector  concerned.  These  forms  are  regularly  handled  as  part  of  the 
electrical  inspector's  daily  routine  unless  some  urgency  is  required  in  which 
case  the  matter  is  brought  to  the  inspector's  attention  when  he  makes  his 
daily  call  to  the  office  at  noon.  The  disposition  of  the  special  request 
or  complaint  is  noted  on  the  form,  and  the  form  is  returned  to  the  office 
for  approval  of  the  chief  electrical  inspector.  It  is  then  filed  in  the 
office  for  a period  of  approximately  five  years.  There  were  8,06l  such 
specials  recorded  in  the  fiscal  year  1950-1951* 
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The  method  of  processing  complaints  and  requests  for  information 
in  the  building  division  is  inadequate  and  precludes  the  objective  use  of 
such  information  by  the  management  of  the  bureau.  The  method  employed  by 
the  electrical  division  is  good  and  should  be  adopted  as  the  standard 
method  for  the  bureau.  However,  in  either  case,  the  present  system  of  record- 
ing complaints,  requests  for  information,  and  special  requests  as  one  total 
figure  does  not  provide  data  for  evaluating  performance  or  for  planning 
bureau  operations.  Sufficient  data  are  available  in  inspectors'  reports  to 
permit  a simple  breakdown  of  complaints  which  would  provide  the  bureau 
superintendent  with  more  adequate  and  useful  information.  It  is,  therefore, 
recommended  that  the  bureau  develop  a standard  method  of  receiving, handling, 
and  reporting  complaints,  requests  for  informat ion,  and  special  requests  for 
inspections . 


k.  Interdepartmental  Relations:  The  nature  of  the  work  of  the 

bureau  of  building  inspection  retires  continual  contacts  with  other  bureaus  and 
departments.  The  processing  of  an  application  for  a permit,  for  example, 
usually  requires  the  cooperation  of  at  least  four  different  bureaus  and 
departments.  In  many  instances,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  construct ior. 
work,  other  departments  are  required  to  approve  a building  permit  application. 
The  present  procedure  on  routing  permit  applications  is  satisfactory.  It 
generally  takes  three  days  for  the  complete  processing  of  an  alteration 
permit  and  about  ten  days  for  a permit  for  new  construction.  In  view  of  the 
many  approvals  required  in  processing  applications,  the  elapsed  period  be- 
tween an  application  for  a permit  and  the  issuance  of  the  permit  is  consider- 
ed to  be  relatively  short.  This  type  of  inter-agency  cooperation  can  be 
applied  with  great  benefit  to  other  phases  of  the  bureau's  activities,  such 
as  the  processing  of  certificates  of  occupancy.  In  many  instances  certifi- 
cates of  occupancy  have  been  held  up  by  the  bureau  for  several  years  and 
eventually  not  issued  at  all.  A complete  discussion  on  this  matter  is  con- 
tained elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  bureau  of  building  inspection  does  not  now  make  regular  inspec- 
tions of  existing  structures  to  find  building  code  violations  except  on 
request  or  complaint.  Even  public  buildings,  places  of  public  assembly, 
hotels,  or  hospitals  are  not  periodically  inspected  to  insure  public  safety. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  receive  information  on 
code  violations  from  whatever  source  possible. 

In  the  pursuing  of  their  regular  activities,  employes  of  the  fire, 
health,  and  plumbing  agencies  have  the  opportunity  to  see  conditions  which 
indicate  a need  for  building  inspection.  It  is  reported  that  such  a need 
is  now  being  reported  on  a limited  and  informal  basis.  For  example,  fire 
prevention  personnel  will  at  times  call  the  attention  of  an  electrical 
inspector  to  conditions  which  may  possibly  violate  provisions  of  the  electri- 
cal code.  The  electrical  inspector  enters  the  referral  on  a "specials" 
form  and  investigates  the  suspected  violation.  There  should  certainly  be 
more  of  this  type  of  cooperation  between  departments.  It  is  not  proposed  that 
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plumbing  inspectors , sanitation  officers,  or  firemen  be  made  into  electrical 
or  building  inspectors,  but  that  employes  of  city  bureaus  and  departments 
should  be  aware  of  the  problems  of  other  bureaus  and  departments  in  order 
to  extend  valuable  cooperation.  Brief  lectures  could  be  given  by  the  bureau 
of  building  inspection  to  personnel  of  other  departments  to  disseminate  general 
information  relative  to  the  building  and  electrical  code.  Such  lectures 
could  provide  sufficient  training  to  permit  the  detection  of  simple 
violations  of  the  codes  for  referral  to  the  bureau  of  building  inspection. 

The  bureau  should  provide  other  departments  with  standard  forms  for  making 
referrals,  and  procedures  should  be  established  for  the  submission  and 
routing  of  the  proposed  referrals  to  the  proper  division  within  the  bureau 
of  building  inspection.  Interdepartmental  cooperation  on  this  basis  would 
compensate  in  part  for  the  lack  of  a regular  maintenance  inspection,  and 
would  entail  no  additional  cost  to  any  city  bureau  or  department.  This  type 
of  interdepartmental  cooperation  is  desirable  even  if  the  bureau  inaugurates 
regular  maintenance  Inspections.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the 
bureau  of  building  inspection  take  steps  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other 
city  bureaus  and  departments  in  providing  information  about  violations  of 
the  building,  electrical,  and  other  codes;  that  simple  procedures  and 
standard  referral  and  reporting  forms  be  developed  and  put  into  effect;  and 
that  efforts  be  made  to  acquaint  employes  of  other  agencies,  who  frequently 
enter  and  inspect  both  publicly  and  privately  owned  buildings  with  the 
requirements  of  the  building  codes. 

1.  Inspection  of  Existing  Buildings;  The  building  and  electrical 
codes  governing  the  functions  of  the  bureau  of  building  inspection  require 
building  property  owners  to  maintain  all  buildings  and  structures  in  a 
safe  condition.  The  codes  also  stipulate  that  the  director  of  public  works 
is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  code  provisions.  By  implication, 
then,  the  director  of  public  works  is  responsible  for  inspecting  all 
buildings  and  structures  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  owner  is  complying 
with  code  provisions.  However,  there  is  not  complete  agreement  in  the 
department  of  public  works  as  to  the  extent  of  the  department’s  responsibility 
to  Inspect  existing  buildings.  The  department's  duties  under  the  codes 
should  be  clearly  determined  by  amending  applicable  sections  of  the  codes, 
and  if  it  is  decided  to  require  a regular  inspection  of  existing  buildings, 
adequate  funds  should  be  provided.  It  is  probably  not  practicable  at  the 
present  time  to  require  the  city  to  perform  regular  maintenance  inspections 
on  all  buildings  and  structures  within  the  city. 

Apart  from  the  legal  requirement,  however,  there  is  also  a need  to 
determining  whether  or  not  such  inspections  are  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
people  of  the  city.  There  is  general  agreement  among  those  responsible  for 
building  inspection  that  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  to  make  periodic 
inspections  of  places  of  public  assembly  in  the  interest  of  public  safety. 

There  is  not  general  agreement,  however,  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  "places 
of  public  assembly.”  Some  city  codes  restrict  regular  inspections  to 
theatres,  schools,  hospitals,  hotels,  dance  halls,  auditoriums,  and  the  like, 
while  others  go  much  farther  and  include  office  buildings,  factories,  and 
large  apartment  buildings.  It  is  believed  that,  a.s  a minimum,  the  bureau 
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should  make  regular  inspections  in  all  public  buildings,  theatres,  hotels, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  places  to  which  the  general  public  has 
access.  It  is  highly  desirable,  also,  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  regular 
preventive  regulatory  inspection  work  to  include  factories,  office, 
apartment,  and  other  large  buildings.  In  any  case,  it  will  probably  be 
desirable  to  expand  gradually  the  inspection  of  existing  structures. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  building  and  electrical  codes  be 
revised  to  define  exactly  the  responsibility  of  the  bureau  of  building 
inspection  for  making  periodic  inspections  of  existing  buildings  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  codes.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
the  building  and  electrical  codes  be  revised  to  require  the  bureau  of 
building  inspection  to  make  regular,  periodic  inspections  of  all  places  of 
public  assembly,  and  to  state  specifically  what  kinds  of  buildings  are  to 
be  considered  as  places  of  public  assembly. 

m.  Need  for  Coordination:  There  is  a lack  of  coordination  of  the 

activities  and  procedures  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  bureau  of  building 
inspection.  The  principal  weakness  is  that  the  work  of  the  electrical  in- 
spection division  does  not  conform  with  the  established  procedures  of  the 
bureau.  This  •division  only  became  a part  of  the  bureau  in  November  19^9  and. 
some  time  was  needed  for  the  bureau  management  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  operating  procedures  of  the  new  division.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  superintendent  should  take  active  steps  to  secure  consolidation  of 
the  operating  procedures  of  all  divisions  of  the  bureau  and  to  make  the 
electrical  inspection  division  an  integral  part  of  the  bureau.  The 
integration  should  be  secured  through  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
procedures  of  all  the  divisions  and  the  adoption  in  all  divisions  of  common 
procedures  and  practices.  It  is  recommended  that  the  superintendent  of  the 
bureau  of  building  inspection  take  immediate  steps  to  improve  coordination 
within  the  bureau.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  superintendent  hold 
regular  staff  conferences  and  meetings  of  supervisions,  and  that  he  make 
administrative  studies  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing coordination  in  the  bureau's  activities. 


5.  Transportation 

a.  Distribution  of  Automobiles:  The  inspectors  of  the  bureau 

of  building  inspection  use  two  kinds  of  transportation  - city -owned  auto- 
mobiles and  public  transportation.  The  bureau  has  allocated  to  it  29 
automobiles.  The  number  of  automobiles  assigned  to  each  division  and  the 
average  monthly  mileages  during  the  fiscal  year  1950-1951  are  shown  as 
follows : 


. 

' 
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Unit 

Vehicle  with 
Minimum 
No.  of  Monthly 

Automobiles  Mileage 

Average 

Monthly 

Mileage 

Vehicle 

with 

Maximum 

Monthly 

Mileage 

Bureau  of  building  inspection 

1 

558 

282 

565 

Boiler  division 

2 

558 

562 

Building  division 

15 

310 

552 

792 

Electrical  division 

9 

5C9 

632 

786 

Engineering  division 

2 

519 

329 

539 

All  of  the  district  inspectors  in  the  "building  division  have  city-owned 
automobiles  but  only  seven  of  the  district  inspectors  in  the  electrical 
division  are  assigned  automobiles.  A review  of  the  average  monthly  mile- 
ages shown  in  the  foregoing  tabulation  reveals  the  necessity  of  apprais- 
ing the  real  need  for  automobiles  of  several  of  the  building  inspectors 
with  low  mileages  in  comparison  with  the  need  of  several  electrical  in- 
spectors who  do  not  have  an  automobile.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  two 
building  inspectors  in  the  downtown  area  (average  monthly  mileages  of  385 
and  387;  less  than  l8  miles  a day)  need  automobiles. 

The  comparative  needs  of  each  building  and  electrical  district 
should  be  determined  in  order  to  make  an  efficient  and  economical  distri- 
bution of  automobiles. 

The  possibility  of  forming  an  automobile  pool  for  the  building 
inspector  whose  duties  keep  him  in  the  office  half  of  each  day,  and  for 
the  engineering  division  should  be  studied.  The  low  mileages  of  the  three 
automobiles  assigned  to  the  above  positions  suggest  that  perhaps  two 
vehicles  on  a pool  basis  would  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  these  positions. 
The  extra  automobile  would  undoubtedly  be  of  greater  use  to  the  field 
personnel  of  the  electrical  division.  In  addition,  the  automobile  present- 
ly assigned  to  the  superintendent  should  be  made  available  to  the  pool  when 
not  in  use. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  bureau  make  an  analysis  of  the  present 
distribution  of  automobiles  to  determine  the  comparative  needs  of  each 
building  and  electrical  district  and  assign  the  automobiles  to  those  dis- 
tricts having  the  greatest  need  for  them.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
the  three  vehicles  presently  assigned  tc  the  engineering  division  and  to 
the  building  inspector  with  half-time  office  duties  be  reduced  to  two  and 
that  these  be  -used  on  a pool  basis. 

b.  Equipment  Management:  The  automotive  equipment  cf  the  bureau 

is  serviced  and  maintained  by  the  purchasing  department.  The  age,  speed- 
ometer reading  as  of  September  1951;  and  the  cost  cf  repair  and  maintenance 
of  each  vehicle  for  the  fiscal  year  195C-1951  are  as  fellows: 


: 


■ 


Automobile 

Number 


Year  of 
Model 


Speedometer  Reading 
as  of  Sept . , 1951 


Cost  of  Repair  and 
Maintenance  for 
Fiscal  Year  1950-1951 


4 

1946 

20,366 

$ 76.85 

51 

1942 

;.8,ll4 

216.42 

52 

1947 

^0,038 

232.95 

53 

1942  a/ 

93,008-  c/ 

86.82 

54 

1947 

20,357 

145.00 

55 

1940  a/ 

64,230 

175.25 

56 

1942  a/ 

76,292  c/ 

95.89 

60 

1940  a/ 

54,429 

182.63 

61 

1940  a/ 

50,797 

279.73 

62 

1946 

29,243 

105.64 

63 

1947 

23,499 

63.67 

64 

1947 

31,490 

225.70 

65 

1947 

27,211 

41. 08 

66 

1947 

19,521 

33.75 

67 

1947 

21,042 

48.17 

68 

1947 

15,258 

58.58 

69 

1947 

25,939 

69.50 

71 

1948 

27,476 

75.81 

72 

1948 

21,321 

53.26 

82 

1949 

8,049 

36.50 

84 

1941 

54,325 

203.09 

85 

1941 

66,199 

229.64 

89 

1942 

54,031 

119.60 

91 

1947 

34,029 

127.23 

92 

1947 

27,738 

226.38 

93 

1948 

18,358 

128.05 

94 

1948 

20,546 

58.08 

99 

1950 

3,354 

62.75 

100 

1950 

3,566 

23.69 

105 

104 

1951  b/ 
1951 

Total 

$ 3,479.51 

a/  Purchased  second-hand 
b/  Purchased  October,  1951 
cj  Traded- in  October,  1951 
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Automobiles  are  apparently  traded  in  only  after  they  have  been  driven 
approximately  70,000  miles  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  vehicle  or  the  cost  of  repair  and  maintenance.  The  foregoing 
tabulation  shows  that  repair  and  maintenance  costs  for  the  older 
vehicles  are  excessive.  These  high  costs  can  be  expected  to  continue 
for  several  more  years  since  the  mileages  on  some  of  the  older  vehicles 
do  not  approach  the  70,000  figure  and  they  are  therefore  not  due  tc  be 
retired.  A more  realistic  and  flexible  criterion  for  determining  the 
time  of  trade-in  would  be  the  total  operating  cost  instead  cf  the  mileage. 
It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  total  operating  unit  cost  be  the 
principal  factor  used  in  determining  the  time  of  replacement  of  old 
vehicles  and  that  the  present  policy  of  using  mileage  figures  as  the 
determining  factor  be  discontinued. 


6.  Building  Inspection  Revenue 


a.  Current  Revenues:  Revenues  earned  by  the  bureau  during 


the  fiscal  years  of  1949-1950  and  1950-1951 

were  reported 

as 

follows : 

Regulatory  Service 

1949-1950 

1950-1951 

Building  permits  a/ 

$ 211,262.50 

$ 

226,630.30 

Billboards 

1,038.00 

689.OO 

Boiler  installations 

1,536.50 

915.50 

Boiler  inspection 

4,763.50 

4,546.50 

Demolition  permits 

3,050.00 

2,240.00 

Electrical  wiring  inspections 

75,531.39 

83,584.60 

Electrical  signs 

5,134.90 

5,057.95 

Electrical  contractors’  registration 

12,100.00 

10,700.00 

Plant  owners'  electrical  registration 

710.00 

630.00 

Elue  registration 

2,575.50 

4,557.00 

Electrical  sales  permits 

190.00 

Subpoena  fees 

6.00 

Totals 

$ 317,702.09 

$ 339,246.85 

a/  Includes  sign  construction  permits. 

b/  Collection  of  electrical  sales  permit  fees  transferred  to  Central 

Permit  Bureau  as  of  July  1,  1951*  Receipt  of  $190.00  collected  from 
new  applicants  from  March  15,  1951,  when  new  ordinance  was  published 
to  July  1,  1951;  effective  date  of  transference. 


b.  Permit  Fees:  The  charter  provides  that  the  board  of  super- 
visors shall  fix  the  fees  to  be  charged  for  permits,  so  that  the  fees 
are  not  less  than  the  cost  to  the  city  and  county  of  the  regulation  and 
inspection  work  involved.  It  is  implied  in  this  provision  that  the 
amount  of  the  fees  for  each  regulatory  service  provided  by  the  bureau 
of  building  inspection  should  be  large  enough  to  meet  not  only  the 
bureau  expense  of  the  service  but  also  the  cost  to  other  bureaus  and 
departments  of  processing  plans  and  reviewing  permit  applications. 

The  fire  department,  the  city  planning  commission,  the  bureau  of 


. 


. 
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engineering,  and  the  central  permit  "bureau  regularly  investigate  and 
pass  on  applications  for  certain  permits.  The  total  expense  of  these 
agencies  on  "building  permit  work  is  estimated  to  "be  $49,500  at  the 
present  time  which  means  that  the  total  permit  revenues  should  exceed 
the  total  "bureau  expense  "by  at  least  that  amount. 

The  estimated  revenues  and  expenses  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  are  shown  "by  major  categories  in  the  following  tabulation. 


Kind  of  Regulatory  Service 

Estimated 

1951-52 

Revenues 

Estimated  1951-52  Expense 
Salaries  Other  Total 

Building  inspection  a/ 

$234,116 

$144,180 

$12,650  $156,830 

Boiler  inspection 

5,462 

11,760 

1,032  12,792 

Electrical  inspection 

107,000 

114,660 

ic, 060  124,72c 

Electrical  sales  permits 

23,18c 

11,760 

1,032  12,792 

Totals 

$369,756 

$282,360 

$24,774  $307,134 

a/  Including  engineering  division,  signs 

and  billboards. 

demolition,  and 

flue  registration. 

A 

It  would  be  desirable 

to  compare 

revenues  and  expenditures  for 

each  kind  of  permit,  "but  although  the  revenues  are  classified  in 
sufficient  detail,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  expenditure  data  more 
detailed  than  those  given  in  the  above  tabulation. 


It  is  evident  that  the  building  permit  work  as  a whole  satis- 
factorily pays  its  own  way.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  based  cn  the 
estimated  revenues  and  expenses  the  boiler  and  electrical  inspection  work 

is  not  .self .-supporting. 

e.  Fees  for  Building  Permits:  The  fees  for  building  permits 
(not  including  electrical  or  plumbing  work)  are  based  cn  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  construction  or  alteration  work.  The  total 
estimated  cost  is  taken  as  ninety  percent  of  calculated  cost  produced  by 
multiplying  the  floor  area  by  the  standard  unit  cost  for  the  type  of 
structure  under  consideration.  The  standard  unit  cost  for  a particular 
type  of  building  is  determined  and  kept  up-to-date  by  the  bureau  to 
represent  as  accurately  as  practicable  the  current  average  cost  of  actual 
construction  work  of  that  type.  The  unit  costs  in  use  on  October  31st 
are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Type  cf  Building 
Groups  A,  B,  and  C 
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Cost  per  Sq.Ft. 
of  Floor  Area 


Type  I - Concrete  or  Steel  .$  17.06 

Type  II  - Wood  and  Masonry  10.41 

Group  D 

Type  I - Concrete  or  Steel  13.77 

Type  V - Wood  f raise  8.22 


Groups  E,  F,  and  G 

Type  I - Concrete  or  Steel 
Type  III  - Wood  and  Masonry 
Type  IY  - Steel  frame  unplastered 
Type  IV  - Steel  frame  plastered 
Type  Y - Wood  frame 

Group  H 


Type  I - Concrete  or  Steel  14.42 
Type  III-  Wood  and  Masonry  9.66 
Type  Y - Wood  frame  6.97 

Group  I 

Ty.  Ill  - Concrete  Block:  903 
Type  Y - Wood  frame  siding  8.30 
Type  V - Stucco  8.05 
Type  Y - Brick  11.42 


The  fees  now  charged  for  Building  permits  are  shown  in  the 
following  tabulation: 


7.80 

5.64 

4.99 

5-49 

4.21 


Total  Estimated  Cost  cf  Construction, 
Alteration  or  Repair 


Permit  Fee 


$500  or  less 

$500  to  and  including  $25,000 
$25,000  to  and  including  $50,000 


$4.00 

$5.00  per  $1,000  of  cost 
or  fraction  thereof 
$125.00  plus  $3.00  per 
$1,000  or  fraction  there- 
of for  part  ever  $25,000 
$2 CO . 00  plus  $1.10  per 
$1,000  or  fraction  thereof 
for  part  over  $50,000. 


Over  $50,000 
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The  total  cost  means  the  final  cost  upon  completion  and  includes 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  plumbing  work,  even  though  other  permits  to 
perform  such  work  may  be  required. 

Sign  permit  fees  and  billboard  permit  fees  are  $2.00  unless  the  signs 
or  billboards  cost  over  $100  in  which  case  building  permit  fees  are  charged 
on  lighted  signs. An  electrical  permit  must  also  be  secured. 

This  fee  structure  and  method  of  computing  fees  has  several  advan- 
tages because  the  fees  are  based  on  a realistic  estimate  of  costs  of  con- 
struction and  do  not  depend  on  estimates  supplied  by  applicants  which  may 
generally  be  expected  to  be  low.  It  is  believed  that  the  present  methods  of 
estimating  construction  costs  and  of  establishing  permit  costs  are  good  and 
should  be  continued. 

The  revenues  from  fees  in  connection  with  the  building  inspection 
permits  were  $217,925.80  in  the  fiscal  year  of  I9J+9-I95O  and  $23^,116.30 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1950-1951*  These  revenues  are  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  expenses  of  the  bureau  for  processing  building  permits  and  inspecting 
the  construction  or  alteration  work,  and  are  substantially  greater  than  the 
total  costs  to  the  city  for  the  regulatory  service.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  records  do  not  show  separately  the  expense  for  building,  sign,  demolition, 
and  flue  permits  so  that  the  comparative  revenue  and  expense  for  each  type 
can  be  determined. 

It  is  probable  that  the  building  permit  fees  this  year  will  exceed 
the  total  cost  to  the  city  for  providing  the  regulatory  service  by  at  least 
$60,000,  and  that  the  proceeds  from  this  service  are, in  effect, contributing 
to  the  cost  of  regulatory  services  that  are  not  self-supporting.  An 
administrative  study  should  be  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  adding  certain 
desirable  activities(  such  as  maintenance  inspections) to  the  work  of  the 
division  and  of  effecting  certain  economies  suggested  in  this  report.  If  an 
adjustment  of  fees  is  found  to  be  desirable,  the  changes  should  be  proposed 
for  adoption.  It  is  recommended  that  such  a study  be  made. 

d.  Fees  for  Electrical  Permits:  The  established  permit  fees  for 

electrical  installations  and  inspections  are  based  on  the  cost  of  the  in- 
spector's time  for  making  the  various  inspections  plus  an  additional  amount 
to  cover  transportation,  administration,  and  other  expenses  involved.  A 
separate  fee  is  designated  in  the  electrical  code  for  each  kind  of  fixture, 
outlet,  and  equipment  installed.  The  fees  range  from  five  cents  each  for 
certain  outlets  to  four  dollars  each  for  large  electric  motors. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  revenues  for  the  past  few  years  have  not 
been  adequate  to  cover  even  the  personal  services  expense  of  the  electrical 
inspectors  and  accordingly  a new  schedule  of  fees  was  established  on  March 
15;  1951 jwhen  the  electrical  code  was  revised.  The  fee  receipts  experience 
since  March  may  be  too  limited  to  furnish  an  accurate  forecast  of  electrical 
permit  revenue,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  new  fees  will  provide  sufficient 
revenue  to  cover  all  expenses  of  electrical  inspections  unless  some  of  the 


- 
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recommendations  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  output  of  the  inspection 
force  contained  in  this  report  are  put  into  effect.  At  present  salary- 
rates,  the  estimated  personal  service  expense  of  the  division  for  electri- 
cal inspections  for  1951-1952  is  $114,600  and  the  probable  total  expense 
$124,720.  In  comparison,  the  indicated  revenues  for  the  same  year  are 
only  $107,000  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  amount  is  at  least  $17,720 
less  than  the  total  cost  of  electrical  inspections. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  level  of  receipts  from  electrical 
permits  be  watched  closely  and  that  the  fees  be  increased  if  the  present 
level  is  too  low  to  meet  charter  requirements. 

e.  Fees  for  Boiler  Permits:  Extensive  fee  schedules  have  been 

adopted  for  installing  or  inspecting  various  kinds  and  sizes  of  boilers  and 
other  pressure  vessels.  It  is  presumed  that  it  was  intended  to  base  the 
fees  on  the  total  estimated  average  cost  of  making  the  particular  inspections 
and  investigations,  but  the  total  revenues  for  the  past  two  years  have  repaid 
little  more  than  the  salary  of  one  of  the  two' boiler  inspectors. 

The  fees  for  boiler  inspections  and  boiler  installations  totaled 
$6,300  in  1949-50  and  $5,462  in  1950-51.  The  expected  revenue  for  the 
current  year  is  about  the  same  as  for  1950-51  and  the  probable  bureau  expense 
is  about  $12,800.  It  is  apparent  that  the  fees  are  now  much  too  low  to  make 
the  boiler  division  self-supporting  and  make  no  provision  for  the  expense 
incurred  by  other  agencies  in  reviewing  permit  applications. 

It  was  recommended  in  a preceding  section  that  permit  fees 
be  established  for  refrigeration  and  elevator  inspections  and  installations. 
Bureau  officials  feel  that  if  this  proposal  is  put  into  effect,  the 
additional  revenue  realized  will  make  the  division  self-supporting.  It  is 
pointed  out,  however,  that  an  additional  inspector  will  undoubtedly  be 
needed  to  make  the  extra  inspections  and  that  unless  the  fees  for  the  new 
work  are  at  a high  level,  it  is  unlikely  that  present  deficits  will  be 
removed.  In  any  event,  it  is  believed  that  boiler  and  pressure  vessel  in- 
spections as  well  as  all  other  regulatory  services  should  be  at  least  self- 
supporting. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  fees  for  boiler  and  pressure  vessel 
installations  and  inspections  be  revised  as  scon  as  possible  so  that  the 
total  revenue  from  the  service  equals  the  total  cost  of  application,  review, 
and  inspection  work. 

f.  Fees  for  Electrical  Sales  Regulation:  The  permit  fees  for 

electrical  materials  inspection  and  regulation  are  established  in  the 
electrical  code.  An  annual  fee  of  $10,00  is  fixed  for  all  retail  establish- 
ments selling  electrical  materials,  devices,  and  appliances.  A flat  rate 
of  $10.00  for  all  retail  outlets  regardless  of  their  size  does  not  appear 
equitable,  but  for  ease  of  administration,  a flat  rate  has  a considerable 
advantage  over  rates  varying  with  the  amount  of  sales.  The  latter 

method  would  require  an  examination  of  store  records  which  would  certainly 
displease  dealers  and  would  require  additional  city  personnel  to  enforce 
the  collection  of  fees. 
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Prior  to  July  1 , 1951*  fees  from  electrical  sales  permits  were 
collected  "by  the  tax  collector,  "but  they  are  now  collected  by  the  central 
permit  bureau.  The  approximately  2.500  electrical  retail  outlets  will  pro- 
vide annual  revenues  of  about  $23,000.  The  maximum  salary  of  both  of  the 
electrical  inspectors  required  to  enforce  the  electrical  sales  ordinance 
amounts  to  $11,760  at  present  salary  rates.  The  other  bureau  expense  is 
about  $1,000,  indicating  that  the  revenues  will  probably  exceed  the  total 
cost  to  the  city  by  about  $10,000. 

It  is  suggested  that  such  a discrepancy  between  receipts  and  ex- 
pense would  justify  administrative  inquiry  to  determine,  first,  whether  cr 
not  additional  inspection  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
regulatory  provisions,  and,  second,  if  no  additional  expense  appears  necess- 
ary, whether  or  not  the  fee  should  be  reduced.  It  is  recommended  that  such 
an  administrative  study  be  made. 


7 . Expenditures  for  Building  Inspection 

a.  Current  Expenditures:  The  expenditures  of  the  bureau  of 

building  inspection  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1949-1950  and  1950-1951  and 
the  budget  for  1951-1952  are  reported  as  follows: 


Expenditures Budget 


1949-50 

,.950-51 

1951-1952 

Permanent  salaries 

$ 260,925 

$ 267,495 

$ 293,655 

Allowance  for  overtime 

535 

328 

400 

Leaves  and  replacements 

1,433 

2,836 

Temporary  salaries 

4,268 

2,711 

Contractual  services 

4,66l 

4,829 

4,649 

Materials  and  supplies 

3,757 

4,405 

4,4oo 

Equipment 

2,116 

4,4l6 

4,030 

Totals 

$ 2 ' ; '-!  §%~ 

$"287,020 

$ 307,134 

The  increase  in  the  budget  over  the  previous  year’s  expenditures 
is  due  to  an  increase  in  salaries.  The  number  of  positions  remains  the  same. 

The  authors  of  this  report  believe  that  if  the  recommendations  made 
for  the  curtailment  of  office  hours  for  field  inspectors  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  field  supervision  are  made  effective,  the  annual  expenditures  of  the 
bureau  could  eventually  be  reduced  by  approximately  $18,000,  not  only  without 
any  reduction  in  the  caliber  of  service  rendered  by  the  department  but  with 
an  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  service.  This  saving  can  be  realized 
either  by  reductions  in  personnel  or  by  providing  extra  inspector  time  to 
reduce  the  backlog  of  work,  particularly  in  the  electrical  division,  or  in 
extending  the  regulatory  service  to  promote  public  safety. 
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b»  Expenditure  Eecords:  It  has  "been  noted  at  several  points 
in  this  chapter  that  the  cost  of  certain  regulatory  services  could  not 
he  determined  accurately  and  that  consequently  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  adequacy  of  the  fees  to  cover  the  expense  of  conducting 
the  regulatory  work.  It  is  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  bureau  that  expenditures  be  reported  in  such  a way  that  the 
cost  of  each  regulatory  service  can  be  known  currently  and  for  each 
year. 


It  is  recommended  in  another  section  of  this  report  that  the 
reporting  system  be  revised  to  show  the  time  and  expense  of  each  type  cf 
activity. 


CHAPTER  X 


CENTRAL  PERMIT  SERVICE 


I.  Introduction 


Prior  to  I932,  'building,  "building  equipment,  and  street  use  permits 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  building  and  street  use  permits)  were  issued  by 
the  various  city  departments  and  bureaus  concerned.  In  order  to  provide  a 
better  and  coordinated  service  to  the  public,  the  reorganization  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  charter  established  a central  permit  bureau,  in  1932,  to 
handle  in  one  place  the  receiving  of  applications  for  building  and  street  use 
permits  and  the  issuing  of  such  permits  after  approval  by  the  technical 
departments  or  bureaus  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  the  function  of  central 
cash  receiving  for  the  department  of  public  works  was  placed  in  this  new 
bureau.  Since  then,  the  functions  of  the  central  permit  bureau  have 
remained  unchanged. 

Expenditures  of  the  central  permit  bureau  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950-1951  amounted  to  $36,129, 

2 . Functions  and  Activities 

The  functions  and  activities  of  the  central  permit  bureau  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Receiving  applications  and  plans  for  building  and  street 
use  permits  as  specified  by  ordinance. 

(2)  Arranging  for  consideration  of  applications  (and  plans  and 
specifications  that  require  approval  of  the  departments  and  bureaus) 
by  interested  city  and  county  agencies. 

(3)  Upon  request,  following  up  on  the  progress  of  the  permit 
applications  through  the  departments  and  bureaus  to  which  they  have 
been  referred. 

(*0  Issuing  permits  after  departmental  approval  is  obtained, 
and  collecting  the  fees  therefor  as  fixed  by  law. 

(5)  In  conjunction  with  the  controller  and  the  departments 
concerned,  examining  the  cost  of  regulation  and  inspection  and  pro- 
posing rates  to  be  fixed  therefor  by  ordinance.  (Not  now  performed). 

(6)  Upon  the  receipt  of  a deposit,  issuing  plans  for  public 
construction  to  contractors. 
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(7)  Preparing  periodic  reports  on  "building  permits  issued  for 
use  "by  private  and  governmental  agencies. 

(8)  Posting  inspection  notices  indicating  right  of  appeal  on 
construction  projects. 

(9)  Maintaining  house  numbering  records  for  the  city  and  county. 

(10)  Maintaining  a file  of  old  plans  for  which  permits  have  been 
issued . 

(11)  Issuing  certificates  of  occupancy. 

(12)  Serving  as  central  cashier  for  the  department  of  public  works. 

3 . Organization  and  Staff 


a.  Organization  Structure:  The  bureau  is  headed  by  a supervisor, 

a civil  service  employe,  who  is  appointed  by  the  director  of.  public  works  and 
is  responsible  to  the  assistant  director  of  public  works  for  administration. 
The  plan  of  organization  of  the  central  permit  bureau  is  shown  in  the 
following  tabulation; 


Name  of  Unit 

Title  of 
Head  of  Unit 

No.  of 
Positions 

Annual 

Payroll 

Cost 

Central  permit  bureau 

Supervisor 

1 

$ 5,820 

Secretary 

General  clerk 
stenographer 

1 

3,^20 

General  office 

Senior  clerk 

7 

23,520 

House  numbering 

Senior  clerk 

1 

*4,200 

Electrical  inspection 
bureau  cashier 

Cashier 

1 

*4,080 

Totals 

11 

$14  1.0*4  0 

No  assistant  supervisor  has  been  officially  designated  in  the 
organization  although  the  senior  clerk  in  charge  of  the  general  office  unit 
actually  serves  in  this  capacity. 

The  cashier  of  the  bureau  is  attached  to  the  electrical  inspection 
division  of  the  bureau  of  building  inspection,  and  in  fact,  this  cashier  works 
in  the  electrical  inspection  division  office.  This  organization  arrangement 
results  from  a carry-over  of  certain  permit  work  formerly  handled  by  the 
department  of  electricity. 
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b.  Comments  on  the  Present  Organization  Plan:  The  1932  program 

of  centralizing  the  receiving  of  applications  for  and  the  issuing  of  building 
and  street  use  permits  has  resulted  in  improved  service  to  tho  public . The 
central  operation  can  provide  a continued  source  of  information  as  to  the 
public's  reaction  to  a substantial  number  of  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
department  of  public  works,  and  of  a number  of  other  departments.  While 
the  supervisor  of  the  central  permit  bureau  reports  directly  to  the  assistant 
director  in  charge  of  administration,  it  is  believed  thare  has  been  some  lack 
of  recognition,  both  by  the  bureau  head  and  public  works  management,  of  the 
importance  of  the  public  relations  aspect  of  the  permit  work.  The  place  of  -the 
central  permit  bureau  la  the  proposed  organization  of  the  department  is  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  employes  in  the  bureau,  the  variety 
of  clerical  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  need  for  servicing  a rather  busy 
public  counter,  the  present  plan  of  having  one  general  office  section  for  the 
bureau  is  satisfactory.  The  office  stenographer  and  the  senior  clerk  responsi- 
ble for  house  number  records  could  well  be  included  in  this  unit,  and  the 
field  work  of  posting  inspection  notices  could  be  handled  by  the  house 
numbering  clerk.  This  expanded  general  office  section  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  a head  clerk  who  would  act  for  the  supervisor  of  the  central 
permit  bureau  in  the  latter's  absence. 

There  seems  to  be  no  sound  reason  for  leaving  the  .cashier  in  the 
electrical  inspection  division  of  the  bureau  of  building  inspection.  She 
can  perform  the  same  work  as  efficiently  in  the  general  office  section  of  the 
permit  bureau  and  could  help  to  spread  the  workload  in  this  bureau  as  well 
as  to  handle  the  bureau's  cash  drawer. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  indicated  organization  changes  be 
effected  without  delay. 

c.  The  Staff  of  the  Bureau:  The  regular  staff  of  the  bureau  as 

of  October  15,  1951,  and  the  cost  of  personal  services  for  the  permit  and 
cashier  work  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Position 

No.  of 
Positions 

Monthly 
Rate  of  Pay 

Annual 

Cost 

Supervisor,  central  permit  bureau 

1 

$1485 

$ 5,820 

General  clerk  - stenographer 

1 

285 

3,^20 

Senior  clerk  - general  office 
unit 

1 

350 

,200 

General  clerk  - typist 

5 

265-285 

16,620 

General  clerk 

1 

225 

2,700 

Senior  clerk 

1 

350 

k ,200 

Cashier  - electrical  in- 
spection bureau 

1 

3^0 

k ,060 

Totals 

n 

$*<  1,0^0 

The  ordinance  establishing  the  central  permit  bureau  obviously  pro- 
vided for  a strong  coordinating  unit  to  insure  that  permit  work  would  be 
handled  expeditiously  and  equitably  for  the  general  public.  This  objective 
in  some  respects  has  not  been  attained,  primarily  because  the  permit  bureau 
staff  has  not  been  aggressive  in  promoting  policies  and;  procedures  which  will 
provide  a maximum  effectiveness  of  the  central  operation.  For  example,  the 
permit  ordinance  specifies  that  the  controller,  in  conjunction  with  the 
central  permit  bureau  and  the  departments  concerned,  shall  examine  the  cost 
of  regulation  and  inspection  and  propose  rates  to  be  fixed  therefor  by 
ordinance.  According  to  the  bureau  supervisor,  no  such  joint  investigations 
have  been  made,  nor  has  the  bureau  urged  such  highly  desirable  investigations. 

It  is  recommended  that  provision  be  made  for  such  joint  investigations.  Again, 
the  permit  ordinance  prescribes  regular  joint  meetings  of  the  departments 
concerned  with  permit  matters  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  applicants 
as  to  details  of  plans  and  specifications  requiring  alteration.  No  such 
meetings  are  held.  Certainly  such  a procedure,  particularly  if  representa- 
tives of  the  bureau  of  engineering  and  the  central  permit  bureau  were  to  attend 
such  meetings,  would  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  public  and  would  expedite 
the  work  of  the  central  permit  bureau.  Yet  the  bureau  has  never  promoted  such 
meetings.  It  is  recommended  that  arrangements  be  made  for  such  meetings.  Other 
examples  of  the  failure  of  the  staff  of  the  bureau  to  perform  its  coordinating 
function  to  best  advantage  are  discussed  in  the  section  dealing  with  bureau 
procedures. 

The  central  permit  bureau  is  definitely  not  understaffed  at  the 
present  time.  It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  volume  of  permit  work  in  the 
next  several  years  will  be  somewhat  less  than  in  the  recent  past.  If  the 
next  few  months  of  experience  show  that  the  volume  of  permit  work  is  de- 
creasing, the  bureau  staff  should  be  reduced  by  one  employe. 
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a.  General  Statement:  The  work  of  the  central  permit  bureau  falls 

into  three  broad  categories: 

(1)  Processing  applications  for  building  and  street  use  permits 
and  handling  related  matters  (the  principal  work  of  the  bureau). 

(2)  Serving  as  a central  cashier  for  the  department. 

(3)  Handling  such  miscellaneous  matters  as  maintaining  house 
numbering  records  and  storing  plans  and  specifications. 

Aspects  of  these  three  categories  of  work  in  which  the  need  for  im- 
provement is  evident  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

b.  Type  and  Number  of  Permits  Issued : The  type  and  number  of 

permits  issued  by  the  central  permit  bureau  for  the  fiscal  years  1958-59, 
19*19-50,  and  1950-51  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

No,  of  Permits  Issued 


Type  of  Permit 

19*48-59“ 

1959-50 

I95.QiSL 

Buildings 

7,767 

8,896 

8,808 

Billboards 

235 

555 

130 

Boiler  installations 

215 

190 

182 

Boiler  inspections 

685 

1,370 

1,023 

House  moving 

105 

86 

91 

Demolitions 

113 

112 

153 

Flue  registrations 

57 

59 

55 

Flue  permits  - new  buildings 

56 

36 

55 

Blue  permits  - old  buildings 

107 

115 

71 

Flue  coupon  books  - new  buildings 

85 

79 

90 

Flue  coupon  books  - old  buildings 

22 

18 

11 

Sidewalk  construction 

53 

15 

16 

Street  space 

1,262 

1,395 

1,210 

Excavations 

1,037 

1,132 

1,095 

Side  sewers 

935 

898 

896 

(Contd. ) 

. 
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N-q,  of  Permit  a Issued  - 

Type  of  Permit  19^8-49  19^9-50  1950-51 


Sidewalk  flower  markets 

37 

36 

kk 

Blasting 

7 

6 

5 

Advertising 

17 

36 

23 

House  number  certificates 

1,331 

M23 

1,397 

Public  utilities  street  openings 

8,171 

9,317 

9,*6* 

In  each  instance  a permit  application  follows  a fixed  routing  for 
approval  by  interested  agencies  as  specified  by  ordinance.  Other  than  the 
central  permit  bureau  itself,  as  many  as  five  agencies  may  be  concerned  in 
the  issuance  of  a permit.  In  view  of  the  substantial  volume  of  work  in- 
volved, it  is  evident  that  a sound  control  mechanism  must  be  developed  if 
the  permit  procedure  is  to  work  smoothly  and  satisfactorily. 

c . Control  of  In-Process  Applications  for  Permits:  After  a permit 

application  (with  plans  and  specifications,  if  required)  is  received  by  the 
central  permit  bureau  and  control  information  is  entered  on  a daily  record 
register  and  an  individual  record  card,  the  application  follows  a standard- 
routing to  interested  agencies,  depending  upon  the  type  of  application  in- 
volved/ However,  once  the  application  leaves  the  bureau,  the  bureau  has  no 
follow-up  control  of  the  application.  The  result  is,  that  when  an  inquiry 

is  made  as  to  the  status  of  the  application  for  most  classes  of  permits,  the 
bureau  can  only  reply  that  it  is  in  process  in  some  agency.  If  the  person 
making  the  inquiry  asks  for  an  additional  check,  the  bureau  must  call  each 
agency  involved  in  the  standard  routing  of  the  application  and  each  agency 
must  check  its  records  or  inspect  the  in-process  work  which  may  be  handled 
by  one  of  a number  of  employes . In  view  of  the  volume  of  work  and  the  number 
of  individuals  involved,  the  present  control  procedure  is  not  satisfactory. 

It  is  possible  to  set  up  a simple  control  procedure  based  on  a preprinted 
routing  form  with  perforated  segments.  This  form  would  be  attached  to  the 
permit  application  prior  to  routing.  As  the  application  was  approved  in  each 
agency,  the  appropriate  segment  would  be  tom  off,  and  routed  to  the  central 
permit  bureau.  That  bureau  would  file  the  segments  by  application  number. 
Reference  to  this  file  would  show  readily  the  location  of  any  permit  applica- 
tion and  provide  better  service  to  the  public.  It  is  recognized  that  this 
procedure  would  require  perhaps  one-half  of  an  employe's  time.  However,  the 
saving  in  time  of  the  bureau's  and  other  agencies’  employes  involved  in  the 
permit  operations  would,  more  than  compensate  for  the  costs  of  the  proposed 
procedure.  It  is  recommended  that  such  a procedure  be  adopted. 

d.  Certificates  of  Occupancy:  By  ordinance,  certificates  of 

occupancy  must  be  issued  by  the  city  and  county  in  the  case  of  the  construc- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  dwellings  having  more  than  two  family  units,  and 
of  commercial  buildings.  The  approval  of  four  agencies  (health,  fire, 
building  inspection,  and  planning)  is  required  before  the  certificate  can  be 
issued  by  the  central  permit  bureau.  The  purpose  of  this  procedure  is  to 
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provide  a final  clearance  from  all  principal  agencies  concerned,  certifying 
that  construction  rules  and  regulations  have  "been  observed. 

The  certificate  of  occupancy  procedure  prescribed  by  ordinance  is 
not  being  followed.  The  authors  of  this  report  reviewed  a hundred  or  more 
final  clearances  that  had  just  been  received  by  the  central  permit  bureau 
from  the  building  inspection  bureau  which  were  three  cr  four  years  old. 
According  to  law,  the  central  permit  bureau  would  then  issue  certificates 
of  occupancy  on  buildings-  which  had  already  been  occupied  three  or  four  years 
after  construction  or  reconstruction  was  completed.  The  bureau  supervisor, 
when  asked  what  action  he  would  take  on  the  very  old  final  clearances  he  had 
just  received,  replied  that  he  would  not  issue  the  certificates  as  the  city 
and  county  would  appear  ridiculous  if  he  did  so. 

The  section  of  the  ordinance  dealing  with  certificates  of  occupancy 
should  either  be  repealed  or  made  effective.  It  would  appear  that  there  might 
now  be  a basis  for  serious  legal  controversy  on  at  least  two  counts,  because 
of  the  failure  to  issue  currently  certificates  of  occupancy,  as  prescribed  by 
law.  The  first  is  that,  in  the  event  of  structural  failure  in  a building, 
the  city  and  county  might  well  be  held  to  be  liable.  The  second  is  that  legal 
questions  might  be  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  occupancy  in  the  event  of  sale 
of  the  building  perhaps  years  later.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the 
public  works  management  examine,  without  delay,  the  certificate  of  occupancy 
procedure  and  determine  whether  it  will  be  made  effective. 

e.  Side  Sewer  Procedure:  Upon  application,  city  and  county  forces 

make  side  sewer  installations  (lateral  connections  with  main  sewers  under  city 
streets).  A minimum  deposit  of  $125  is  required  with  the  application  for 
construction  of  a side  sewer.  Either  a refund  or  an  additional  billing  is 
made,  depending  upon  the  actual  side  sewer  cost.  Due  to  cost  increases  in 
recent  months,  a great  many  of  the  installations  are  costing  more  than  the 
deposit  amount.  The  bureau  is  considering  recommending  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  minimum  deposit,  and  this  increase  would  appear  to  be  justified 
and  is  recommended. 

f.  Cash  Receiving  Procedures:  The  bureau  receives  all  moneys  for 

the  department  of  public  works  as  well  as  the  fees  collected  by  the  central 
permit  bureau  itself.  Deposits  are  made  daily  with  the  treasurer. 

A rather  elaborate  procedure  is  utilized  for  deposit  authorization 
for  the  department’s  miscellaneous  deposits  (i.e.  all  department  receipts 
except  central  permit  bureau  receipts).  The  bureau  supervisor  who  serves 
as  central  department  cashier  receives  what  are  called  "director's  orders 
which  authorize'  him  to  deposit  these  funds.  Each  director's  order  is  type- 
written on  legal-sized  paper  using  standard  language.  A form  could  replace 
the  typewritten  order  and  it  is  recommended  that  such  a procedure  be  followed . 

There  is  need  for  greater  control  over  permit  forms  in  the  cashier- 
ing operations.  The  permit  form  books  are  not  issued  and  controlled  by  the 
office  of  the  controller  but  are  printed  by  an  outside  printing  company  on 
bureau  requisition  to  the  purchasing  department.  While  the  office  of  the 
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controller  has  a record  of  permit  book  numbers,  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
employe  to  use  an  unauthorized  permit  book  and  not  account  for  money  collected 
at  the  time  the  permit  was  issued.  It  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given 
to  setting  up  a control  over  the  issuance  of  permit  books  to  the  central 
permit  bureau  by  the  office  of  the  controller. 

g.  Building  Plans  and  Specifications:  Building  plans  and  specifi- 

cations accompanying  permit  applications  are  held  for  a time  by  the  building 
inspection  bureau  and  then  turned  over  to  the  central  permit  bureau  for 
filing.  Over  the  years  there  has  been  a large  accumulation  of  this  material 

in  the  city  hall  basement  storage  room  of  the  bureau.  A systematic  program  for 
destroying  these  old  plans  and  specifications  should  be  initiated.  The 
bureau  has  recognized  this  need,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  building  in- 
spection bureau  develop  a procedure  for  disposing  of  these  records. 

h.  Vehicle  for  Field  Work:  One  19^7  Ford  coupe  is  assigned  to  the 
central  permit  bureau  for  its  field  posting  and  house  numbering  work.  This  is 
necessary  work  and  a vehicle  is  required. 

5 . Expenditures  for  Central  Permit  Operations 

a.  Current  Expenditures : The  expenditures  of  the  central  permit  - 

bureau  for  the  fiscal  years  19*49-1950  and  1950-1951  and  the  budget  for  1951- 


1952  are  reported  as  follows: 

Expenditures  - 

Budget 

19*4  9-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

Personal  Services 

$31,571 

$35,30*4 

$*4 1,155 

Contractual  services 

162 

238 

137 

Material  and  supplies 

39 

130 

70 

Services  to  other  departments 

- 

- 

50 

Equipment 

282 

I487 

525 

Totals 

$32,0511 

$36,129 

$141,937 

b.  Expenditure  Requirements:  No  immediate  changes  in  expenditure 

requirements  of  the  central  permit  bureau  are  proposed  other  than  providing 
for  the  position  of  head  clerk  rather  than  senior  clerk  to  head  the  general 
office  section  and  to  serve  as  acting  supervisor  of  the  bureau  in  the 
absence  of  the  supervisor.  Actually,  if  the  recommendations  proposed  in 
this  chapter  are  placed  in  effect  there  will  be  some  reduction  in  expenditures 
for  the  overall  permit  procedures  of  the  various  city  and  county  agencies 
concerned’. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCOUNTING 


I.  Introduction 


This  part  of  the  report  deals  with  accounting  operations  as  per- 
formed by  the  bureau  of  accounts.  The  primary  objective  of  the  accounting 
study  was  to  compare  the  existing  organization  and  procedures  with  those 
necessary  to  produce  adequate  financial  information  for  the  purposes  of 
operating  management  of  the  department.  Consideration  of  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  city-wide  financial  or  purchasing  administration  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  scope  of  this  public  works  study,  and  only  general  comment  is 
made  on  these  subjects  in  this  report. 

Prior  to  1923,  public  works  accounting  functions  were  performed  in 
a bookkeeping  unit  under  the  direction  of  a head  bookkeeper.  This  unit  was 
reorganized  in  1923  and  raised  to  bureau  status  and  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a supervisor  of  accounts.  The  functions  of  the  bureau  over 
the  intervening  years  have  expanded  somewhat,  particularly  in  the  accounting 
for  state  subventions  in  public  works  activities. 

Expenditures  of  the  bureau  of  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1950-51 
amounted  to  $111,558.  This  amount  includes  accounting  services  not  budgeted 
for  in  the  bureau  of  accounts  but  which  are  included  in  the  'mdgets  of  the 
maintenance  bureaus . 

2.  Functions  and  Activities 


The  bureau  of  accounts  maintains  the  basic  accounting  records  and 
handles  material  requisitioning  and  general  stores  matters  for  the  department. 
Specifically,  the  bureau  is  responsible  for  conducting  the  following  activities: 

(1)  Maintaining  books  of  account  of  general,  special,  trust,  and 
bond  funds,  and  preparing  reports  as  required  from  these  records. 

(2)  Preparing  cost  records  for  general  fund  and  interdepartmental 
work  orders  and  accounts  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  work  orders)  and 
automotive  equipment,  and  preparing  monthly  and  annual  cost  reports. 

(3)  Maintaining  side  sewer  job  and  refund  accounts. 
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(lj)  Maintaining  budgetary  controls  of  transactions  of  all  bureaus 
and  reconciling  records  with  the  controller  as  required. 

(5)  Performing  timekeeping  and  preliminary  payroll  work,  main- 
taining auxiliary  payroll  records,  and  delivering  pay  warrants  to 
employes  on  the  job  for  the  maintenance  bureaus. 

(6)  Preparing  requisitions  for  transmittal  to  the  purchasing 
department,  reconciling  material  received  with  purchase  orders,  and 
maintaining  inventory  records  of  materials  in  stores. 

(7)  Operating  the  $90,000  stores  revolving  account  used  for  the 
purchase  in  advance  of  frequently  used  materials. 

(8)  Operating  a small  central  stationery  stores  for  the  depart- 
ment . 

(9)  Providing  general  clerical  and  typing  help  to  the  bureaus 
of  streets,  street  cleaning,  sewers,  and  building  repair. 

(10)  Operating  the  department  cash  revolving  fund  of  $1,500  used 
for  the  payment  of  small  bills  and  transportation  charges. 

(11)  Assembling  approved  budget  estimates  of  the  department  and 
supplying  supporting  statistical  data. 

(12)  Operating  the  public  works  yard  switchboard. 

5 . Organization  and  Staff 


a.  Organization  Structure:  The  bureau  is  headed  by  a supervisor 

of  accounts,  a civil  service  employe,  who  is  appointed  by  the  director  of 
public  works  and  is  responsible  to  the  assistant  director  of  public  works 
for  administration.  The  plan  of  organization  of  the  bureau  is  shown  in  the 
following  tabulation: 
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Ssuas  of  molt 


Bureau  of  accounts 


Supervisor  of  accounts 


3c.  of 
Bos  it  ions 

1 


Arenal 

Payroll 


$ 6,600 


Public  vorks  yard 
accounting 

Purchase  and  stores 

City  hall  accounts 

City  hall  payroll 

Public  verbs  yard 
payroll 


Head  clerk: 
Head  cleric 
General  clerk 
Senior  clerk 

Senior  clerk 


12  i;  1,100 

3 H,0k0 

2 6,120 

3 10,72*0 

5 18,300 


Operating  bureau's 
records 

Totals 


General  clerk  - typist  }J . 2 j 

General  clerk  - payroll  ^ 5 ) 


£ 


16,860 

sii:TT: 


17  Accounting  employes  assigned  full  tine  to  operating  bureaus. 


The  organization  for  accounting  falls  basically  into  tve  separate 
groups  - the  public  vorks  yard  division  vhich  handles  accounting  and  stores 
ratters  for  the  maintenance  bureaus  and  the  city  hall  division  vhich  is 
concerned  vith  ail  other  departmental  accounting  ratters.  There  is  nc  assistant 
supervisor  in  the  organization  although  the  head  clerk  in  charge  of  public 
vorks  yard  accounting  is  often  identified  as  the  assistant  and  actually  does 
serve  in  this  capacity  era  many  natters. 


There  is  sore  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  status  of  the  five 
employes  of  the  bureau  of  accounts  assigned  on  a full  tire  basis  to  other 
bureaus,  in  each  instance  the  employe  is  concerned  vith  ratters  directly 
relating  to  the  bureau  to  vhich  he  is  assigned  although  the  supervisor  of 
accounts  exercises  sore  directional  responsibility  over  each  of  these  employes. 


b.  Cements  on  the  Present  Organization  Plan:  The  organization 

plan  for  public  vorks  accounting  lacks  the  oohesivemess  necessary  for  effective 
operation.  This  is  due  in  substantial  part  to  the  fact  that  it  ka3  teen 
considered  necessary  to  separate  the  tvo  accounting  groups  physically.  As 
a result,  the  supervisor  of  accounts  generally  spends  the  rooming  of  each 
v or  king  day  at  the  public  vorks  yard  and  the  afternoon  at  the  city  hall, 
and  he  assumes  direct  responsibility  for  the  city  hail  accounting  activities. 

It  is  argued  that,  to  provide  the  meet  effective  service  to  the  department, 
it  is  necessary  to  continue  performing  the  department's  accounting  verk  in 
tvo  separate  locations.  This  argument-  is  not  convincing  in  that  (l)  the 
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department’s  operations  are  not  confined  to  the  city  hall  and  the  public  works 
yard  and  procedures  can  readily  be  established  to  have  necessary  accounting 
source  data  flow  into  one  central  point,  (2)  there  could  be  more  effective 
utilization  of  staff  if  the  accounting  work  were  combined  in  one  location, 
and  (3)  i-iore  effective  management  reporting  (as  discussed  in  a later  section 
of  this  chapter)  will  reduce  the  need  for  on-the-spot  reference  to  the  books 
of  account  now  maintained  at  the  city  hall.  As  ample  space  and  facilities 
are  rvailable  in  the  new  public  works  yard  office  building,  it  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  all  accounting  operations  for  the  department  be  performed  in 
that  location. 

The  organization  for  accounting  even  at  the  public  works  yard,  where 
most  of  the  employes  are  located,  is  unduly  split  up  into  small  specialized 
functions  and  activities  with  most  employes  reporting  directly  to  the  head 
of  the  bureau  and/or  the  head  accounting  clerk  of  the  public  works  yard.  As 
a result,  the  individual  second  level  employes  do  not  understand  the  overall  Tegu- 
ments for  cost  accounting,  general  accounting, and  accounting  reports  for  the 
department  rs  a whole.  The  present  organization  plan  for  accounting  should 
be  revised  to  provide  a sound  foundation  for  the  most  effective  accounting 
service  to  the  department. 

Employes  permanently  assigned  to  record-keeping  work  in  the 
operating  bureaus  but  who  are  now  considered  to  be  employes  of  the  bureau  of 
accounts  should  be  transferred  to  the  operating  bureaus  involved  as  discussed 
in  other  chapters  of  this  report.  However,  the  head  of  the  accounting  bureau 
should  retain  functional  supervision  of  their  activities  so  that  the 
operating  bureau’s  records  may  be  maintained  in  the  best  manner  for  ultimate 
processing  by  the  bureau  of  accounts. 

c . The  Staff  of  the  Bureau:  The  regular  staff  of  the  bureau  as 

of  October  15,  1951,  and  the  cost  of  personal'  services  for  accounting  is 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 
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So.  of 

position  Positions 

-earthly 
nets  of  ray 

Annual 

Supervisor,  "bureau  of  accounts 

i 

$550 

$ 6,6X 

Head  clerk  - public  vorks  yard 
accounting 

% 

1 

kio 

-,520 

Bookkeeper  - gen’l.  accounts 

1 

325 

3,900 

General  clerk 

1 

285 

3,  *20 

General  clerk  - "building  repair 

1 

265 

; 

Bookkeeper 

1 

2*5 

3,130 

General  clerk  - auto,  records 

1 

2£- 

3,  *20 

•General  clerk  - rain  severs 

2*5 

3,lS0 

Bookkeeper  - street  repairs 

I 

265 

3,  ISO 

Bookkeeper 

265 

3,  ISO 

General  clerk  - street  cleaning 

3- 

7 2AA 

Stenographer 

1 

225 

2,700 

Telephone  operator 

1 

2f5 

3,300 

Head  clerk  - purchase  and 
stores 

1 

3”o 

General  clerk 

- 

2^5 

3,300 

General  clerk- typist 

1 

275 

3,300 

General  clerk  - city  hall 
recounts 

1 

235 

3,*20 

General  clerk 

225 

2,700 

Senior  clerk  - city  hall 
payroll 

1 

350 

*,200 

Senior  clerk 

1 

320 

3,8*0 

General  clerk- typist 

225 

2,700 

■ 
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Position 

Mo.  of 
Positions 

-cnthly 
?s:e  of  Pay 

-nnual 

Cost 

Soaior  clerk  - public  verbs 
yard  payroll 

1 

365 

$ 

i ,620 

General  clerk 

k 

23p 

13,650 

General  clerk-typisti/ 

2 

265-285 

6,600 

General  clerk-stenographer^ 

3 

235 

10,260 

Totals 

31 

«■ 
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3/  Both  assigned  full  time  to 

operating  cures: 

as  - one  to 

street 

repair. 

and  the  ether  to  sever  repair. 

2/  All  assigned  full  time  to  ether  bureaus  - ms  to  building  repair,  ms 
to  street  clearing,  and  the  ether  teapcrsrilv  to  the  general  office. 


The  necessary  accounting  operations  in  uhe  department  traditionally 
have  been  considered  bookkeeping  and  relatively  routing  clerical  tasks . The 
accounting  positions  have  been  sc  classified  under  civil  service  vith  the 
result  that  there  is  no  accounting  classification  in  uhe  department  other 
than  bookkeeper . " In  some  instances,  it  has  been  difficult  if  net  im- 
possible to  secure  supervisory  employes  as  veil -qualified  as  is  necessary 
for  the  accounting  operations  of  a large  public  verbs  department. 

The  operations  of  the  bureau  have  been  considerably  complicated 
by  substantial  employe  turnover  -which  requires  training  temporary  people 
until  permanent  employes  can  be  recruited,  .-iechanizlng  a large  amount  of  the 
routine  clerical  operations,  as  discussed  elsevhere  in  this  chapter,  will 
aelp  to  overcome  this  turnover  problem. 

j*o  manual  of  accounting  rules  and  procedures  has  been  developed 
in  the  bureau.  Such  a manual  vould  be  of  great  value  in  indoctrinating  new 
employes  and  of  value  to  all  employee  for  reference  purposes.  Such  an  account- 
ing manual  should  be  developed  and  maintained  on  a current  basis. 

d . The  Preposed  Organization  of  the  Bureau:  I he  proposed  plan  of 

organization  for  the  bureau  of  accounting  and  finance  affords  the  mea ns  of 
aorrecting  certain  difficulties  previously  described,  in  the  bureau  of 
accounts  and  of  integrating  the  accounting  vork  of  the  department.  The 
suggested  subdivision  of  the  bureau  into  sections,  the  proposed  names  of 
these  organization  units,  and  the  proposed  titles  of  supervisory  personnel 
are  indicated  in  the  following  tabulation: 
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lav**  of  Craanlzat  ion  Unit 
Bureau  of  accounting  and  finance 


Iljie  tf  -ead 


Director  of  accounting  and 
finance 


General  accounting  and  budget- 


ing section 

Cost  accounting  section 
Internal  audit  section 
Machine  services  section 


Chief  accountant 
Chief  cost  accountant 
Chief  auditor 
Tabulating  supervisor 


It  vi  11  be  noted  that  changes  are  proposed  for  the  canes  of  unite 
and  for  the  title  of  supervisors.  The  proposed  titles  are  for  administrative 
purposes  and  indicate  the  iiapcrtarce  that  the  authors  of  this  report  ascribe 
to  the  need  for  establishing  supervisory  positions  vith  ccmersurate  rates  of 
pay  for  the  important  accounting  tasks  involved . 

Tlie  general  functions  to  be  assigned-  to  each  of  the  proposed 
organization  units  are  as  follows: 

(1)  General  Accounting  and  Budget  Section:  esign  to  this  sec- 

tion the  functions  of  maintaining  the  general  accounts  of  the  department, 
preparing  general  accounting  reports  as  required,  preparing  the  department's 
annual  budget  requests  by  coordinating  estimates  of  the  bureaus  as  to  require- 
ments vith  an  overall  program,  reflecting  top  administrative  policy,  and 
maintaining  budget  control.  The  chief  accountant  should  act  for  the  director 
of  accounting  and  finance  in  the  latter's  absence. 

( 2 ) Cost  Accounting  Section:  Assign  to  this  section  the  functions 

of  coding  and  otherwise  preparing  basic  data  for  processing  by  punched  card 
machines,  of  working  closely  vith  the  operating  bureaus  tc  determine  the 
kind  and  type  of  cost  reports  that  vill  best  meet  the  department's  needs, 

and  of  preparing  in  the  best  and  most  usable  form  cost  reports  for  the  depart- 
ment and  the  office  of  the  controller. 


(3)  Internal  udit  Section:  Assign  to  this  section  the  functions 

of  pre -auditing  all  documents  evidencing  commitments,  expenditures,  receivables, 
and  receipts  including  payroll,  stores  documents,  vouchers,  and  invoices.  As 
part  of  its  vcrk,  this  section  vill  handle  all  functions  ncv  performed  by  the 
present  stores  and.  payroll  unite,  and  would  make  spot  audits  of  the  proposed 
time-keeping  procedure  as  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

0»)  machine  Service  Sec-ion:  Assign  to  this  section  the  function 

of  operating  the  proposed  punched  card  accounting  machine  installation.,  other 
office  machines  such  as  duplicating  machines,  and  the  public  works  yard  switch* 
board- 
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U . -rroceoures  for  Account ins 


a.  General  Statemenc  : There  are  s one  problems  of  accounting  pro- 

cedures that  are  net  in  all  branches  of  the  department . These  general  pro- 
cedures vill  be  discussed  here,  leaving  those  that  deal  vith  a particular 

i unction  such  as  street  cleaning,  severs,  or  street  repairs,  to  be  discussed 
elsewhere  in  the  report.  The  general  procedures  deemed  to  be  adequate  vill 
be  given  coly  passing  attention,  and  the  discussion  -vill  concern  mainly  those 
that  can  be  improved . 

b.  Payroll  Accounting:  Payroll  and  labor  reconciliation  is  rev 

being  done  effectively  but  it  is  possible  to  improve  the  procedure  vith  some 
Baying  in  cost.  Employes  of  the  maintenance  bureaus  fill  out  individual  daily- 
time  tickets  accounting  for  the  number  of  hours  vorksd  during  a day,  by  work 
order,  further,  each  foreman  prepares  a daily  time  report  listing  essentially 
the  same  information  for  each  man  under  his  supervision  in  addition  to  material, 
performance,  and  other  data.  Ihree  timekeepers  cover  the  entire  city  collecting 
the  daily  time  tickets  of  the  previous  day  from  the  individual  employee  on  the 
job.  The  daily  tine  tickets  are  reconciled  vith  the  daily  time  reports  by  the 
bureau  of  accounts. 

Actually  the  term  "timekeeper  ’ is  a misnomer,  in  thet  the  timekeepers 
are  not  concerned  vith  making  certain  that  employee  stay  on  the  job  during  the 
entire  day.  Only  the  foreman  or  supervisor  can  provide  necessary  attendance 
supervision.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  a revised  daily  time  report 
should  be  prepared  by  each  foreman  or  supervisor  for  himself  and  the  masters  of 
his  crew  -which  vill  form  the  basis  of  the  payroll  records  and  the  distribution 
of  labor  to  vork  orders.  The  present  daily  time  ticket  filled  curt  by  each 
employe  should  be  eliminated.  The  foreman  is  the  only  dependable  source  of 
attendance  information  when  it  is  not  practicable  to  utilize  time  clocks  or 
timekeepers  to  ensure  that  employes  stay  on  the  job  during  the  entire  day. 

This  has  been  recognized  in  many  city  public  works  departments  throughout  the 
country.  The  recommended  procedure  for  controlling  attendance  tire  for  the 
maintenance  bureaus  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Vest  th9  responsibility  for  keeping  and  reporting  time,  both 
in  total  and  by  vork  order,  in  each  foreman. 

(2)  Issue  a daily  time  .report  to  each  foreman  xdiich,  when  completed 
vith  attendance  data  and  material  and  other  information  (as  is  now  being 
entered  on  applicable  daily  time  reports),  vill  be  transmitted  through 
proper  channels  to  the  bureau  of  accounts. 

(3)  Require  that  the  foreman  execute  a simply-vorded  certificate 
attesting  to  the  accuracy  of  the  entries  on  each  daily  time  report. 

(Ij)  Provide  that  the  proposed  interne!  audit  section  of  the  bureau 
of  accounts  make  occasional  test  checks  of  the  time  reports  in  process 
of  preparation  during  the  working  day. 
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(5)  Utilize  the  certified  daily  time  reports  as  the  basis  for  pre- 
paration of  attendance  records,  fcr  labor  distribution  to  the  accounts, 
and  for  material  costs  and  other  data.  A saving  of  $8,500  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  this  plan  by  eliminating  three  timekeepers  and 
three  automobiles  but  providing  for  adequate  test  checking  of  payroll 
reports . 

The  office  of  the  controller  prepares  on  punched  card  accounting 
machines  preliminary  payroll  registers  (called  time  rolls)  and  sends  three 
registers  to  the  bureau  of  accounts.  The  bureau  of  accounts  completes  these 
preliminary  payrolls  by  hand.  This  work  can  be  mechanized  as  part  of  the 
punched  card  accounting  machine  installation  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
chapter . 


c . Cost  .ac counting:  The  bureau  maintains  an  intricate  system  of 

cost  accounting  records,  particularly  for  interdepartmental  work  orders. 

Much  of  this  procedure,  prescribed  by  the  office  of  the  controller,  could 
be  considerably  simplified.  However,  despite  the  fact  that  rather  elaborate 
cost  records  are  maintained,  the  objectives  of  the  cost  accounting  work  in 
providing  effective  management  tools  for  the  control  of  the  department's 
operations  on  a current  basis  are  not  being  attained.  There  appear  to  be 
two  reasons  for  this  condition.  The  first  is  that  the  operating  bureaus 
have  not  been  conscious  of  the  need  for  current,  usable  cost  data  as  effective 
management  tools.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  bureau  of  accounts  has  not 
taken  the  initiative  in  recommending  types  and  kinds  of  cost  data  prepared  on 
a current  basis  that  might  be  helpful  to  the  operating  bureaus*  management . 

This  is  due,  primarily,  to  the  fact  that  the  bureau  of  accounts  has  been 
relegated  to  performing  rather  routine  clerical  operations,  and  the  bureau 
and  its  staff  have  become  submerged  in  the  department's  operations.  Cost 
accounting  in  a large  department  of  public  works  is  an  important  task  and 
quite  comparable  to  cost  accounting  requirements  in  a manufacturing  business. 

As  an  example,  the  decision  as  to  what  public  works  can  be  most  efficiently 
done  by  city  forces  and  what  can  best  be  done  by  outside  contractors  should 
be  based  on  comprehensive  and  current  cost  data.  These  data  can  be  readily 
provided,  with  no  increase  in  cost,  by  improved  organization  and  mechanisation 
of  the  accounting  operations. 

The  charter  provides  that  there  shall  be  separate  accounting  for  each 
public  work  or  improvement  estimated  to  cost  less  than  $2,000,  and  indirect  and 
supervisory  elements  of  cost  shall  be  chargeable  to  such  work  or  improvement . 
Actually,  it  is  the  department's  policy  to  apply  an  indirect  labor  charge 
against  the  work  order  and  then  apply  so-called  overhead  charges  against  the 
total  direct  and  indirect  costs,  all  on  a percentage  basis  established  monthly. 
Equipment  such  as  trucks  and  air  compressors  used  on  work  orders  are  considered 
as  direct  charges  to  the  job  and  are  charged  at  arbitrary  fixed  rates.  The 
various  factors  considered  in  these  indirect  labor  and  overhead  charges  are 
as  follows: 
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l/  In  the  case  of  int era epart mental  York  orders . 

The  allocation  of  overhead  burden  to  vork  orders  is  a sensible  cost 
accounting  procedure.  Eovever,  to  obtain  even  mere  realistic  costs,  it  is 
desirable  that  some  additional  burden  factors  be  allocated.  Specif ically, 
it  is  believed  that  all  bureau  of  accounts’  expenditures  should  be  included 
in  the  burden  allocation  to  vers  orders  and  accounts  as  veil  as  the  salaries 
of  all  supervisory  personnel  in  the  department . This  applies  not  only  to 
interdepartmental  verk  orders  but  general  fund  accounts  as  veil.  Further, 
in  the  operation  of  a specific  activity,  such  as  the  asphalt  plant,  it  is 
reasonable  to  charge  depreciation  sc  that  it  will  be  possible  to  arrive  at  an 
accurate  cost  per  ton  of  asphalt  produced,  and  the  asphalt  should  be  charged 
out  to  jobs  on  that  basis.  Also,  in  the  case  of  the  asphalt  plant,  burden  is 
not  rev  directly  included  in  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  plant  but,  instead, 
is  lumped  in  the  cost  of  each  street  Job.  Asphalt  plant  burden  costs  should  be 
charged  directly  to  plant  operations  sc  that  it  viil  be  possible  to  arrive  at 
the  process  cost  per  ton  for  each  ton  produced  by  the  plant. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  closing  out  interdepart- 
mental vork  orders  or  a current  basis  vhich  is  tidily  desirable  from  the  view- 
point of  public  verks  management . The  difficulty  is  traceable  in  large  part- 
tc  the  complicated  vork  order  procedure  established  by  the  office  of  the  con- 
troller, discussed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter.  For  example,  in  these  days  of 
material  scarcities  there  may  be  a long  delay  in  obtaining  a specific  item 
of  material  required  for  a vork  order.  Months  may  pass  before  the  material 
item  is  received  anc  the  verk  order  can  be  closed  out.  Also,  in  the  case  of 
school  repair  vork  orders,  there  have  been  instances  -where  a great  many 
individual  repair  Jobs  are  included  by  the  office  of  the  controller  in  one 
overriding  vork  order  number . Until  all  of  these  jobs  are  completed,  the 
overriding  vork  order  cannot  be  closed  cut,  thus  delaying  the  assembly  of 
current,  usable  cost  data. 

d.  General  .Accounting:  A manual  record  of  appropriations,  receipts, 

transfers,  ercurxrances,  and  expenditures  is  maintained  by  the  bureau  of 
accounts  for  the  following  funds; 
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Special  gas  oar  fund 

Special  road  fund 

State  highway  trust  fund 

General  fund  - depart mer.t 
of  public  vorks 


Interdepan rental  - general  fund 
(public  works  contracts) 

19^8  school  bend  fund 

19*<7  street  improvement  bend  fund 

19^8  sewage  treat  rent  bend  fund 

19^  sever  bond  fund 

19^-19^3  Juvenile  court  bend  fund 

Various  maintenance  funds  by  object  of 
expenditure 

These  records  in  some  instances  are  not  maintained  in  such  form 
that  general  accounting  information  can  be  readily  dravn  off  on  a current 
basis.  Tvc  examples  of  this  condition  are  given.  General  fund  expenditures 
for  the  last  half  cf  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  50,  1951  had  not  been  totaled 
by  budget  account  classification  in  November,  1951.  Further,  to  obtain  inter- 
departmental expenditures  for  those  operating  bureaus  handling  interdepartmental 
matters  so  that  total  expenditures  for  each  bureau  could  be  determined,  the 
authors  of  this  report  vere  forced  to  go  to  monthly  summery  working  papers, 
extract  and  analyze  the  information,  and  total  the  results.  A critical  review 
of  the  method  of  keeping  the  general  bocks  of  account  should  be  made  in  order 
that  such  situations  may  be  remedied. 

It  is  necessary  that  fund  accounting  vork  continue  to  be  retained 
in  the  department  for  operating  purposes  and  for  reports  to  the  state  on  sub- 
vention funds  by  the  bureau,  despite  some  duplication  cf  these  records  vith 
those  maintained  by  the  office  of  the  controller.  The  fund  accounting  verk 
in  the  bureau  could  be  performed  on  the  punched  card  accounting  machines 
■whose  installation  has  been  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  part  of  the  report, 
after  other  aspects  of  accounting  have  been  mechanized . 

e.  Management  Reports:  It  is  believed  that  the  meat  Important  change 

needed  in  connection  with  the  departments  accounting  system  is  the  recognition 
by  top  administrators  oi  the  end  use  to  which  the  accounting  information  that 
might  be  produced  could  be  put.  There  is  a vital  need  for  recognition  that 
analytical  accounting  information  is  a most  valuable  tool  of  management,  and 
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that  the  scope  of  the  accounting  office  function  extends  far  beyond  a mere 
bookkeeping  operation.  For  example,  one  accounting  employe's  time  is  devoted 
to  the  assembly  of  automotive  cost  and  operation  data,  and  a monthly  report  is 
prepared  for  operating  management  which  presumably  represents  only  a summation 
of  mileage  data  and  not  a report  of  individual  vehicle  operations.  Actually 
the  procedure  is  deficient  in  that  some  essential  data  are  not  recorded  and 
valuable  data  that  are  accumulated  are  never  used.  Yet  comprehensive  and 
acourate  automotive  data  are  needed,  and  needed  badly,  by  the  operating  bureaus. 


Other  monthly  reports  are  prepared  by  the  bureau  of  accounts  for  the 
operating  bureaus.  They  are  not  well  adapted  to  administrative  purposes  and 
are  often  two  months  late.  They  serve  little  purpose  other  than  providing 
some  more  or  less  current  statistical  information  and  forming  a basis  for 
the  department's  annual  report.  It  is  believed  that  the  director  of  the 
department  and  the  assistant  director  for  maintenance  and  operation  should 
insist  that  cost  and  other  accounting  information  in  the  form  of  usable 
management  reports  be  provided  on  time  by  the  bureau  of  accounts  and  be  used 
intelligently  by  the  operating  bureaus. 


f.  Materials  and  Stores  Procedures:  A substantial  volume  of 

transactions  is  performed  in  requisitioning  material  for  department  operations 
from  the  purchasing  department  and  in  reconciling  material  received  with 
purchase  orders  as  shown  in  the  following  table  for  the  fiscal  year  1950-1951 : 

No.  of 

Transactions  Transactions 


Requisitions  for  purchase  orders 

(including  180  emergency  purchase  orders) 

Delivery  orders  (against  standing 
purchase  orders) 

Requisitions  on  storeroom,  yard,  and  cen- 
tral warehouse  (revolving  fund  material) 


3,760 

6,36*< 

9,151 


Material  is  obtained  for  the  department's  operations  either 
through  a requisition  for  direct  purchase,  or  a requisition  for  frequently 
used  materials,  stocked  by  the  purchasing  department,  through  the  $90,000 
stores  revolving  account  of  the  department.  The  relationship  between  the 
department  and  the  purchasing  department  is  discussed  briefly  elsewhere  in 
this  part  of  the  report . 


Purchased  material  is  received  by  the  general  foreman  who  requisition- 
ed the  material  and  it  is  his  responsibility  to  ascertain  that  purchase 
descriptions  and  specifications  have  been  complied  with  by  the  vendor  by  in- 
spection of  the  material  and  check  against  a copy  of  the  purchase  order.  The 
department  rarely  tests,  or  causes  to  be  tested,  any  material  procured,  it 
seems  evident  that  a more  formal  inspection  practice  and  requirements  pro- 
cedure is  necessary,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  department  undertake  a 
study  to  determine  the  simplest  and  most  effective  procedure  that  can  be 
developed  in  conjunction  with  the  internal  audit  work  of  the  bureau  of  accounts. 
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It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to  approve  and  transmit  to 
the  office  of  the  controller,  invoices  and  corresponding  receiving  records 
as  quickly  as  practicable,  where  cash  discounts  for  prompt  payment  are  in- 
volved. This  procedure  appears  to  he  working  satisfactorily,  and  is  being 
handled  centrally  by  the  purchases  and  stores  unit. 

5 .  Accounting;  Equipment  and  Facilities 

a.  Office  Machines:  Nearly  all  posting  work  in  the  bureau  of  accounts 

is  done  by  hand.  The  principal  office  machines  of  the  bureau  are  in  the  public 
works  yard  office  and  consist  of  10  new  calculators  and  15  adding  machines 

(most  of  which  are  also  new)  to  facilitate  computation  work  and  hand  posting. 
Visible  card  records  are  extensively  used  in  a number  of  accounting  operations. 

In  view  of  the  volume  of  record-keeping  operations  required  in  the 
department  and  the  need  for  more  extensive  and  improved  operating  management 
reports,  punched  card  accounting  machines  could  be  utilized  to  great  ad- 
vantage In  handling  the  bulk  of  the  routine  accounting  work.  The  installa- 
tion of  these  machines  would  help  to  solve  a number  of  the  problems  that 
have  been  plaguing  the  bureau  as  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

The  following  applications  can  be  placed  on  the  punched  card 
machines  to  advantage  over  a period  of  several  years: 

1.  Labor  distribution  to  work  orders  and  accounts 

2.  Material  distribution  to  work  orders  and  accounts 

3.  Overhead  distribution  to  work  orders  and  accounts 

b . Periodic  work  order  and  account  cost  reports 

5.  Periodic  coat  reports  by  operation,  irrespective  of  work 
order,  i.e.,  curb  costs,  sewer  costs,  etc. 

6.  Preliminary  payroll,  and  reconciliation  with  labor  distribution 

7.  Equipment  costs  and  reports 

8.  General  ledger  accounting  and  detailed  reports  from  such 
records. 

The  costs  of  operating  such  a punched  card  machine  system  must  be 
recognized.  Provision  must  be  made  for  necessary  coding  and  other  preparatory 
work  before  the  basic  data  can  be  released  to  the  proposed  machine  services 
section,  and  for  review  and,  in  certain  instances,  for  interpretation  of  the 
machine  reports.  A substantial  machine  rental  cost  is  involved,  and  a 
specialized  staff  must  be  recruited  and  trained  to  operate  the  machines.  With 
full  recognition  of  all  of  these  expenses,  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be 
no  increase  over  present  accounting  costs  and  possibly  some  actual  cost 
saving.  Further,  the  punched  card  machines  can  provide  the  accounting  informa- 
tion on  a current  basis  that  is  needed,  as  Indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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and  which  could  be  provided  under  the  present  system  only  by  adding  some 
additional  accounting  employes. 

There  is  doubt  as  to  the  availability  of  punched  card  accounting 
machines  in  the  immediate  future.  However,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  basic  machines  in  six  months’  to  a year’s  time.  Under 
any  circumstances  the  department  should  make  the  decision  to  install  the 
machines,  and  necessary  funds  should  be  provided  in  the  new  budget. 

Ample  quarters  have  been  provided  for  the  bureau  of  accounts  in  one 
wing  of  the  new  public  works  yard  building.  Space  is  available  in  this  office 
for  those  employes  now  stationed  at  the  city,  as  well  as  for  the  proposed 
machine  services  division.  Other  office  equipment  is  adequate. 

The  bureau  of  accounts  has  three  vehicles  assigned  to  it  for  time- 
keeping purposes:  1 Chevrolet  19^7  coupe,  1 Ford  19^7  coupe,  and  1 Chevrolet 

19^9  coupe.  No  vehicles  will  be  required  by  the  bureau  for  the  timekeeping 
procedures  proposed  in  this  report. 

6,  Relationships  with  the  Office  of  the  Controller  and  the  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment 


a.  General  Statement:  Policies  and  procedures  of  the  office  of  the 

controller  and  the  purchasing  department  were  not  included  in  the  scope  of 
this  report.  However,  several  matters  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
department  of  public  works  in  its  relationship  with  these  departments  should 
be  mentioned  in  this  report. 

b.  Accounting  for  Interdepartmental  Building  Repairs:  It  is 

suggested  that  the  method  of  accounting  for  building  repair  work  orders  for 
the  city  and  county  as  a whole  could  be  considerably  simplified.  On  the 
majority  of  these  work  orders  an  extremely  detailed  procedure  is  followed 
which  appears  to  be  not  only  expensive  but  bulky  and  time  consuming.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  office  of  the  controller  and  the  department  of  public 
works  jointly  review  this  procedure  with  the  view  of  simplifying  it. 

c . Purchasing  Procedure1  It  Is  reported  that  an  average  period  of 
six  weeks  elapses  from  the  time  a purchase  requisition  leaves  the  department 
of  public  works  until  a copy  of  the  purchase  order  is  received  from  the  pur- 
chasing department.  There  appears  to  be  little  reason  for  the  delay  and  the 
reason  for  it  should  be  investigated. 

The  sub -storeroom  of  the  corporation  yard  and  the  Harrison  pipe  yard 
are  considered  to  be  under  the  cognizance  and  supervision  of  the  purchasing 
department.  An  employe  of  the  purchasing  department  is  assigned  full  time  to 
the.  sub -storeroom,  yet  an  employe  of  the  department  of  public  works  handles 
the  pipe  stores  at  the  Harrison  yard  on  a full-time  basis.  If  the  established 
policy  of  storeroom  supervision  by  the  purchasing  department  is  to  be  followed 
consistently,  that  department  should  take  over  the  management  of  pipe  stores 
at  the  Harrison  yard. 
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7.  Expenditures  for  Accounting  and  Stores 

a.  Current  Expenditures:  The  expenditures  of  the  "bureau  of  accounts 

for  the  fiscal  year  1950-1951  and  the  budget  for  1951-1952  are  reported  as 
follows : 


Item 

Expenditures 

195-0-5.1 

Budget 

1951-52 

Permanent 

salaries 

$110,8ij8 

$110,905 

Allowance 

for  overtime 

290 

250 

Holidays 

197 

290 

Temporary 

salaries 

109 

200 

Materials 

and  supplies 

Ilk 

150 

Totals 

$111,558 

$111,795 

Through  the  fiscal  year  1950-51  the  department  followed  the 
practice  of  showing  as  accounting  expenditures  only  the  salaries  of  those 
employers  who  presumably  were  not  connected  in  any  way  with  interdepartmental 
record-keeping  or  accounting.  Thus  in  1950-51  out  of  a total  of  $110, 8^8  for 
permanent  salaries,  only  $k5,092  was  shown  as  a bureau  of  accounts  expenditure. 
Information  as  to  the  total  accounting  expenditures  could  be  obtained  only 
by  ad-ding  the  salary  charges  for  interdepartmental  accounting  work  in  the  2k 
semi-monthly  payrolls  for  the  year  and  then  adding  the  budget  expenditures. 

The  1951-52  budget  shows  some  change  in  procedure,  in  that  additional  employe 
salaries  are  included  in  bureau  of  accounts  budgets,  but  there  is  still  some 
$2^,000  of  salaries  which  are  buried  in  the  budget  accounts  of  the  maintenance 
bureaus.  It  is  recommended  that  all  accounting  items  be  classified  in  the 
bureau  of  accounts  budget  under  proper  headings,  except  the  salaries  of  those 
employes  who  are  transferred  to  the  operating  bureaus  from  the  accounting 
bureau,  as  proposed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

b.  Expenditure  Requirements:  As  discussed  previously,  the  true 

amount  of  expenditures  for  accounting  in  its  broadest  sense  has  been  obscured 
because  of  the  practice  of  burying  a substantial  portion  of  the  accounting 
expense  in  the  budgets  of  other  bureaus-.  Even  so,  the  present  overall 
accounting  expenditures  are  not  out  of  line  for  the  size  of  the  department. 

It  has  been  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  that  the  accounting  staff 
needs  considerable  strengthening  with  reclassification  and  pay  increases  for 
a number  of  positions.  Even  in  view  of  this  recommended  increase  in  ex- 
penditure requirements,  it  is  believed  that,  by  mechanizing  a substantial 
percentage  of  the  accounting  operations,  changing  the  attendance  procedures, 
and  centralizing  all  .accounting  operations  at  the  public  works  yard,  it  will 
be  possible  to  reduce  accounting  expenditures  by  at  least  $8,500  a year  and 
to  provide  a much  more  effective  accounting  operation  for  the  department. 

Other  savings,  less  tangible  in  character,  will  result  from  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendations  made  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

MANAGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  EQUIPMENT 


1.  Introduction 


The  department  of  public  works  necessarily  needs  and  uses  a 
large  amount  of  equipment  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  streets, 
sewers,  and  buildings,  the  cleaning  of  streets,  and  the  administration 
of  engineering  and  other  department  services.  Actually  28k  vehicles  or 
machines  are  used  by  the  department. 

The  equipment  is  not  well  managed  at  the  present  time,  partly 
because  the  department  has  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  creating  a 
positive  plan  of  administration  and  maintenance,  and  partly  because  the 
city  policies  regarding  acquisition,  retirement,  and  replacement  of  equip- 
ment have  not  kept  pace  with  the  accepted  practices  in  motor  vehicle  fleet 
management.  The  whole  problem  of  equipment  management  should  be  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  sound  policies  and  procedures  adopted.  The  general  aspects 
of  the  present  arrangement  will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  and  a proposed 
plan  for  administrating  the  equipment  will  be  presented. 

Before  the  1931  charter  changes  went  into  effect,  the  equipment 
of  the  department  was  acquired  and  administered  by  the  board  of  public  works. 
Under  the  new  charter,  the  responsibility  for  purchasing  equipment  and  for 
operating  the  central  shops  for  the  repair  of  equipment  was  placed  in  the 
purchasing  department.  The  division  of  the  work  and  responsibility  between 
the  two  departments  was  not  clearly  defined,  and  even  new  some  confusion 
remains.  In  consequence,  the  administration  of  the  equipment  service  has 
suffered. 


Some  of  the  matters  discussed  in  this  chapter  have  been  mentioned 
ia  the  preceding  chapters  in  connection  with  particular  department  services. 
They  are  repeated  here  in  order  to  summarize  in  one  place,  all  problems 
related  to  the  administration  cf  equipment. 

The  need  for  sound  administration  and  control  of  public  works 
equipment  has  been  met  by  many  metropolitan  cities  by  adopting  a system  of 
management  that  combines  the  main  elements  of  the  scheme  cf  equipment 
administration,  used  by  private  fleet  owners,  with  the  peculiar  needs  and 
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restrictions  of  municipal  government.  The  plans  that  have  been  adopted 
by  numerous  cities  are  essentially  the  same  as  that  proposed  in  this 
report.  New  York,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
Baltimore,  and  Flint,  for  example,  have  instituted  positive  equipment 
management  programs. 


2.  The  Equipment  of  the  Department 

A large  number  of  automobiles,  trucks,  and  maintenance  machines 
are  used  by  the  department  in  the  conduct  of  its  regular  activities.  As 
of  August  15,  1951>  82  passenger  vehicles,  127  trucks,  and  2 6 pieces  of 
maintenance  machinery,  owned  by  the  city  were  in  use  by  the  department. 

In  addition,  Jk  vehicles  were  hired  full  time  for  department  use,  and  15 
private  automobiles  of  department  employes  were  in  use  on  department  work, 
The  equipment  used  by  the  department  is  enumerated  in  the  following 
tabulation: 
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3.  Present  Arrangements  for  Equipment  Management 

a.  Acquisition  of  Equipment:  Equipment  for  the  public  works 

department  is  bought  through  the  regular  purchasing  system  of  the  city, 
after  the  acquisition  bas  been  approved  by  the  inclusion  of  specific 
equipment  items  in  the  unit  budgets  csf  the  department  as  they  are  passed 
by  the  board  of  supervisors.  Original  requests  for  new  equipment  are  made 
by  using  agencies  at  the  time  the  regular  annual  budgets  are  prepared,  and 
a justification  statement  usually  accompanies  the  request.  During  the 
budget  reviews  and  hearings  by  the  director  of  public  works,  the  chief 
administrative  officer,  the  mayor,  and  the  beard,  equipment  items  may  be 
eliminated  or  the  requested  number  of  equipment  items  may  be  reduced.  It 
is  reported  that  requests  for  equipment  are  pared  drastically  during  the 
several  stages  of  budget  review,  partly  to  reduce  the  total  appropriations, 
and  partly  because  the  actual  need  for  the  equipment  is  questioned.  The 
fact  that  equipment  requests  are  frequently  disallowed  demonstrates  the  lack 
of  effective  policies  for  equipment  acquisition. 

One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  that  budget  requests  are  denied 
is  that  the  using  agencies  fail  to  demonstrate  conclusively  their  need  for 
the  equipment  requested  and  to  prove,  as  often  it  can  be  proved,  that  the 
purchase  of  certain  equipment  or  the  replacement  of  equipment  will 
actually  save  money  for  the  city.  Instead,  faced  by  heavy  slashes  in  pre- 
vious requests,  the  units  tend  to  ask  for  much  more  equipment  than  is 
necessary,  with  the  expectation  of  having  the  requests  reduced,  and  the  hope 
that  the  proper  amount  will  be  approved.  Budget  authorities  soon  lose 
confidence  in  the  propriety  of  the  requests,  and  tend  to  trust  to  their 
own  judgment,  which  is  without  validity  unless  it  is  based  on  a factual 
study  of  operations  and  equipment  costs.  The  result  is  a virtual  breakdown 
of  proper  budgetary  procedure.  The  remedy  is  to  insist  on  the  development 
of  factual  proof  of  equipment  needs,  subject  to  review  and  check  by  the 
budget  review  officials.  A firm  policy  with  regard  to  equipment  acquisi- 
tion and  replacement  should  be  established. 

During  the  course  of  this  study  employes  frequently  said  that  the 
decision  as  to  the  type  of  equipment  supplied  is  made  by  the  purchasing 
department  rather  than  by  the  agency  using  the  equipment,  and  that  often  the 
cheapest  equipment  is  acquired  rather  than  that  most  effective  for  the  work 
that  has  to  be  done.  Specifications  for  special  equipment  are  developed 
and  submitted  with  the  requisitions,  but  they  are  apparently  often  developed 
without  sufficient  study  of  needs  or  of  the  suitability  and  relative  per- 
formance of  the  equipment  available.  It  is  reported  also  that  the  specifica- 
tions submitted  are  sometimes  changed  by  the  purchasing  department.  It 
would  seem  that  greater  attention  to  specifications,  preferably  by  both 
operations  and  equipment  specialists,  would  help  to  insure  the  acquisition 
of  suitable  equipment.  The  way  to  combat  a tendency  to  buy  cheap  equipment 
is  to  analyze  the  unit  costs  of  performing  the  required  work  by  the  several 
items  of  equipment  being  considered.  Unfortunately,  good  cost  data  are  not 
now  available,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  in  several  preceding  chapters 
how  they  can  be  secured. 
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b.  Responsibility  for  Equipment  Maintenance : Equipment  authorized 

in  the  budgets  is  acquired  for  use  by  the  particular  agency  designated  and 
is  received  by  the  agency  in  the  same  manner  as  other  material  or  supplies. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  equipment  is  owned  by  the  agencies  for  which 

it  was  purchased,  and  presumably  each  agency  is  completely  responsible  for 
the  custody  and  care  of  the  equipment  provided.  The  using  agency  jealous- 
ly guards  the  right  to  utilize  the  equipment  as  it  sees  fit,  and  any  attempt 
to  divert  equipment  to  other  uses,  or  to  borrow  it  for  other  agencies,  is 
resisted  strongly.  The  using  agencies  should  have  an  equally  strong  desire 
to  maintain  the  equipment  in  such  a manner  as  to  keep  it  in  good  operating 
condition  and  to  secure  full  use  from  it.  Actually,  there  is  considerable 
concern  in  several  of  the  largest  equipment  using  agencies  that  the  equip- 
ment is  not  cared  for  properly,  but  there  is  a general  feeling  that  the 
operating  bureaus  can  do  little  about  this  and  that  the  responsibility 
lies  in  the  purchasing  department. 

It  is  reported  that  the  repair  garage  has,  at  times,  resented 
interference  from  the  operating  units  in  deciding  what  repairs  are  needed 
and  to  what  extent  a vehicle  should  be  reconditioned.  Usually  the  represent- 
atives from  the  using  agencies  are  not  equipment  experts  and  it  is  under- 
standable that  the  repair  officials  feel  that  they  know  beet  what  should 
be  done,  and  that  the  city's  investment  in  equipment  should  be  protected. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  using  agencies,  however,  there  is  a limited 
amount  of  money  available  for  repair  work  and  the  maintenance  work  must  be 
planned  carefully.  Therefore,  the  control  of  what  is  done  must  lie  with 
the  department.  The  city  charter  places  the  central  shops  under  the  pur- 
chaser of  supplies  but  does  not  make  that  officer  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  equipment. 

Under  the  present  plan,  conflict  between  the  using  agencies  and 
the  repair  garage  is  inevitable,  and  the  situation  should  be  corrected. 

Either  complete  responsibility  for  the  management  of  equipment  should  rest 
in  a central  municipal  agency,  and  equipment  services  should  be  provided 
using  agencies  on  a rental  basis,  or  the  responsibility  for  managing  the 
equipment  must  be  accepted  by  the  using  department  which  would  deal  with 
the  central  repair  unit  exactly  as  with  a private  repair  garage.  A 
recommended  plan  will  be  presented  later  in  this  chapter. 

c.  Repairs  to  Equipment;  Major  repairs  to  department  equipment 
are  carried  out  by  the  central  shops  of  the  purchasing  department,  and  much 
of  the  miner  work  is  also  done  by  those  shops,  but  a considerable  amount  of 
machine  adjustment,  minor  part  replacement,  and  minor  repairs  is  handled 
by  the  chauffeurs  or  other  department  employes.  Usually  a repair  order  is 
issued  to  the  central  shops  by  the  using  agency  concerned  when  a piece  of 
equipment  is  sent  to  the  shops,  and  charges  are  made  monthly  cn  inter- 
department  work  orders.  A monthly  report  of  the  work  done  on  each  vehicle 
is  prepared  by  the  purchasing  department . 

Seme  using  agencies  keep  a rather  close  check  cn  the  work  dene  by 
the  repair  forces  and  attempt  to  control  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  done, 
while  others  deliver  the  equipment  to  the  repair  shops  and  permit  the 
garage  employes  to  do  whatever  is  thought  necessary.  Neither  plan  works 
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very  well,  "because  the  liaison  is  usually  maintained  "by  chauffeurs  who 
are  not  actually  vested  with  much  authority,  and  can  operate  only  "by 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  shop  people,  and  because  equipment 
repair  budgets  are  often  insufficient  and  sometimes  seriously  overspent. 

In  December  1951,  for  example,  one  agency  had  spent  its  entire  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year,  and  other  agencies  had  spent  as  much  as  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  year’s  appropriation. 

Frequently  the  chauffeur  accompanies  his  equipment  to  the  shops 
and  stays  with  it  throughout  the  period  of  the  work,  whether  a few  hours 
or  several  days.  In  some  instances  entire  crews  stay  with  vehicles  or 
machines  while  they  are  in  the  shops.  The  two  principal  reasons  for  this 
practice  are,  first,  the  desire  to  instill  in  a chauffeur  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  knowing  his  machine  and  in  taking  good  care  of  it,  and  to 
represent  the  using  agency  in  the  repair  shops;  and, second,  the  lack  cf 
reserve  equipment  to  which  the  chauffeur  and  crew  could  be  transferred.  In 
several  chapters  of  this  report,  this  practice  is  condemned,  and  without 
doubt  it  costs  the  city  many  times  the  expense  of  providing  a first  class 
equipment  service.  Obviously,  the  employes,  who  normally  work  with  a piece 
of  equipment,  should  be  immediately  transferred  to  ether  equipment  or  other 
work  when  the  regular  vehicle  or  machine  is  sent  to  the  repair  shops. 


No  study  was  made  of  repair  shop  operations,  partly  because  the 
activities  of  the  purchasing  department  were  not  included  in  the  assign- 
ment, and  partly  because  such  a study  was  not  needed  for  present  purposes. 
At  no  time  during  the  study  of  the  department  of  public  works  was  the 
competency  of  the  central  shops  to  do  the  repair  work  questioned  or  any 
serious  complaint  made  of  the  general  quality  of  the  work  done.  Sometimes 
charges  are  reported  to  be  high,  and  often  there  is  disagreement  about 
what  repair  work  should  be  done. 

d.  Servicing  Department  Equipment:  The  arrangements  for  servic- 
ing are  not  systematic  or  uniform  and  are  not  provided  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  public  works  operations.  Most  of  the  equipment  is  used  during 
the  day  shift  and  normally  the  necessary  regular  work  of  cleaning  the 
equipment,  of  inflating  tires,  of  checking  the  oil,  water,  battery,  brakes, 
lights,  and  other  items,  of  fueling  the  equipment,  and  of  greasing,  should 
be  done  outside  of  regular  work  hours.  Actually  many  hours  of  equipment 
time,  chauffeur  time,  and  crew  time  are  lost  to  the  city  because  certain 
servicing  work  has  to  be  done  during  regular  shifts.  The  practice  of  crews 
quitting  one  to  two  hours  early  to  wash  and  polish  their  equipment  is  dis- 
cussed in  several  chapters  of  this  report,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  city  is 
thereby  paying  unreasonably  high  prices  for  this  service.  In  the  same  way, 
any  work  cf  fueling,  changing  oil,  or  checking  the  equipment  done  during 
regular  hours  is  also  tremendously  expensive.  If  only  five  percent  cf 
the  time  of  the  chauffeurs  and  truck  crews  can  be  spent  in  useful  work 
rather  than  in  servicing  equipment,  practically  five  percent  of  the  equip- 
ment and  equipment  crews  could  be  eliminated.  The  consequent  saving  would 
exceed  considerably  the  cost  of  a regular  department  crew  for  servicing 
equipment  outside  regular  hours. 
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Most  of  the  trucks  are  greased  in  the  central  shops  on  Saturday 
mornings,  when  they  are  not  normally  used  on  department  work.  In  general, 
greasing  and  oil  change  are  the  only  servicing  operations  that  are  done 
hy  the  central  shops,  mainly  because  the  using  agencies  believe  that  the 
shop  costs  for  other  service  would  be  toe  high.  Actually  the  repair  budgets 
do  not  adequately  provide  for  the  use  of  the  central  shops  for  this  work. 

There  is  ordinarily  no  central  control  by  the  using  agencies  of 
servicing  work.  Each  driver  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  his  automobile, 
trick,  or  machine  is  greased,  the  tires  properly  inflated,  the  radiator  and 
battery  filled,  the  oil  checked  and  changed  as  necessary,  to  keep  the  unit 
in  good  condition.  Some  drivers  are  very  conscientious,  and  regularly  do  the 
necessary  servicing  and  make  the  usual  checks,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
others  are  careless,  end  there  is  no  systematic  record  to  show  which 
vehicles  are  not  given  adequate  attention. 

Preventive  maintenance  inspections,  which  should  provide  the  basis 
for  corrective  repairs  before  damage  becomes  serious,  are  net  made.  As  a 
general  practice,  vehicles  and  machines  are  not  given  shop  attention  until 
they  break  down  or  become  noisy.  Breakdowns  are  especially  costly  because 
of  the  expense  that  is  usually  involved,  net  only  in  towing  and  making  major 
replacements  and  repairs,  hut  also  in  idling  entire  crews  for  considerable 
periods,  sometimes  for  several  hours,  before  a substitute  vehicle  can  be 
brought  out,  or  before  the  employee  can  be  assigned  to  other  work  when  no 
replacement  is  available. 

The  situation  with  respect  tc  city  owned  automobiles  is  no  better 
than  that  for  trucks  and  machines.  The  practice  is  to  assign  each 
automobile  to  an  individual  employe  who  is  supposed  to  see  that  the  vehicle 
is  properly  garaged  each  night  (usually  at  his  heme)  and  to  have  the  equip- 
ment regularly  serviced  and  kept  in  good  condition.  Many  employes  take 
good  care  of  the  automobiles  assigned  to  them,  but  instances  of  serious 
neglect  and  complete  lack  of  servicing,  until  actual  breakdowns  occurred, 
are  reported. 


e.  Storage  of  Equipment;  Most  of  the  department  equipment,  with 
the  exception  of  passenger  vehicles,  is  stored  in  the  new  department  yards 
at  2323  Army  Street.  The  buildings  for  housing  the  equipment  are  excellent 
for  the  purpose.  The  yard  is  well  protected  with  fences  and  by  watchman 
service  outside  of  normal  working  hours.  Ifo  charges  for  storage  are  made 
in  the  equipment  records. 

f . Petirement  of  Equipment:  There  is  no  established  policy  for 

the  orderly  retirement  of  equipment.  It  is  the  current  practice  tc  keep 
vehicles  in  service  as  long  as  they  can  be  repaired,  regardless  of  the 
cost,  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  machines  and  vehicles  are  kept  in  service 
long  after  their  economically  useful  life  has  ended.  Adequate  information 
is  not  available  to  estimate  the  extra  cost  to  the  city  of  using  out-of- 
date,  obsolete,  and  worn-out  equipment. 

A definite  policy  regulating  the  retirement  and  replacement  of 
equipment  should  be  adopted,  and  standard  life  spans  for  the  various  kinds 
and  sizes  of  equipment  should  be  fixed  after  adequate  cost  data  for  equip- 
ment are  secured. 
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g.  Equipment  Records : Rather  detailed  records  of  public  works 

equipment  use  and  costs  are  kept  by  the  bureau  of  accounts,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  costs  represent  only  the  expense  reported  by  the 
purchasing  department  and  do  not  include  that  incurred  by  the  department 
of  public  works  personnel.  The  records  do  not  include  any  provision  for 
depreciation  or  for  storage.  Nevertheless,  the  records  have  considerable 
value  and  show  for  each  vehicle  or  machine  the  amount  of  use  in  miles, 
the  amount  of  fuel,  oil,  and  grease  used,  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  the 
expense  for  tires.  The  data  are  recorded  by  months  and  totaled  by  years, 
but  no  reports  of  such  use  or  cost  are  furnished  to  the  using  agencies  or 
to  department  officials.  The  total  costs  for  the  fiscal  year  1950-51  were 
not  available  in  December,  IS 51. 

At  present,  a substantial  amount  of  departmental  expense  on  equip- 
ment is  not  reported  to  the  bureau  of  accounts,  and  consequently  is  omitted 
from  the  records.  The  time  of  chauffeurs  and  crew  members  spent  on  washing, 
polishing,  adjusting,  repairing,  and  servicing  the  equipment,  is  charged 
to  operating  accounts  or  work  orders  and  not  to  equipment,  thereby  making 
both  records  inaccurate.  There  is  no  way  to  determine  how  much  time  of 
public  works  employes  should  have  been  charged  to  equipment  expense,  but  it 
is  estimated  to  exceed  five  percent  of  the  total  time  of  chauffeurs  and 
employes  assigned  to  vehicles  or  machines. 

Accurate  records  of  equipment  use  and  expense  form  the  basis  of 
any  modern  equipment  management  plan.  Detailed  cost  records  are  used  by 
large  fleet  owners  in  deciding  many  kinds  of  equipment  problems  concerning 
use,  retirement,  and  replacement,  and  in  establishing  policies  of  use  and 
maintenance.  It  is  axiomatic  in  the  transportation  business  that  a fleet 
owner  without  adequate  records  does  not  stay  in  business  very  long.  It  is 
just  as  important  that  a municipal  agency  should  manage  its  equipment 
scientifically  and  soundly  as  that  a private  transportation  company  should 
do  so.  Adequate  records  of  equipment  costs  should  be  established  no  matter 
which  plan  of  management  is  adopted  for  department  equipment. 

h.  Rented  Equipment:  As  of  August  15,  1951*  the  department  was 

renting  3^  vehicles,  of  which  number,  8 were  passenger  cars,  20  were  dump 
trucks,  and  6 were  pickups  and  panel  trucks.  The  rental  rates  for  trucks 
rra'fixe'dby  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission.  Rental  rates  for 
passenger  cars  are  determined  by  bid.  The  basis  of  the  rental  rates  vary 
with  the  type  of  vehicle.  Dump  trucks  are  rented  on  an  hourly  basis,  flat 
trucks  on  a monthly  basis,  and  passenger  cars,  pickup, and  panel,  trucks,  on 
a flat  monthly  rate  and  mileage  basis. 

An  analysis  of  samples  of  the  cost  information  available  indicates 
that  some  equipment  is  being  rented  at  a cost  approximately  equal  to  the 
cost  of  city  maintenance,  operation,  and  depreciation  of  the  same  type  of 
equipment.  However,  certain  other  types  of  equipment,  particularly  pickup 
and  panel  trucks,  are  rented  at  a cost  considerably  in  excess  of  the  cost 
at  which  the  city  is  able  to  maintain  and  operate  such  equipment.  It  is 
essential  that  a thorough  analysis  be  made  of  the  cost  of  renting  equipment 
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in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  buying  and  operating  the  equipment  by  the 
city.  An  analysis  should  also  be  made  of  such  other  factors  as  frequency 
and  amount  of  use,  which  would  influence  the  decision  whether  to  rent  or 
buy  equipment.  In  any  event,  the  city  should  be  in  a position  to  show  that 
equipment  is  acquired  only  after  a complete  cost  and  operational  analysis 
has  been  made.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  no  piece  of  equipment 
be  rented  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  rental  would  be  cheaper  and 
more  practical  than  the  purchase  of  such  equipment. 

i.  Private  Automobile  Use  on  City  Business:  Certain  employes  in 
the  bureaus  of  engineering  and  architecture  are  authorized  by  the  director 
of  public  works  to  use  their  private  automobiles  on  city  business  when 
city-owned  or  leased  equipment  cannot  be  made  available.  The  authoriza- 
tions are  made  in  departmental  formal  meetings  and  are  noted  in  the  minutes. 
The  employe  receives  seven  cents  a mile  for  use  on  city  business.  A report 
in  duplicate  is  prepared  each  day  by  the  employe  concerned,  showing  the 
trips  made  and  the  mileage  of  each,  and  certifying  to  the  use  and  mileage. 
The  control  is  good  and  the  plan  seems  to  be  working  well. 

It  is  reported  that  a former  plan,  of  paying  monthly  allowances 
for  private  car  use,  was  seriously  abused  and  was  abandoned  in  favor  of 
the  present  plan,  which  provides  better  control. 

j.  Facilities  for  Care  of  City -Owned  Automobiles:  There  are  at 
present  no  municipal  facilities  for  the  central  storage  of  city-owned 
passenger  vehicles  or  for  the  servicing  of  such  vehicles.  As  was  noted  in 
a preceding  section,  each  city-owned  automobile  is  stored,  outside  of 
regular  working  hours,  at  the  home  of  an  employe  of  the  department.  The 
city  arranges  that  the  automobiles  shall  be  washed  and  greased  and  have  the 
oil  changed  at  a private  service  station  about  ten  blocks  from  the  city 
hall.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  employe,  who  is  given  out-of -hours  custody 

of  the  equipment,  to  have  it  serviced  at  regular  intervals.  Gasoline  must 
be  secured  from  the  purchasing  department  station  near  the  central  shop. 

The  arrangements  are  not  very  satisfactory.  Considerable  inconvenience  to 
the  employes  is  caused  by  unfavorably  located  service  stations,  and  many 
additional  miles  must  be  traveled  to  reach  the  stations.  Furthermore, 
considerable  time  is  lost  by  employes  when  equipment  has  to  be  left  for 
several  hours  (as  is  normally  the  case)  for  greasing  and  washing. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  other  chapters  that  those  using  auto- 
mobiles on  city  business  find  it  very  difficult  to  find  parking  space  near 
the  city  hall.  No  provision  is  made  for  parking,  either  in  a garage  or  in 
a reserved  section  on  the  adjacent  streets. 

City  authorities  should  consider  the  advisability  of  providing 
or  leasing  a garage  near  the  city  hall  for  servicing  automobiles,  for 
providing  temporary  day  parking  space,  and  for  providing  night  parking 
facilities  for  certain  department  equipment. 
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4.  Proposed  Plan  for  Equipment  Management 

a.  General  Description  of  the  Plan:  A study  of  the  present 

plan  of  equipment  administration  shows  clearly  that  city  authorities  should 
adopt  measures  to  eliminate  the  present  confusion  as  to  the  responsibility 
for  equipment  maintenance,  to  provide  a positive  control  for  the  main- 
tenance of  equipment,  to  develop  a sound  system  of  equipment  records,  and 
to  institute  a new  management  based  on  ascertained  facts  of  use  and  cost. 

Two  basically  sound  plans  of  equipment  management  are  feasible. 

One  is  to  make  a central  city  agency  such  as  the  purchasing  department, 
responsible  for  managing,  maintaining,  servicing,  and  replacing  all  muni- 
cipal equipment  and  for  furnishing,  at  definite  rental  rates,  the  equipment 
required  by  each  agency  of  the  city.  The  other  plan  is  to  provide  central 
management  for  the  equipment  of  the  public  works  department  within  that 
department,  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  central  shops  for  repair  work 
under  the  definite  control  of  department  equipment  inspectors,  and  to 
establish  a sound  record  system  and  a simple  plan  c-f  charging  equipment 
expense  to  operating  accounts  and  work  orders.  The  latter  plan  is  believed 
to  be  the  better  of  the  two,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  and  it  will  be 
further  described  in  the  sections  that  follow. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  plan  involves  the  establishment,  within 
the  department  of  public  works,  of  an  equipment  management  agency  to  super- 
vise the  preventive  maintenance  inspections,  to  order  and  follow  up  the 
repair  work,  and  to  provide  for  the  equipment  needs  of  the  department. 

The  agency  should  assign  suitable  equipment  to  using  agencies,  at  rental 
rates  that  will  pay  for  the  total  cost  to  the  city  including  depreciation, 
and  should  operate  and  maintain  the  equipment,  retire  and  replace  the 
equipment  according  to  definite  policies  and  standards,  and  secure  new 
equipment  as  necessary. 

b.  Proposed  Organization  for  Equipment  Management;  Since  the 
functions  of  the  new  agency  proposed  for  equipment  management  will  be 
largely  administrative  in  character,  it  is  suggested  that  a bureau  of  equip- 
ment management  be  established  in  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
department,  and  that  the  bureau  be  headed  by  an  equipment  manager  who 
should  report  directly  to  the  director  of  administration  (assistant 
director  of  public  works  administration) . The  position  of  equipment  man- 
ager should  be  filled  by  a qualified  motor  transportation  supervisor  who 

is  experienced  in  the  administration  of  a large  fleet  of  motor  vehicles. 

He  should  be  made  responsible  for  supervising  a modern  preventive  main- 
tenance system,  for  coordinating  the  necessary  repair  work  with  the 
officials  of  the  central  shops,  for  establishing  a sound  equipment  record 
system,  for  establishing  equipment  rental  rates  that  will  represent  the 
full  cost,  for  making  vehicles  available  to  using  agencies  as  needed,  for 
operating  a pool  for  equipment  not  required  permanently  by  a unit  of  the 
department,  for  requisitioning  and  retiring  equipment  of  the  department. 
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The  staff  of  the  new  "bureau  should  include,  in  addition  to  the 
equipment  manager,  an  equipment  inspector,  three  garagemen,  a head  equip- 
ment clerk,  and  a general  clerk.  The  proposed  organization  would  he  as 
follows: 


Name  of  Unit 


Positions 


Bureau  of  equipment  management 
Equipment  inspection  section 

Equipment  records  section 


Equipment  manager 
Equipment  inspector 
Garagemen  (3) 

Head  equipment  clerk 
General  clerk 


The  equipment  inspector  should  he  a thoroughly  qualified  mechanic, 
experienced  in  truck,  autcmohile,  and  machinery  maintenance  and  repairs  , 
in  making  preventive  maintenance  inspections,  and  in  dealing  with  a repair 
shop  in  getting  the  required  work  done.  One  of  the  garagemen  would  work 
with  the  equipment  inspector  as  a helper. 

The  other  two  garagemen  would  do  the  necessary  servicing  on 
department  equipment.  The  equipment  records  section  would  he  responsible 
for  keeping  equipment  cost  and  use  records,  for  auditing  equipment  use 
reports,  and  for  maintaining  preventive  maintenance  records.  It  is 
recommended  that  this  organization  plan  he  put  into  effect. 

c.  Preventive  Maintenance  System:  The  preventive  maintenance 
system  proposed  for  adoption  is  the  cere  of  the  equipment  maintenance  pro- 
gram and  is  the  chief  factor  in  providing  economical  equipment  maintenance. 
The  purpose  of  the  system  is  to  secure  that  examinations  of  each  item  of 
equipment  shall  he  made  on  a systematic  basis  by  a qualified  equipment 
inspector  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  needed  repairs,  of  diagnosing 
weaknesses  before  they  are  apparent  to  an  operator,  and  of  determining  the 
exact  kind  and  extent  of  work  to  he  done  by  the  repair  shop.  The  inspector 
should  maintain  close  liaison  with  the  central  shops  to  advise  on  the  kind 
of  repairs  or  to  authorize  additional  work.  He  would  he  generally 
responsible  for  seeing  that  equipment  is  maintained  in  good  condition, 
for  scheduling  inspections,  and  for  supervising  the  servicing  work,  which 
is  a definite  part  of  the  preventive  maintenance  plan.  The  service  crew 
would  do  its  work  outside  regular  working  hours  and  would  make  a general 
inspection  each  day  for  satisfactory  condition  of  brakes,  lights,  horn, 
windshield  wiper,  and  general  cleanness,  would  inflate  the  tires,  fill  the 
gas  tank  and  radiator,  and  check  the  oil.  Part  of  the  equipment  would 
he  greased  or  washed  on  each  shift  according  to  an  established  schedule. 

It  is  recommended  that  a preventive  maintenance  system  he  adopted, 
that  a systematic  inspection  schedule  he  developed,  that  the  equipment  he 
regularly  inspected  and  repaired,  and  that  a servicing  crew  he  provided  to 
make  all  vehicles  ready  for  use  at  the  start  of  the  working  day. 
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accounts,  projects,  and  work  criers,  fcr  actual  equipcE: 
and  accurately.  "rier  This  plan,  the  bureau  cf  equipne: 
veil  pay  -ng  cost  of  gHaoltre,  oil,  supplies,  tires,  repairs,  servicing:, 
arc  storage  arc  veuid  seep  care  ill  reccris  of  all  iters  of  expense.  The 
bureau  would  establish  an  hourly  rental  rate  for  each  class  of  equipaest, 
arc  tee  using  agencies  would  he  chargee  this  rate  for  each  hour  the  equip- 
rsent  is  nsec  "by  then.  If  a piece  of  equipment  breaks  ievn.  the  rental 
payment  stops,  ec  it  is  of  great  importance  tc  the  here  an  of  equipoent 
management  to  keep  the  equipment  in  gccl  ocnlition. 


A re -reiving  account,  to  vhich  the  rentals  vccli  he  credited  arc 
from  vhich  expenses  for  operation  arc  maintenance  vccli  he  pail,  sbeuli 
be  establisbei  for  the  bureau  cf  eguirrent  ns 


It  is  lesirahle,  though  not  essential,  that  the  element  of 
iepreciaticn  be  included  in  the  rental  rates.  If  this  is  lone,  the 
iepreciaticn  part  of  the  esmings  wouli  he  credited  tc  a Iepreciaticn 
account  free,  vhich.  equipment  replacements  voull  he  rale.  The  equipment 
service  arc  the  lepreciation  account  vcull  he  subject  tc  regular  budget 
control.  Under  such  a plan,  the  equipment  ccul!  he  replaced  vhen  its 
economically  useful  life  is  ended,  raring  it  possible  for  the  equipment 
system  tc  operate  at  maxima  efficiency  and  scenery. 


It  is  rec emended  that  an  equipment  rental  plan,  be  developed  and 
installed  in  the  decertmant. 


e.  Reserve  Equipment:  The  present  practice  cf  laving  almost  no 
reserve  equipment  causes  tremendous  vaste  cf  time  and  effort  in  equipment 
using  agencies.  The  need  for  sufficient  reserve  equipment  to  replace 
items  that  are  being  inspected  and  repaired  is  veil  understood  and  accepted 
by  all  large  equipment  users.  It  is  even  desirable  tc  cake  some  allcv- 
ance  for  peak  use  and  to  have  a fev  vehicles  ready  to  be  put  into  service 
in  cases  of  breakdown  or  accident. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  vhcle  policy  of  providing  reserve 
equipment  be  examined  carefully,  and  that  a nev  policy  be  developed  as 
the  basis  for  providing  an  adequate  equipment  reserve. 

f.  Assignment  of  Equipment:  Much  of  the  equipment  cf  the  depart- 
ment is  used  in  the  conduct  cf  regular  services  and  is  require!  full  tine 
for  the  work.  If  an  item  of  equipment  is  needed  eight  hours  a day  every 
regular  working  day,  it  should  be  assigned  permanently  tc  the  particular 
bureau  or  division  involved.  In  case  of  breakdowns  or  accidents,  or  for 
preventive  maintenance  inspection  or  repair  work,  such  equipment  would 

be  exchanged  for  similar  equipment  held  in  reserve. 

Equipment  not  needed  full  time  by  a using  agency  may  be  assigned 
part  time  regularly,  say  mornings  or  afternoons,  with  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  available  for  reassignment  from  the  pool  at  ether  times.  The 
part  time  using  agency  would  pay  only  for  the  hours  of  regular  assignment. 
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Permanent  assignment  and.  regular  part  time  assignment  would  "be 
approved  by  the  director  of  administration  on  the  "basis  of  clear  justifi- 
cation for  such  assignment.  The  assignment  of  other  equipment  and  reserve 
equipment  would  he  made  hy  the  equipment  manager.  Any  equipment  ,f or  which 
regular  assignment  cannot  he  justified,,  should  he  pooled  for  the  common 
use  of  department  agencies. 

g.  Equipment  Pool:  An  equipment  pool  is  proposed  for  the 
management  of  all  equipment  that  is  not  regularly  assigned.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  equipment  pool  under  present  conditions  is  out  of  the  question. 
Not  only  is  there  no  reserve  equipment,  there  is  an  actual  shortage  of 
equipment.  Before  pool  administration  can  he  successful  there  must  he 

a reserve  equivalent  to  at  least  five  percent  of  the  total  equipment,  and 
an  even  larger  reserve  strength  is  desirable. 

An  equipment  pool  is  often  restricted  to  passenger  automobiles, 
hut  it  should  he  established  in  the  department  for  trucks  and  even  for 
such  maintenance  equipment  as  compressors,  air  tools,  and  other  machines 
that  may  he  needed  hy  several  agencies. 

It  is  recommended , that , when  a reasonable  amount  of  reserve  equip- 
ment is  available,  an  equipment  pool  he  established  for  the  intermittent 
assignment  of  trucks,  automobiles,  and  certain  other  equipment. 

h.  Leasing  Equipment:  Any  equipment  that  is  leased  hy  the 

department  should  ho  utilized  in  the  same  way  as  other  department  equip- 
ment and  should  he  managed  hy  the  bureau  of  equipment  management.  In 
every  instance  the  bureau  should  make  a careful  analysis  of  the  comparative 
cost  to  the  city  of  owning  its  own  equipment  or  of  leasing  certain  items 
for  department  use.  If  lease  arrangements  which  are  advantageous  to  the 
city  can  he  made,  then  equipment  should  he  provided  under  this  plan,  hut 
in  any  case  when  rented  or  leased  equipment  costs  more  than  city -owned 
equipment,  the  city  should  purchase  the  necessary  items. 
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